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Preface 


The papers in this book were originally delivered at a colloquium that took 
place at Dumbarton Oaks February 27-28, 1993. I am grateful to the scholars 
who agreed to speak at the colloquium and who submitted their texts for publi- 
cation here. I would also like to thank the members of the audience who en- 
gaged in lively and interesting discussion. In particular, I am grateful to Stanley 
Tambiah, who contributed the perspectives of a social anthropologist in a most 
illuminating way and helped us to avoid the pitfalls of Byzantine parochialism. 
Finally, thanks are due to Hedy Schiller, who helped both to organize the meet- 
ing and to prepare the manuscript for publication, and to the staff of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Publications Office, who saw the book through the press. 


Henry Maguire 


Introduction 


HENRY MAGUIRE 


In recent years considerable attention has been given to magic in the societies 
of ancient Greece and Rome, late antiquity, and the medieval West. Much less 
attention, however, has been given to the phenomenon of magic in eastern 
Christendom during the medieval period. The papers in this volume, written 
by specialists in a wide range of disciplines, explore the parameters and sig- 
nificance of magic in Byzantine society from the fourth century to the empire’s 
fall. The authors address a wide variety of questions, some of which are com- 
mon to all historical research into magic and some of which are peculiar to the 
Byzantine context. 

The first question to which this book seeks an answer is the relative im- 
portance of magic in medieval Byzantium. Anyone who has looked at Byzan- 
tine texts, both highbrow and lowbrow, will have been struck by the periodic 
mention of magical or semi-magical practices. There is, for example, the story 
in the Chronography of Michael Psellos, discussed here by John Duffy (Chap- 
ter 5), which describes how Empress Zoe had made for herself a private image 
of Christ that forecast the future by changing color. Or there is the tale in the 
Life of Irene of Chrysobalanton, referred to by Alexander Kazhdan (Chapter 
4), about the lead idols of a nun and her suitor with which love magic had 
been worked; these effigies were miraculously retrieved from a magician in 
Cappadocia through the agency of St. Anastasia and St. Basil and given to 
Irene as she was at prayer in the chapel of her convent in Constantinople. Are 
such stories to be dismissed merely as quaint footnotes to the history of Byzan- 
tium, or do they represent something more important and more fundamental, 
which historians need to understand in order to understand Byzantine civiliza- 
tion as a whole? 

A second question, which crops up very often in the study of Byzantine 
culture, is the question of continuity, of survival and revival. To what extent 
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‘ was magic an aspect of the classical world that survived unchanged in Byzan- 
tium, a part of its antique legacy? The problem is whether the medieval Byzan- 
tines innovated in the area of the occult as they undoubtedly did in the other 
arts, There is also the question of the afterlife of Byzantine magic. How far did 
Byzantium transmit magic, along with its other learning, to areas under its 
cultural influence, such as the Slavic lands? 

Related to these questions is the problem of the eastern provinces, espe- 
cially Egypt, which in late antiquity had been the homeland of so much magi- 
cal lore and paraphernalia. What effect did the loss of the eastern provinces in 
the seventh century have on the later practice of magic in Byzantium? Was the 
importance of magic in the Byzantine Empire thereby reduced, or was it 
changed? 

If magic did survive from late antiquity into the medieval period, there is 
the question of where and in what forms it survived. Magic needed both pro- 
viders and consumers; accusations of magic needed both accusers and ac- 
cused. The historian seeks to know what is revealed about the social context 
of magic by the Byzantine law codes, learned literature, the more popular 
saints’ lives, and material culture itself. What was the character of medieval 
legislation against magic as opposed to that of the late Roman period? Did the 
medieval intellectuals of Byzantium consider magic to be merely an exercise 
in antiquarianism or a living phenomenon? What light is shed by surviving 
objects, as opposed to texts, on the continuation or decline of magical practices 
and beliefs? Does the evidence of material culture fit in with the evidence from 
the texts? 

Finally, there is the most fundamental question, that of the Byzantine 
definitions of magic. How was sorcery defined by the church and by the secular 
authorities? How did a Byzantine distinguish between supernatural phenom- 
ena that were holy and those that were demonic, between the miracle and the 
magic trick, between the nocturnal visitations of saints and of demons, be- 
tween the pagan amulets and the portable relics from Christian shrines? In the 
realm of the visual arts, there was the question of which uses of art could be 
defined as orthodox and which were unacceptable. In what circumstances 
could the use of Christian images be termed “magical’’? 

Although the authors of this book address a broad range of questions, 
and their conclusions are varied, certain themes emerge clearly from all of 
the contributions and can usefully be summarized here. Concerning the most 
fundamental problem, that of definition, one clear conclusion is the need to 
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make a distinction between what we might wish to call magic—an external 
definition—and what the Byzantines, at any place or time in their history, 
might call magic—an internal definition. From an external viewpoint magic 
and miracles may look similar, as might pagan amulets and Christian tokens, 
but from an internal viewpoint they were very different. The modern anthro- 
pologist who attempts an external definition of magic that will hold good for 
all societies will have to be consistent, but, as Alexander Kazhdan shows, we 
should not expect consistency of the Byzantines when they made their internal 
definitions. The distinctions between good and bad miracles were for them 
areas of ambiguity and conflict, which might have important social implica- 
tions. This meant that the psychological benefits of the Byzantines’ belief in 
miracles were mixed. With the hope for holy miracles came the dread of 
sorcery. 

Second, there can be no doubt, in the light of the evidence presented here, 
that the Byzantines themselves felt that magic was a significant factor in their 
society. The rich textual material discussed by Richard Greenfield (Chapter 7) 
demonstrates that magic was still flourishing, at least in the minds of contem- 
poraries, during the last phase of the Byzantine Empire. Magic, then, was a 
part of the Palaeologan Renaissance, but was it an unchanging legacy from 
late antiquity? The answer to this question, as in other aspects of Byzantine 
culture, is mixed. Matthew Dickie (Chapter 1) describes how the early church 
fathers, by keeping distinct the powers of human and of supernatural agencies, 
were able to combine a continued belief in the evil eye with orthodox Chris- 
tianity. In theory, it was the devil who caused the harm and not jealous humans, 
although some maintained that the devil might still use the envious for his evil 
purposes. The belief in the powers of envy and the evil eye certainly survived 
through the Byzantine period and beyond. On the other hand, while there was 
a measure of continuity, it can also be said that in many important respects the 
Byzantines succeeded in changing the status of magic in their society. 

The changed position of magic can be seen in both material culture and 
written documents. In the discussion of material culture, it is useful to make a 
distinction between artifacts that were marked with non-Christian devices, 
such as ring-signs and the names of pagan deities, and those marked with 
Christian signs or images, such as crosses and portraits of the saints. In the 
case of the first class of objects, those with non-Christian devices, the issues 
were more clear-cut. In the case of objects of the second class, those with 
Christian devices, the issues were more ambiguous and complex. As James 
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‘ Russell shows from archaeological evidence (Chapter 2), and John Duffy from 
literary sources, amulets of various kinds marked with essentially non- 
Christian signs were relatively widespread in the early Byzantine period. 
Though many churchmen certainly disapproved of these objects, the authori- 
ties were unable to prevent their use. St. John Chrysostom, for example, in- 
veighed against those who used charms and amulets and who made chains 
around their heads and feet with coins of Alexander of Macedon. But two 
centuries later people were still wearing tunics decorated with repeated medal- 
lions depicting Alexander as a potent rider (Chapter 3, Fig. 14). Furthermore, 
as Russell relates, one house at Anemurium yielded a pierced coin of Marcus 
Aurelius or Lucius Verus that had been worn, presumably as a charm, by an 
inhabitant of that city as late as the seventh century. But the situation seems to 
have changed after iconoclasm. With some exceptions, such as the Chnoubis/ 
Medusa amulets that were considered to help during pregnancy and in child- 
birth, the non-Christian amulets tended to disappear from the material culture 
of the later centuries of Byzantium, to be replaced by portable crosses and 
jewelry displaying Christian images or containing relics. The early Byzantine 
site at Anemurium harbored a silver lamella (a thin sheet of metal) inscribed 
with a magical charm (Chapter 2, Fig. 10), but we have little archaeological 
evidence of this kind from the medieval period of Byzantium. The evidence of 
archaeology is confirmed by the written texts. John Duffy shows how the atti- 
tude of Alexander of Tralles, a doctor of the sixth century, contrasted with that 
of the eleventh- and twelfth-century intellectuals Psellos and Michael Italikos. 
Alexander of Tralles was prepared to prescribe amulets for his wealthier pa- 
tients who objected to the indignities of physical cures. We may infer that in 
his day such amulets were employed quite openly, and not only by the poor, an 
inference that is supported by the archaeological record from Anemurium. Six 
centuries later, however, Michael Italikos gave only a hint that such a cure 
might be ventured. 

We can conclude, then, that the types of device that the church fathers of 
the fourth century had found most offensive, the amulets with “satanic” charac- 
ters such as ring-signs, were purged from the overt material culture in the later 
medieval period, to be replaced by more acceptable objects, such as crosses, 
relics, and intercessory icons of the saints. At early Byzantine Anemurium the 
number of excavated pendant crosses was smaller than that of the non- 
Christian apotropaic objects. But after iconoclasm, many of the functions that 
had previously been performed by profane amulets were performed by objects 
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of explicitly Christian character. This change was encouraged by the church 
authorities themselves. As Matthew Dickie shows, in the fourth century John 
Chrysostom recommends that infants be protected from envy by the sign of 
the cross rather than by magical signs, while at the end of the Byzantine period 
Joseph Bryennios, in a passage cited by Richard Greenfield, recommends the 
wearing of the cross or the Virgin's image instead of profane amulets. 

The church, therefore, was successful in marginalizing the non-Christian 
magical remedies, but it could not eliminate them altogether; the apparatus of 
magic responded to opposition by becoming more occult. People in the medi- 
eval centuries of Byzantium were less likely to wear amulets of metal or stone 
inscribed with heathen signs and symbols, but, as Richard Greenfield points 
out, in the Palacologan period we still hear of amulets written on pieces of 
paper or parchment. They are mentioned, for example, in the proceedings of 
trials before the patriarchal court. It may be surmised that these scraps were a 
safer medium for the inscribing of forbidden texts and signs, since they could 
be more easily manufactured and destroyed than amulets in more durable ma- 
terials. Naturally, none of the perishable paper amulets has survived, though 
we do possess a number of magic books from the late Byzantine and post- 
Byzantine period, which are also discussed by Greenfield. 

The question of the magical use of Christian images is much more com- 
plicated and is dealt with in more detail in Chapter 3, “Magic and the Christian 
Image.” In the early period many ecclesiastical authorities had strong reserva- 
tions about the private, unofficial use of Christian signs and images, and about 
their roles in practices and belief systems that were not regulated by the church. 
Similar reservations are revealed by the passage from John Chrysostom, cited 
by Marie Theres Fégen, concerning the “drunken and foolish” old women who 
falsely make Christian incantations, misusing the name of God (Chapter 6). 
Suspicions about the misuse of Christian images by private individuals cer- 
tainly added fuel to the arguments made by the opponents of Christian icons. 
In this case, also, the church after iconoclasm was able to exert a much stronger 
control. In the later centuries of Byzantium, both the theory and the conditions 
of use of Christian images were much more closely regulated, with results that 
were visible in the forms of the images themselves. Christian icons became 
less ambiguous and thus less suspect. Nevertheless, we still encounter in- 
stances of the magical use of Christian images and symbols in the post- 
iconoclastic period, one of the most interesting being letter 33 of Michael Ital- 
ikos, which is referred to by John Duffy. This letter was written to accompany 
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" the gift of a gold coin, which Michael Italikos claims was that of Constantine 
I. As described by Italikos, the piece was mounted to be worn as a pectoral 
and bore on one side the imprint of Constantine, “the most imperial, the most 
pious, and the best of emperors,’ together with Helena, and on the other side 
an image of Christ in “Roman” guise. The design of the piece also incorporated 
a cross, and its surrounding inscription was in Latin characters. Italikos further 
described the coin as “an imperial nomisma invested with an ineffable power,” 
which was effective against “all evils” but particularly against disease. Al- 
though we may doubt whether the coin seen by the medieval writer really 
showed Constantine and Helena, it was clearly ancient, and it is clear that Ital- 
ikos actively believed in its supernatural powers. He said explicitly that the 
powers came not simply from the cross but from the coin itself. The letter of 
Michael Italikos, therefore, brings us once again to that unstable border where 
Christian content shaded into magic, even while it shows us the continuity 
that underlies change. Constantine has replaced Alexander, but the medium of 
transmission of power, the coin, remains the same. 

Turning from material culture to texts, we find that important changes 
occurred in the treatment of magic by Byzantine legislators, as is revealed in 
the paper by Marie Theres Fégen. She shows how the attacks on magic by 
secular authorities became less harsh and less crude than they had been in the 
imperial legislation of the fourth century; by the twelfth century the problem 
of illicit contacts with the supernatural was the province of religious discipline. 
Byzantine canon law, as exemplified by the Council in Trullo of 691/92 and 
Balsamon’s twelfth-century commentary, provided greater precision in defining 
the practitioners of magic than had the late antique imperial legislation, while 
the scale of punishments became less draconian. To use her term, magic, while 
not permitted, was in a way “domesticated” in the medieval centuries of By- 
zantium. In part this change came about because magic had been brought into 
a single unified system of relationships between human beings and the super- 
natural. In this system there was ultimate divine justice, whatever the demons 
might be allowed to get away with in the interim. Any attempts to control 
demons through magic could bring only short-term advantages; in the end they 
would fail. So magic found a place in later Byzantine culture, but it was a 
defined place. In the late antique period there was more open-ended competi- 
tion between the different supernatural forces that vied for people’s attention, 
and hence more conflict. 

The last paper in this volume (Chapter 8) deals with the little-explored 
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topic of the reach of Byzantine magic into Slavic culture. Just as Byzantium 
gave orthodox Christianity to the Slavs, so too it gave much that was unortho- 
dox, including expertise in magic. As Robert Mathiesen shows, the contribu- 
tion of Byzantium to the written corpus of magical or semi-magical texts trans- 
lated into Church Slavonic was large and varied. Jn addition, Byzantium 
influenced the material culture of Slavic magic, as it did the art of orthodox 
churches. The most spectacular example of this influence is the gold Medusa 
amulet from Cemigov with its inscriptions in both Greek and Slavonic. In its 
early centuries Byzantium had borrowed much of its magical lore from the 
Near East, especially from-Egypt; in its later centuries it transmitted a part of 
this legacy to the Slavs. 

The authors of this volume are in a sense pioneers who have entered the 
relatively uncharted territory of magic in the Byzantine middle ages. Now that 
they have provided signposts, indicating the scope of magic, its forms, and its 
functioning in Byzantine society, other areas of research have come into view. 
The most intriguing of these unexplored areas is comparative studies: how did 
magic in Byzantium differ from magic in western Europe during the same 
period, and why? Why were there virtually no witches in the East, but only 
“foolish old women”? How does magic in the Islamic world relate to early 
Byzantine practices? What were the connections between the magical learning 
of the Italian Renaissance and the Byzantine tradition? Such questions must 
await further investigation by the practitioners of magical scholarship. 


The Fathers of the Church and the Evil Eye 


MATTHEW W. DICKIE 


The purpose of this paper is to demonstrate how difficult even the most highly 
educated and sophisticated Christians of the late fourth and early fifth centuries 
found it to rid themselves of the idea that envy lends a malign power to men’s 
eyes. The idea at issue is that the eyes of envious men are able, unaided, to 
inflict injury at a distance. This is the belief called the “evil eye” by speakers 
of English and other modern European languages, though that significantly is 
not the way in which most men in pagan and Christian antiquity would have 
referred to it. The difficulty that such fathers of the church as Basil, Jerome, 
and John Chrysostom had with freeing themselves from the idea is some indi- 
cation of how deep-seated it must have been in the general population. 

I shall also try to show that these church fathers, who do attack belief in 
the evil eye, address only one aspect of a much larger constellation of beliefs. 
They leave unquestioned the assumption that there are envious supernatural 
forces out there eager to destroy prosperity, virtue, and beauty. Their failure to 
deal with this larger issue is a further indication of just how much a part of 
men’s mental make-up must have been the conviction that life was beset by 
unseen envious forces. We see evidence of that fear in the many amulets that 
survive from this period. It is important to bear in mind that the fear reflected 
in these objects is not directed specifically at the evil eye as the fathers of the 
church construe it but at a much wider spectrum of dangers. In the case of 
Basil and John Chrysostom, and perhaps to a lesser extent Jerome, there is a 
further factor that has affected their thinking about the evil eye: the influence 
of pagan philosophy has made them concentrate their attention on a severely 
restricted conception of the evil eye to the exclusion of other related beliefs. 

The fathers of the church have no reservations about condemning all 
forms of magic-working, in which category they certainly included the casting 
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of the evil eye.! Although they are unanimous and consistent in their condem- 
nation of magic-working, they waver on the question of whether there is any- 
thing to it.? They condemn magicians as frauds and charlatans, but sometimes 
speak of them as though they posed a real threat. They have no doubt that 
magic is the devil’s work, but they are not at all certain whether the demonic 
forces magicians enlist to aid them do in fact afford any real help or only create 
the illusion of change.’ 

The attitude of the fathers of the church to magic reflects in part the hostil- 
ity of the Roman civil authorities to magic as a socially disruptive force, in 
part the skepticism found in educated pagan circles about the possibility of a 
man’s being able to set aside the laws of nature, and in part the feeling that 
endowing men with more than human abilities is contrary to Christian doc- 
trine.* Scripture has a surprisingly small part to play in shaping Christian atti- 
tudes toward magic.° How little support the church fathers can find in it for 
their condemnation of magic is apparent in Jerome’s palpable delight in his 
commentary on Galatians at Paul’s mentioning sorcery (bappaKeto) immedi- 


' For magic in the New Testament: David E. Aune, “Magic in Early Christianity,” 
ANRW, I1.23.2 (Berlin-New York, 1980), 1507-57; for the views of the ante-Nicene 
fathers on magic: Francis C. R. Thee, Julius Africanus and the Early Christian View of 
Magic (Tiibingen, 1984), 316-448; for Origen, Chrysostom, and Augustine: N. Brox, 
“Magie und Aberglauben an den Anfangen des Christentums,” Trierer theologische 
Zeitschrift 83 (1974), 157-80. 

? Ramsay MacMullen’s assertion (Enemies of the Roman Order [Cambridge, 
Mass., 1964], 323-24 note 25) that “if the Church thundered against magic beliefs, that 
was because they were wicked, not untrue,” is too extreme and unnuanced and takes no 
account of the very different positions different fathers adopted. 

> On the tendency to deny that humans can perform sorcery and to blame every- 
thing on the demonic, see Peter Brown, “Sorcery, Demons and the Rise of Christianity,” 
in Witchcraft, Confessions and Accusations, ed. Mary Douglas (London, 1970), 32. 

* On Roman legislation against magic appealed to by Augustine in support of his 
thesis that magic is pernicious and not only condemned by Christians, see De civitate 
dei, 8.19; in general on Roman legislation on magic, see MacMullen, Enemies, 124-27; 
on the judicial prosecution in the 4th century a.D. of those who had resort to magic, see 
A. Barb, “The Survival of Magic Arts,” in The Conflict between Paganism and Chris- 
tianity in the Fourth Century, ed. A. Momigliano (Oxford, 1963), 100-14; John Mat- 
thews, The Roman Empire of Ammianus (London, 1989), 217-26. 

> Magic condemned: Deuteronomy 18:11-12; Galatians 5:20; Didache, 2.2; Aris- 
teides, Apologia, 8.2, 13.8; Justin, Apologia, 1.14.2; Pseudo-Phocylides, 149; Oracula 
Sibyllina, 283-85. 
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ately after idolatry amongst the deeds of the flesh (Gal. 5:18): he remarks that 
we are not to imagine that magical spells and the maleficent arts are not forbid- 
den in the New Testament; they are forbidden amongst the deeds of the flesh. 
The explanation he gives for their being put in this category is that because of 
the magical arts unfortunate people often fall in love and become the objects 
of love.® The church fathers may have found condemnations of magic hard to 
come by. They are even less well-placed when it comes to adducing scriptural 
authority for their contention that magicians and sorcerers are impostors and 
charlatans. They are firmly convinced that men cannot alter the course of 
nature but cannot find chapter and verse to support that view. 

The attitude of the fathers of the church to the evil eye is a profoundly 
ambiguous one: they are not prepared to accept that the eyes of envious men 
can on their own inflict harm, but they are willing to concede either that the 
virtuous and the fortunate do have something to fear from envious forces or 
that a supernatural force may use the eyes of the envious to cause harm. This 
is their considered position when their mind is fully focused on the issue and 
its implications. When their mind is on something else, they speak of the eyes 
of the envious doing harm. In essence they continue to believe in the evil eye, 
but qualify the expression of their belief to make it philosophically and theo- 
logically respectable. 

The position that they take on the evil eye owes a good deal more to 
presuppositions about the nature of man and his capabilities that the church 
fathers share with educated pagans than it does to the authority of the scrip- 
tures. What a church father found incredible about the evil eye was exactly 
what an educated pagan would have found incredible. What the fathers leave 
unquestioned is exactly what a pagan would have left unquestioned. They 
share very much the same blind spots. Not only do pagan presuppositions 
shape the attitude of the fathers of the church to the evil eye, but pagan 
philosophical discussion has deeply affected the way in which such fathers 
as Basil and John Chrysostom conceive of it. The limited view that they 
take of the issue is a holdover from learned pagan discussion. The terms of 
debate that Basil and John Chrysostom felt bound by here had been laid 


° Commentarius in epistulam ad Galatas, PL 26, col. 443: “et ne forsitan vene- 
ficia, et maleficae artes non viderentur in Novo prohibitae Testamento, ipsae quoque 
inter carnis opera nominantur. quia saepe magicis artibus, et amare miseris evenit et 
amari.” 
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down long before by pagan philosophers. This has meant that one belief 
has been singled out from a larger complex of beliefs of which it was part 
and discussed in isolation from them. The evil eye, as I shall try to show, 
is a somewhat artificial construct. Ancient criticism of it is interesting as 
much for what is said about it as for what is not said about the larger body 
of beliefs to which it belongs. ° 

We must step back for a moment to look more closely at what it is that 
we are talking about when we speak of the evil eye in classical antiquity and 
the late Roman world. Michael Herzfeld has with some reason proposed that 
the term “evil eye” should not be used in cross-cultural comparisons, on the 
ground that the term is frequently employed to refer to beliefs that have little 
in common with each other, although he does think that it has a proper applica- 
tion.” There are problems with the notion of the evil eye, even within a culture. 
In the case of classical antiquity and of the late Roman world, the term evil eye 
as such is hardly used at all and then only under the influence of certain scrip- 
tural passages of uncertain import.* The terms most often used are, by Greek 
speakers, ¢06vog and Backavia, and, by speakers of Latin, invidia and fasci- 
natio or fascinus. What men feared under these headings was not a single ob- 
ject with a secure and fixed identity but a complex of objects with shifting 
identities, and identities that coalesce. Very often what they feared will have 
been inchoate and will have lacked any real identity.2 The more or less constant 
factor in this constellation of fears was fear of envy: men were afraid lest their 
good fortune would draw envy on their heads. They might fear it would come 
from their fellow men, demons, the gods, fortune, the fates, and a malign su- 
pernatural power they called simply @@6vog or invidia. Their fear will very 
often have had no clear focus to it and will have been no more than an undiffer- 
entiated sense of apprehension. The explanations they gave for the misfortunes 
that befell them will have been equally fluid, and they will sometimes have put 
down the catastrophe to a combination of forces, for example, envious demons 


7 “The Horms of the Mediterraneanist Dilemma,’ American Ethnologist 11 
(1984), 448-50; “Closure as Cure: Tropes in the Exploration of Bodily and Social Dis- 
order,’ Current Anthropology 27 (1986), 108 note 3. 

® It is found in Gregory of Nyssa, Oratio funebris in Meletium, PG 46, col. 856 
and in John Chrysostom, Commentarius in epistulam I ad Corinthios, PG 61, col. 106. 

° Ido not, for instance, share Peter Brown's confidence (Witchcraft, 32) that the 
identity of the force apostrophized as Invide on Christian amulets was always and un- 
failingly thought to be the devil. 
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working through envious human beings; or again they will have assigned no 
more secure an identity to the cause of their misfortune than that 60dvoc or 
invidia had struck them down. 

To substantiate these contentions adequately would take too much space. 
Two passages, one from Plato’s Phaedo (95b5-—6) and the other from Libanius’ 
correspondence (Ep. 1403.1-2), will have to suffice to illustrate respectively 
the undifferentiated nature of fear of Backxavia and the identification of 
BacKavia with fortune. When Socrates in Plato’s Phaedo tells Cebes not to 
speak too boldly, after Cebes has expressed his confidence that Socrates will 
have no difficulty in dealing with the next topic to be discussed, lest some 
Bacxavia upset the discussion they are about to have,'° there does not seem to 
be any good reason to assign a precise source to the threat. It seems unlikely 
that it is supposed to emanate from any of those present in Socrates’ death cell. 
Nor again is there any warrant for supposing that it is meant to come from the 
gods, despite the fact that Socrates immediately proceeds to say that the matter 
will be the gods’ concern (95b7). Furthermore, we have absolutely no reason 
to suppose that there is in what Socrates says any implied reference to the 
harmful gaze of some being. Libanius, on the other hand, declares he knew 
that when three young men were praised a Buckavia would cast its gaze on 
them, but goes on to say that ¢80vepdc¢ Saipv could not abide what was said 
about them." BaoKxavia in this case does have a baneful gaze, but it is not 
the Bacxavia of any human being that is at issue; if anything, it is that of 
envious fortune. 

In pagan antiquity what is singled out for rejection is only one small facet 
of the constellation of beliefs that arise out of the deep-seated conviction that 
good fortune will attract the hostility of envious supernatural forces. Men 
found it impossible to accept only that other human beings could, without 
physical contact, do harm from afar, not that other non-human beings and 
forces might out of envy do damage, either by casting hate-filled eyes or by 
some other means. This is not to say there would not have been those who 
would not have rejected the whole complex of ideas out of hand—in theory, 
this is what a Stoic or Epicurean would have done—only that while a man 


0 ph wéya Aéye, ut t1¢ qiv Packavia nepitpéwn tov Adyov tov UeAAOVTO 
éoeoba. 

1 qdew 61 Bockavia tig Gyeto tods cods vieic, | méduKEV Opav éxeivn 
Tobs Emavopevons. .. . odK tveyKev Odv OBovepds Saipev tov epi adtdv Adyov. 
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might have difficulty accepting that the intervention of another human being 
could alter nature’s course, he would have had a good deal less difficulty with 
the idea that the intervention of an envious force or being, if it were other than 
human, was capable of interrupting the normal pattern of events. 

Some educated men in pagan antiquity, at least from the first century of 
our era, and probably from a much earlier date, evidently found the idea that 
the eyes of envious men could cast a harmful spell something of an embar- 
rassment. Grattius, a poet writing under Augustus, speaks in his Cynegetica of 
fear of the malign eye as a false fear belonging to an earlier age.'* Persius, the 
Roman satirist of the time of Nero, characterizes the grandmother and aunt 
who take an infant boy from his cradle to daub saliva on his forehead and lips, 
so as to negate the effect of eyes that burn, as fearful of the divine.'> In speak- 
ing of eyes that burn, Persius is referring to the scorching and withering effect 
that the evil eye was imagined to possess. We should not assume too readily 
that Grattius and Persius have only the eyes of human beings in mind, but we 
may fairly infer that, in speaking respectively of false fear (falsus metus) and 
fear of the divine (metuens divum), they are referring to the state of mind that 
in Greek would be labeled dero1dc1povia,'* that is, the preternatural fear of 
the divine and demonic. In categorizing the fear in these terms and attributing 
it to an earlier era and to women, they distance themselves from it. Plutarch, 
in his account of a conversation after a banquet at which the subject of the 
envious eye (BGoKavoc 6¢8aAL6c) and those men able to harm with it is 
brought up, says most of those present completely belittled and ridiculed the 
idea (Quaestiones convivales, 680c).'° Finally, in Heliodorus’ novel the Aethio- 
pica, when an Egyptian priest suggests that his host’s daughter has drawn an 
envious eye on herself, the host, a priest of Delphian Apollo, smiles at the irony 


2 “quid, priscas artes inventaque simplicis aevi, / si referam? non illa metus so- 
lacia falsi / tam longam traxere fidem (400-402); ac sic offectus oculique venena 
maligni / vicit tutela pax impetrata deorum” (406-7). 

3 “ecce avia aut metuens divum matertera cunis / exemit puerum frontemque 
atque uda labellia / infami digito et lustralibus salivis / expiat, urentis oculos inhibere 
perita” (2.31-34). 

* Phrases of the form metuens divum, as the commentators on Persius point out, 
normally refer to a proper respect for the gods (Ovid, Fasti, 6.259-60, Metamorphoses, 
1.323; Livy, 22.3.4) and not to superstitious fear. It is unlikely, however, that Persius 
has simple piety in mind and not the superstitious fear characteristic of women. 

'S ol wév GAAoL navtdrao e€edAatpiCov 16 mpdyua Kai KateyéAov. 
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of his guest’s subscribing to a belief to which the masses gave their allegiance 
(3.7.2). 

It would be foolish to make too much of these expressions of disdain and 
draw the conclusion that the educated classes in the Roman Empire were either 
contemptuous of belief in the evil eye and viewed fear of it as a pathological 
condition or were embarrassed about admitting to their own belief. They do 
nonetheless constitute evidence that the belief encountered some resistance.!” 
We should also be cautious about placing too much weight on the lonely posi- 
tion that Plutarch implies he occupied in believing in the evil eye: he gives us 
to believe that, at least at the beginning of the dinner party’s conversation on 
the evil eye, only he and his host, Mestrius Florus, were prepared to defend the 
belief. We may suspect that the isolation of Mestrius and Plutarch does not 
necessarily reflect any reality, but is a device intended to highlight the intellec- 
tual tour de force that Plutarch performs in explaining how it is possible for 
the envious to cause damage at a distance. 

No doubt there were many reasons for an educated man to want to dis- 
tance himself from giving open adherence to the belief, but one prominent 
factor influencing his conduct may well have been concern lest he seemed to 
belong to the number of those who were filled with credulous and awe-struck 
amazement in the face of the miraculous and wonderful. There is, not surpris- 
ingly, a tendency to assign the evil eye to the realm of the miraculous and the 
wonderful because it represents a departure from the normal course of nature 
and precisely because there seemed to be no way to explain how one man, 
without being in direct physical contact with another, could harm him. Thus 
Apollonius Rhodius in his Argonautica, after describing Medea’s bewitching 
the bronze giant Talos with the evil eye, apostrophizes Zeus in shaken wonder 
that it should be possible for death to come on someone without his being 
struck or falling sick and that a man should be able to harm someone from afar 
(4.1673—75).!* Stories about the evil eye seem to have been one of the staples 


© yekdous odv cipavikdv, Kai ob yap, eimev, Go O MODE SYAOS Eivat TVA 
Bacxaviay éxtotevoas. 

7 MacMullen, Enemies, 121, again goes too far in maintaining of the 2nd and 
3rd centuries that “As time went on, all doubters disappeared. A universal darkness 
prevailed.” He restates the same view, dismissing Brown's reservations (Witchcraft, 22) 
in Paganism in the Roman Empire (New Haven-London, 1981), 71-74. 

'§ Zed natep, Hpéya Sh por svi dpeci Edu Bos dnyton / et SF pi vobcoin tunfoi 
TE LODVOV OAEBpOs / Avice, Kai 8 tI GndmpobEv Gus yaAéntet. 
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' of the branch of literature that from the Hellenistic Age on catered to the pub- 
lic’s taste for wonders, paradoxography.'® This taste for the miraculous was to 
some extent made disreputable by the assaults of two philosophical schools, 
the Epicureans and the Stoics. The Stoics, about whom we are better informed 
here, had no time for wonders and simply denied the possibility of their exis- 
tence.” Much of the impetus for their attack is attributable to their eagerness 
to counter the disconcerting effect that awe-struck fear might have on a man’s 
mental equilibrium. It will be no coincidence then that the philosophical stand- 
point of Persius and of those at Plutarch’s dinner party who attack belief in the 
evil eye is a Stoic one.”! 

From an intellectual point of view, the difficulty educated pagans had 
with the evil eye, when they put their minds to the issue, was that it was hard 
to see how the eyes could harm without apparent physical contact. There were 
three responses to this difficulty: (1) probably the most common, to ignore it; 
(2) to see in it an insuperable obstacle to the belief’s being true; and (3) to 
argue that there was in fact physical contact between the eyes and what they 
rested on. Thus Plutarch’s explanation of the evil eye is that there is a physical 
emanation from the eyes of the envious person which enters the eyes of the 
envied party to cause bodily and psychic upset (Quaest. conviv., 680f681a, 
68le—f). Plutarch here is deeply indebted to the presocratic philosopher De- 
mocritus, who had used his theory of atomic particles to account for the capac- 
ity the eyes of the envious had to harm (DK 68 A 77 = Plutarch, Quaest. 
conviv., 682f-683a). What is notable about all of the the theories devised in 


'® Pliny the Elder attributes to two Hellenistic paradoxographers, Isigonus and 
Nymphodorus, stories about people who had the power to fascinate (Historia naturalis, 
7.16). On the literary form, see A. Giannini, “Studi sulla paradossografia greca I,” 
RendIstLomb 97 (1963), 246-66; idem, “Studi sulla paradossografia greca II?’ Acme 17 
(1964), 99-140. 

20 Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, ed. J. von Arnim, 4 vols. (Leipzig, 1905~24), 
Ill, 642; cf. ibid., I, 239 (Zeno); Epictetus, 1.29.3. Strabo (1.3.21) treats Democritus as 
the precursor of those philosophers (i.e., the Stoics) who try to inculcate a resistance to 
astonishment (G8avpactia). On Democritus and the Stoics, see R. Gauthier and J. 
Jolif, L’Ethique 4 Nicomaque, 2nd ed. (Louvain-Paris, 1970), on Aristotle, Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, 1125a2. Lucian couples Democritus with Epicurus and Metrodorus as 
men resolute in their determination not to be awed by miracles (Alexander, 17). 

7-H. Dorrie, Der K6nigskult des Antiochos von Kommagene im Lichte neuer 
Inschriften-Funde, AbhGott, phil.-hist.K1., 3rd ser. 60 (Gottingen, 1964), 110, identifies 
the scoffers’ position as Stoic. 
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pagan antiquity—and they are all really variations on Plutarch’s adaptation of 
Democritus-—-to make sense of the ability of the envious to inflict harm 
through their eyes is that they assume the harm must be done through some 
form of physical contact.” 

That Plutarch’s theory should have found its way into two collections of 
physical and medical conundrums, one ascribed to Aristotle ([Arist.], Probl. 
ined. 3.52 [Bussemaker IV.333] and the other to Alexander of Aphrodisias 
({Alex. Aphrod.] Probl. 2.53 [J. L. Ideler, Physici et medici Graeci minores 
1.67-68]), is a fair indication that there was an audience for it and that Plutarch 
somewhat misrepresents his position in suggesting it was a lonely and embat- 
tled one. Many educated men will have been only too happy to embrace an 
explanation that conferred respectability on a belief to which they might other- 
wise have been embarrassed to admit. Many others apparently felt no embar- 
rassment at all about the belief. Pliny the Elder, despite the robust skepticism 
he displays about certain aspects of magic, is one such:”* there is no hint that 
he withholds his intellectual assent from what he has to say about fascinatio.* 
Aelian, a product of the Second Sophistic who was born in Praeneste but writes 
in Greek, is another: he happily recounts the measures that animals and birds 
take to protect themselves against the eyes of the envious.” 

In sum, in pagan antiquity one small facet of a much larger complex of 
beliefs, whose core was the feeling that good fortune was vulnerable to the 
assaults of envious supernatural forces, was singled out for rejection or expla- 
nation. It is important to bear this in mind when we turn to what those fathers 
of the church who do address the issue of Baoxavia or fascinatio have to say 
about it. Those church fathers who show no sign of having read any of the 
philosophical discussions of the topic, although they take a somewhat larger 
view of Booxavia, cannot accept that one human being can harm another 
through Baoxavia, but do not question the existence of an envious supernatu- 
ral force. The church fathers whose thinking does betray the influence of pagan 


» Heliodorus, Aethiopica, 3.7.2-8.2; [Aristotle], Problemata inedita, 3.52 
(Bussemaker IV.333); [Alexander of Aphrodisias], Problemata, 2.53 (J. L. Ideler, Phys- 
ici et medici graeci minores, 1.67-68). 

3 On Pliny’s disbelief in magic, see Mary Beagon, Roman Nature: The Thought 
of Pliny the Elder (Oxford, 1992), 92-123, an assessment that does not quite bring out 
Pliny’s blind spots. 

4 Historia naturalis, 7.16-18; 13.40; 19.50; 28.22, 35, 101; 37.145, 164. 

25 De natura animalium, 1.35; 11.18. 
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' philosophical discussion show in the very limited view they take of Baoxavia 
and in their criticism of belief in it their indebtedness, naturally unacknowl- 
edged, to pagan thinking on the subject. What they attack is the belief that men 
in their envy are able through their eyes alone to hurt other human beings; the 
basis of their criticism is that a mere part of the body could not do this on its own. 


The Fathers of the Church 


Nowhere is the limiting influence of pagan discussion more evident than in 
Basil’s discussion of the evil eye in his homily on envy. After arguing that the 
envious do themselves much more harm than they do those at whom they direct 
their envy, he turns to an apparent counter-example to his thesis, namely, the 
belief held by some that envious men through the sole agency of their eyes can 
inflict harm on others.” He goes on to give a fuller version of this belief: “Bod- 
ies in good condition, even those that are at the very apogee of physical form 
and youth, waste away when exposed to fascination and lose all of their sub- 
stance, inasmuch as a deadly efflux emanates from envious eyes to ruin and 
kill’*” Having spelled out what the belief is, Basil dismisses it as a vulgar 
story introduced by old women into the women’s quarters.*® Then, changing 
his tack somewhat, he makes what is in effect a concession: when demons who 
have a hatred of what is fair come across men with propensities akin to their 
own, they employ these propensities to further their own purposes, which 
means that they press the eyes of the envious into service to secure their own 
ends.” Basil concludes this part of the homily by asking us whether we are not 
afraid of making ourselves a servant of a deadly demon and the enemy of God 
who is good and free of all envy. 


° De invidia, PG 31, col. 380: tods 8& o80vepots tives oiovta Kai 81 d9- 
OaAL@V L6ve thy BAGBny ExiBdAAEL. 

7 Mote 16 EVEKTIKG GOLOTA, Kal éK Tig KAS Thy HAuKkiav dKyT> eis tiv GK- 
pav wpav drepavOyjoavta, tikesOo1 nap’ adtav KataBaoKavoueva, Kai SAov G- 
Opdac cuvavatpeicbar tov dyKov, oiov Petpatds tTLVOG dALOpion Ek tv HOoVEpSV 
Oo0aALGV dnoppéovtog, kai AvpatvopLévon Kai S.adBeipovtoc. 

8 éy@ dé tobtov pev Tov AGyov dronéuMopar, d¢ SnUdSN Kal th yovarkevit6 
napeoayGévta bnd ypardiov. 

 exeivo S€ Ontt, Sti oi prodKador daipoves, éxe1dav oikeias éavtoic etip- 
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The belief that Basil rejects as vulgar and an old wives’ tale, at least in 
the form that he presents it, is no such thing, but a learned interpretation of 
BacKavia that he gets from Plutarch, probably directly. Basil read Plutarch; 
the homily De invidia owes a debt to Plutarch’s De invidia et odio.*° Since the 
theory of BacKxavia that he rejects is basically the same as Plutarch’s, and the 
description of the effect of Backxavia on bodies in their prime comes from 
Plutarch’s explanation of why good-looking young men in their prime may 
fascinate themselves if they see their image reflected in water, the chances are 
that he has taken it directly from that author.’ 

Why Basil should dismiss Plutarch’s explanation of Backavia as an old 
wives’ tale is something of a puzzle. In calling it an old wives’ tale, he of 
course wishes to suggest that it is a superstitious belief of the sort that only 
credulous old women would believe.*? It seems unlikely, however, that it had 


3° Basil’s debt particularly to Plutarch’s De tranquillitate vitae has been demon- 
strated by M. Pohlenz, “Philosophische Nachklinge in altchristlichen Predigten,” 
ZWTh 48 (1905), 72-95. See also R. Hirzel, Plutarch (Leipzig, 1912), 84-85; K. 
Ziegler, RE 21 (1951), col. 311; D. Russell, Plutarch (London, 1973), 144-45. Case 
for debt to Plutarch’s De invid. et od. in Basil’s De invidia: envious will never admit to 
envy: De invid., PG 31, col. 373 = Mor, 537e; misfortune of the envied puts a stop to 
envy: De invid., PG 31, col. 373 = Mor, 538b-—c; doing good to the envious does not 
stop their envy but exacerbates it: De invid., PG 31, cols. 376-77 = Mor, 538c-d. 

31 Cf. Quaest. conviv. 682e: soadepov yap th éx Gkpov eve€ia Kata 
tov ‘Innoxpaty, Kai 7a c@pata mpoerGdvta péexpL tig Gkpas dKytic oby EotNKEV. 

32 For old wives’ tales as an expression of contempt: Plato, Gorgias, 527a, Res- 
publica, 350e, Theaetetus, 176b; Herodas, 1.74; 1 Timothy 4:6; Lucian, Philopseudes, 
9; Philostratus, Vita Apollonii, 5.14; Porphyry, De Abstinentia, 4.16; Julian, Oratio 5, 
161b; Cicero, De natura deorum, 3.12; Tibullus, 1.3.85; Horace, Sermones, 2.6.76—77; 
Apuleius, Apologia, 25, Metamorphoses, 4.27; see also Headlam on Herod. 1.74; non- 
sensical talk characteristic of old women: John Chrysostom, In Matthaeum, PG 57, col. 
30, In epistulam ad Romanos, PG 60, col. 414, In epistulam 2 ad Thessalonicenses, PG 
62, col. 470; on the superstitiousness of women in general: Bion fr. 30 Kindstrand = 
Plutarch, De superstitione, 168d; Polybius, 12.24.5; Strabo, 7.3.4; on the superstitious- 
ness of old women: Plutarch, Non posse suaviter vivere secundum Epicurum, 1105b; 
Cleomedes, De motu circulari corporum caelestium, 208 Ziegler; Basil, Homilia in 
hexameron, 6.11, PG 29, col. 145; Gregory of Nyssa, In Eunomium, PG 45, col. 296; 
John Chrysostom, Jn Matthaeum, PG 57, col. 353; Cicero, De domo sua, 105, ND, 1.55, 
2.5, 70, 3.92, 96, De divinatione, 1.7, 2.19, 125, 141, Orationes tusculanae, 1.48, 92; 
Servius, in Aeneidem, 8.187; Minucius Felix, Octavius, 13.5; Lactantius, Divinae insti- 
tutiones, 1.17.3, 5.2.7; Firmicus Maternus, De errore profanorum, 17.4; on women and 
old women in particular being expert in warding off or taking off the evil eye: Theocri- 
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' become part of the fabric of popular culture. A possible but only partial solu- 
tion to the problem may lie in the conventions governing the way in which 
Christians refer to the views of pagan philosophers. The Cappadocian fathers 
and John Chrysostom are in the habit of speaking in an extremely dismissive 
fashion of pagan philosophers when the views of these philosophers are in 
conflict with what they take to be Christian doctrine.?? We find Gregory 
of Nazianzus speaking of a certain theory as even more outlandish and old 
womanlike than the atoms of the Epicureans.* It is hard at the same time not 
to believe that the contempt expressed by the Cappadocian fathers is something 
of a pose designed to reassure their hearers and readers that, despite their edu- 
cation in the pagan classics, they had no truck with the ideas of pagans.35 
Despite his dismissal of Plutarch’s theory, Basil has more in common with 
Plutarch than perhaps he would want to admit: he too believes that the eyes of 
the envious may cause hurt, but instead of having recourse to atomic theory to 


tus, 6.39-40, 7.126-27; Heliod., Aethiop., 4.5.3; Persius, 2.31-34; Ps. Acro, in Horatii 
Epodem, 8.18; Augustine, Confessiones, 1.7.11; old women as magic-workers: Plu- 
tarch, De superstit., 166a; Lucian, Philopseudes, 9, Dialogi meretricum, 4.1, 3, 5; John 
Chrysostom, Ad illuminandos catecheses, PG 49, col. 240, In epistulam 2 ad Corin- 
thios, PG 61, col. 106, In epistulam ad Colossenses, PG 62, cols. 358-59; Athanasius, 
Fragmentum de amuletis, PG 2, col. 1320; Tibullus, 1.8.17-18; Horace, Sermones, 1.8; 
Propertius, 2.4.15; Ovid, Amores, 1.8; Petronius, Satyricon, 131. 

°° Cf. Gregory of Nazianzus, Contra Iulianum imperatorem, 2, PG 35, col. 717, 
Adversus Eunomianos, 10, PG 36, col. 24, Carmina moralia, 10 (de virtute), PG 37, 
col. 695; John Chrysostom, Ad populum Antiochenum, PG 49, col. 175, In Acta Aposto- 
lorum, PG 60, col. 47. 

** Gregory of Nazianzus, De theologia, 10, PG 36, col. 36: 6 Kai tdv 
"Emxovupeiov atéuov dtonmtepév te Kai ypawdséotepov. 

°° For an echo in Basil (Ep. 11) of a letter of Epicurus (fr. 138 Usener) suggestive 
of a certain sympathy and understanding for that philosopher: P. Von der Miihl, “Basil- 
ius und der letzte Brief Epikurs,” MusHelv 12 (1955), 47-49; W. Schmid, RAC 5 (1962), 
s.v. Epikur, col. 783; on Basil’s attitude toward Greek literature and his use of Greek 
philosophy to bolster his arguments: N. G. Wilson, Saint Basil on the Value of Greek 
Literature (London, 1975), 9-13; on the view that Basil’s attacks on Greek philosophy 
and science in the Hexameron do not reflect Basil’s own position but the official voice 
of the church: E. Amand de Mendieta, “The Official Attitude of Basil of Caesarea as a 
Christian Bishop towards Greek Philosophy and Science,” in The Orthodox Churches 
and the West, D. Baker, ed., Studies in Church History 13 (1976), 25-49; the cleanness 
of this division questioned: M. Naldini, Basilio di Cesarea, Sulla Genesi (Milan, 
1990), XXIV—Xxv. 
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explain how that could be, he appeals to the notion of envious demons using 
envious human beings as the instruments of their will. Basil does not spell out 
his reasons for rejecting the idea that the envious can harm through their eyes 
alone, but from the emphasis that he places on its being done through the eyes 
alone we may surmise that neither he nor his audience could imagine harm 
being done without direct physical contact. The same pattern of reasoning, as 
we have seen, lies behind pagan rejection of Bacxavia. 

From our vantage point it seems obvious that the same objection should 
apply to the theory that demons may, through the eyes of the envious, effect 
harm. For Basil, on the other hand, bringing the demonic or the divine into the 
explanation puts the explanation on a plane that excuses the further exercise of 
the critical faculty. Basil’s rationality, like that of most men, extends as far as 
it can be made to coincide with deeply held beliefs, fears, and interests, but no 
further. His reservations about the envious having the power to inflict harm 
through their eyes turn out to be very limited.*° He is not prepared to deny that 
the eyes of the envious may be dangerous, if demons use them, let alone that 
there may be envious demonic and diabolical forces out there intent on destroy- 
ing what is fair and good. 

When John Chrysostom attacks the notion of the evil eye as incoherent, 
what he too attacks under that heading is Plutarch’s conception of the evil eye. 
His attack comes in his commentary on a passage in Paul’s Letter to the Gala- 
tians that is something of a touchstone of the sensitivity of those who comment 
on it to the implications of belief in the evil eye for Christian doctrine. The 
problem with the passage and another in the Gospel of Matthew is that they 
might be taken to show that Paul and Jesus respectively subscribed to belief in 
the evil eye. The passage in Matthew (20:15)— the parable in which the lord 
of the vineyard asks those who complain to him that those who have only 
worked from the eleventh hour have received as much as they who have worked 
all day, whether their eye is not evil because he is good?”——is less of an embar- 
rassment than that in Galatians. It is not particularly plausible to suppose that 
in it Jesus has the evil eye in mind. Nonetheless, the possibility that Jesus might 
be thought to lend his authority to the notion makes Chrysostom take pains to 


%° Similarly Charles Stewart, Demons and the Devil: Moral Imagination in Mod- 
em Greek Culture (Princeton, 1991), 290 note 16. See also Richard P. H. Greenfield, 
Traditions of Belief in Late Byzantine Demonology (Amsterdam, 1988), 112. 

37 71 0 OBaAUGG GOV NOVNpds EoTLY, StL Ey GyaOds eipt; 
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* ensure that his readers understand the passage correctly. Paul’s words in Gala- 
tians (3:1) in calling the Galatians foolish and asking who has put an envious 
spell on them are less easily discounted. 

In Chrysostom’s view, Galatians 3:1 is a rebuke aimed at the Galatians, 
couched not in the harshest way possible, but made less severe by the sugges- 
tion, in €BdoKavev, that the Galatians’ conduct has been sufficiently meritor- 
ious to have drawn envy on their heads; what has happened is that the Galatians 
have suffered the assault of a demon fiercely hostile to their success.*? Chryso- 
stom now proceeds to give a justification for his interpretation of eBdoxavev 
as a reference to a demonic assault and not to fascination by the human eye: 
he argues that when we hear of ¢@6voc in this passage and in the Gospels of 
Oo8aALOs Tovnpds meaning “envy,” then we are not to suppose that the cast 
of the eye harms those seeing it, for the eye could not be bad, being only a 
bodily part.*' There then follows an extremely tortured explanation of how 
Christ came to use 6@6c0Ap0¢ movnpdc of envy, the gist of which is that, as the 
eye is a passive receptor through which the vision of what is seen flows into 
the soul, there can be nothing bad about the way in which it sees, the badness 
being confined to the reception of what is seen by souls endowed with a bad- 
ness that gives rise to envy.” By this Chrysostom may mean that while the eyes 
of the envious are not bad in the sense that they can do harm, they are bad in 


38 © avontor TaAdtar, tic dudc EBaokavev; 

3° John Chrysostom, In epistulam ad Galatas commentarius, PG 61, col. 648: 
ovK GLolpov eyKoutov tiv exinAné. Oeic. tobto yap Setkvivtog Eotiv, bt1 b86vov 
va Expattov mpdtepov, Kai Saipovos éntipeta 13 yuyvouevov Tv, cdodpov Kata 
this ebnpeptac avtHv nvedoavtos. 

© B. Kotting, RAC, s.v. Béser Blick, col. 479, is misleading here in paraphrasing 
the intent of Chrysostom’s position to be that the danger of the evil eye comes not from 
the eye itself but from moral distortion in the heart of the envious man and in attributing 
the same view to Jerome on Gal. 3:1. 

“| John Chrysostom, In ep. ad Gal. comm., col. 648: étav 5& o8d6vov aKxotons 
Evtad0a, Kai ev 7 EvayyeAio oo8aALov rovypov 70 adtd SnAodvta, UH Todt vo- 
Lions, StL TOV OOBaALaV BOAT tods OpGvtac BAdntew nédvKEV’ GbOAALOS yap 
ovK Gv ety movnpdc, adtd 16 wéAO<. 

®” Tbid.: GAA’ Evtad0a o Xpiotic obtw tov OBd6vov AEyer. GBAALOV LEV Yap tO 
OTAGs Opay tig Evdov Sieotpaypévns yivetar yvOuns. Exerdi, yap Sie tis aioOi- 
GEWS TADTNG Els THY YUXTV NL@V ELopel THv Opapevav f OEwpia, Kai ao Ent TOAD 
év TAovtM WaALOTAa O OB6voc tiktetaL, o 5& TAODTOS GNO OdBAALGV Opatar, Kai 
ai Svuvacteiar Kai at Sopvdopiat &:& todto novnpov OdOaApov éExdAccev, od Tov 
Op@vta, GAAG Tov Leta BaoKkavias OpOvta and Tig Kata woxT ToOvYpias, 
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the sense that envy distorts the vision and causes it to put an evil construction 
on what is seen.” 

Chrysostom’s position on Galatians 3:1 is, accordingly, that the verse re- 
fers to a demonic assault on the Galatians motivated by envy and not to some 
human being’s having cast an evil eye on them. The argument presented in 
support of this conclusion is an attack not only on the popular belief that the 
eyes of the envious can harm but also on those such as Plutarch, who try to 
provide a reasoned defense of it. There are two indications that this is what he 
is doing: (1) an element of the proposition that he bids us not believe (i.e., that 
the eyes of the person hurt have to catch the cast of the eyes of the envious 
party for harm to be done) is a feature of most ancient explanations of the 
evil eye, including that of Plutarch, but, in popular belief, is not presumably 
considered a necessary factor since there not only are humans and animals 
bewitched but also trees and crops; (2) Chrysostom is emphatic that the eye 
itself does nothing but acts as the passive instrument through which what is 
seen flows into the soul; this view of visual perception stands in marked con- 
trast to the theory of vision underlying Plutarch’s explanation of the evil eye, 
in which something flows out of the eyes to impinge on the object perceived.*5 

I am unable to demonstrate that Chrysostom knew the Quaestiones convi- 
vales, but, like Basil, he knew Plutarch’s De tranquillitate animi, as M. Pohlenz 
showed long ago. A strong case can also be made for Chrysostom’s having 
drawn on the De invidia et odio in his homily De invidia.** The points in com- 
mon here between Chrysostom and Plutarch are not the same as those between 
Basil and Plutarch, a fair indication that Chrysostom, though he may have read 
Basil, is not dependent on him in this matter.” 


* Cf. John Chrysostom, De Christi divinitate, PG 48, col. 808: o1 yap tav 680- 
vobvtov dg8aALoi by1é¢ OdSév BAEMOVOL. 

“ Cf. Ap. Rhod., Arg., 4.1669-70 (dependent on Democritus): éy@o8onoiov / 
Supact xyakKeioro TéAw éuéynpev omondc; [Alex. Aphrod.], Probl, 2.53: Oonep 
iGdn¢ Tig Kai PBoponords aktic Eero and tic KdPNS adtdV: KAI adth eicLlodoa 
51a TAV OPOAALGV tod HOovovpevon tpéyer Thy yoy Kai Ti odotv. 

* Quaest. conviv., 681a: ohuKivytos yap 1 Syig odoa pets nvebwatos adyiv 
ablévtos MUPaSy Savpactijy tiva Siacne{per Sivayry, ote TOAAG Kai TAGYELV KAL 
noetv 51 adtijc tov Gvepanov. 

“© Pohlenz, “Nachklinge,” 91-94. 

*” The case for Chrysostom’s indebtedness in the De invid. (PG 63, cols. 677-82) 
to Plutarch’s De invid. et od. rests on the presence in both of the following topics: 
animals do not envy each other and, though they may go to war with each other, the 
hatred is provoked by a cause: John Chrys., De invid., PG 63, col. 677 = Plut., De 
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It turns out then that Basil and Chrysostom take very much the same line 
in interpreting the evil eye and are both concerned to reject not only popular 
belief but also the rationalization of the belief devised by Plutarch. It is not 
surprising that there should be a measure of agreement on this point between 
Chrysostom and his older contemporary, Basil. That Chrysostom should resort 
to detailed philosophical argument to support his rejection, and Basil should 
not, reflects the differing requirements of a popular address and a learned com- 
mentary. Finally, both Chrysostom and Basil present a unified voice in seeing 
Backavia as a form of envious demonic assault. 

Jerome’s commentary on Galatians was probably written along with com- 
mentaries on three other Pauline epistles in a.D. 387/88. It was composed in a 
hasty fashion and draws on the work of earlier commentators.** Jerome takes 
a somewhat different approach to Galatians 3:1 from Chrysostom: he argues 
that Paul uses the language of the people in this matter, but not because Paul 
supposes there is such a thing as fascinus in its vulgar acceptance.*® He goes 
on to adduce two passages from the Septuagint in which the terms Backovia 
and BaéoKkavog are used,” and to conclude that they teach us that a man may 
be tortured in his envy by another’s good luck or that a man who is in posses- 
sion of some good may be harmed by another’s fascinating him, that is, envying 
him. Of this latter belief, Jerome says that fascinus is supposed particularly to 
harm infants, the young, and those whose step is not yet firm.*! As an example 
of the belief he cites a verse from Vergil’s Third Eclogue, ascribing it not to 
Vergil by name but to a certain pagan: “nescio quis teneros oculus mihi fascinat 
agnos” (103). Whether the belief is true or not, he will leave to God to see, he 
says. Jerome makes himself seem more open-minded on this issue than in fact 


invid. et od., 537b-c; misfortunes of envied put an end to envy: John Chrys., De invid., 
PG 63, col. 677 = Plut., De invid. et od., 538b; the reason for enmities disappears: John 
Chrys., De invid., PG 63, col. 678 = Plut., De invid. et od., 538c. 

48 See J. N. D. Kelly, Jerome (London, 1975), 145. 

* Jerome, Comm. in Gal., PL 26, cols. 372-73: “quod autem sequitur: Qui vos 
fascinavit, digne Paulo (qui etsi imperitus est sermone, non tamen scientia) debemus 
exponere, non quo scierit esse fascinum, qui vulgo putatur nocere; sed usus sermone 
sit trivii, et ut in ceteris, ita et in hoc quoque loco, verbum quotidianae sermoci- 
nationis assumpserit.” 

% Sirach 18:18.2; Sapientia Salomonis 4:12. 

5! Jerome, ibid.: “dicitur fascinus proprie infantibus nocere, et aetati parvulae, et 
his qui necdum firmo vestigio figant gradum.” 
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he turns out to be, since the possibility he goes on to raise is that demons may 
serve this sin and may turn away from their good works whomsoever they know 
to have made a beginning or some progress in the work of God.** Jerome seems 
to have in mind a position identical to that of Basil, namely, that demons will 
use the eyes of the envious to further their own purposes.** He appears to em- 
ploy it to explain what has happened to the Galatians. He now offers a fuller 
interpretation of the passage that is based on the assumption that Paul is ex- 
ploiting the vulgar notion of fascinus: just as those of tender years are said to 
be harmed by fascinus, so too have the Galatians, who have recently been born 
in the faith of Christ and have been nourished on milk, been harmed as it were 
by someone fascinating them, with the result that they had become nauseated 
in the faith and had vomited forth the food of the Holy Spirit. 

What emerges from all of this is Jerome’s concern that Paul not be thought 
to subscribe to belief in fascinatio in what Jerome imagines is its popular ac- 
ceptance, and at the same time his willingness to entertain the possibility that 
demons may use envious men to further their own purposes, presumably acting 
through their envious gaze. Fascinus in its popular acceptance for Jerome ap- 
parently means a person’s being able to harm someone else, though the means 
by which this is done are not specified. 

The interpretation or interpretations of Galatians 3:1 given by Jerome are 
almost certainly not wholly of his own devising. However, they are not to be 
found in either Marius Victorinus or Ambrosiaster, both of whose commentar- 
ies he uses, though without acknowledgment. We know that he also used the 
Greek commentary of Eusebius of Emesa, extant only in fragments, none of 
which have any bearing on Galatians 3:1. It is nonetheless possible that Euse- 
bius is one of his sources here. 

Jerome does not say why he is not prepared to countenance the idea that 
Paul could have used fascinus in its ordinary acceptance, and there is no hint 
in his commentary of what he found objectionable in the idea. The sources on 


52 Tbid.: “hoc utrum verum, necne sit, Deus viderit: quia potest fieri, ut et dae- 
mones huic peccato serviant; et quoscunque in Dei opere vel coepisse, vel profecisse 
cognoverint, eos a bonis operibus avertant.” 

3 Cf. Dorrie, Kénigskult, 110 note 4. 

% Jerome, ibid.: “nunc illud in causa est, quod ex opinione vulgi sumptum puta- 
mus exemplum, ut quomodo tenera aetas noceri dicitur fascino: sic etiam Galatae in 
Christo fide nuper nati, et nutriti lacte, et non solido cibo, velut quodam fascinante sint 
nociti: et stomacho fidei nauseante Spiritus sancti cibum evomuerint.” 
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which he drew may have explained their position more fully. Jerome’s com- 
mentary does nonetheless provide an indication that Chrysostom had predeces- 
sors in rejecting the possibility of reading Galatians 3:1 literally and in inter- 
preting instances of fascination as demonic rather than human assaults. 

The tradition of interpretation that we find in Chrysostom and Jerome was 
by no means universal. The two early Latin commentaries on Galatians, that 
of Marius Victorinus and that of the writer given the name Ambrosiaster by 
Erasmus, both explain what €Bdoxavev means, but have nothing to say either 
about whether Paul subscribes to the belief that men can fascinate or whether 
there is anything to the belief.*> Victorinus, in fact, writes in such a way as to 
suggest that he accepts the belief.** Augustine in his commentary quotes the 
verse but has nothing to say about it (Expositio in Galatas, PL 35, col. 2116). 

If expressions of disbelief in the evil eye were only to be found in Basil, 
Chrysostom, and Jerome, we might be inclined to suppose that the evil eye was 
a matter of limited and local concern and that it was an issue only in the minds 
of those who had read Plutarch or had in some way been influenced by him. 
There is, however, evidence of a more widespread concern with fascination in 
Christian circles in both the East and West. 

Two generations or more before Basil, the North African father Tertullian, 
a convert to Christianity from paganism, had already in effect rejected what he 
called fascinus in its pagan understanding. The language he employs suggests 
the position he adopts was already one that had some standing among Chris- 
tians. In the De virginibus velandis, a tract denouncing the action of a group 
of young Carthaginian women who had decided to remain unmarried and who 
had been persuaded to stand in church with their heads uncovered and their 
faces unveiled,*’ he maintains that among the benefits a virgin acquires from 
veiling herself from the eyes of others is that she protects herself against scan- 
dalous talk, suspicion, whispering, emulation, and envy itself.5* Mention of 
envy leads Tertullian to go on to say that there is also something feared among 


°° Marius Victorinus: In epistulam Pauli ad Galatas liber I, PL 8, cols. 1166-67; 
Ambrosiaster: PL 17, col. 372. 

°° Victorinus, ibid.: “non patiuntur fascinum, nisi qui in bono aliquo pollent, et 
patiuntur a malignis et invidis.” 

°? On the circumstances that gave rise to this tract, see Peter Brown, The Body 
and Society (New York, 1988), 80. 

* Tertullian, De virginibus velandis, 15, PL 2, col. 959: “confugit ad velamen 
capitis, quasi ad galeam, quasi ad clypeum, qui bonum suum protegat adversus ictus 
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pagans, to which they give the name of fascinus; it is the unhappy outcome of 
too great praise and glory.°° This, Tertullian says, Christians sometimes inter- 
pret by the devil and sometimes by God; in the one case as a hatred of what is 
good and in the other as a judgment on arrogance that raises up the humble 
and lays low those who have got above themselves.© A pious virgin, he con- 
cludes, will therefore fear, under the heading of fascinus, the envious temper 
of the Adversary and the censorious eye of God.®! That is to say, a virgin will 
veil herself so that her beauty may not incur the envious eye of the devil and 
so that the pride she takes in her beauty may not draw God’s wrath on her head. 

How many Christians interpreted fascinus in quite this way we cannot say, 
and we may suspect that Tertullian is recommending rather than reporting a 
widely accepted interpretation of the notion. That said, it does nonetheless 
sound as though he is appealing to a recognized position. He does not explain 
in any detail what the nature of the fascinus feared by pagans was.® His insis- 
tence that it is to be understood as God’s punishment of pride or the envy of 
the devil would seem to indicate that he is taking issue with an understanding 
of the term that attributed special powers to human beings. On the other hand, 
his definition of fascinus as the unhappy outcome of too great praise and glory 
does suggest not only that he is thinking of men casting the evil eye but also 
of their fascinating by praising.® He has, accordingly, in mind a conception of 


tentationum, adversus iacula scandalorum, adversus suspiciones, et susurros, et aemula- 
tionem, ipsum quoque livorem.” 

59 Tbid.: “nam est aliquid etiam apud ethnicos metuendum, quod fascinum vocant, 
infeliciorem laudis et gloriae enormioris eventum.” 

6° Tbid.: “hoc nos interdum diabolo interpretamur: ipsius est enim, boni odium, 
interdum Deo deputamus: illius est enim superbiae iudicium, extollentis humiles, et 
deprimentis elatos.” 

6! Thid.: “timebit itaque virgo sanctior, vel in nomine fascini, hinc adversarium, 
inde Deum: illius lividum ingenium, huius censorium lumen.” 

® Thee, Julius Africanus, 403 note 3, thinks that Tertullian’s position is ambigu- 
ous and that he refers to the evil eye “in a sort of ad hominem argument, as a pagan 
idea which at least served to reinforce his ideas about virgins wearing veils.’ Robin 
Lane Fox’s (Pagans and Christians [Harmondsworth, 1986], 370) paraphrase of 
the intent of the passage is also somewhat misleading: “Tertullian drew attention to 
the continuing risks of the pagans’ ‘evil eye’ as a counter to the virgins’ self- 
congratulation.” 

6 There is an instance of fascinare used meaning “to fascinate by praising” in 
Tertullian’s account of Marcion’s attack on Luke’s version of the nativity of Jesus: “ta- 
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Jascinus rather wider than that with which Basil, John Chrysostom, and Jerome 
were to take issue. Furthermore, his interpretation of it differs somewhat from 
theirs. What he does have in common with them is that he would deny that 
there is anything to fascinus as it was understood by pagans. He would also 
agree with them in imputing at least some instances of fascinus to the devil. 
There is then already in Tertullian the germ of the doctrine on fascination by 
the evil eye that we find in later authors. 

Tertullian gives us some impression of what a preacher not influenced by 
pagan philosophical discussion of the topic might say to his flock about fasci- 
nation by the evil eye and in what sort of context the issue would arise. Some 
further light on these points is shed by a homily attributed to Eusebius of Alex- 
andria on the observance of the Sabbath (Sermo VII: De Neomeniis et Sabbatis 
et de non observandis avium vocibus, PG 86.1, cols. 354-57). The sermon is 
an attack on those Christians who give as their reason for performing some act 
of charity that it is the Sabbath or the first day of a new month or a birthday, or 
again who say that Easter is coming and that they are watching the birds. Such 
conduct, Eusebius declares, is characteristic of Jews, not Christians. He goes 
on to criticize a number of other practices that take place on these occasions: 
not giving fire to a neighbor after sunset, paying attention to the cries of birds, 
and treating men’s utterances as prophetic.®* He summarizes the intent of this 
section of his argument by declaring that Christians ought not to spend their 
time on such days paying close attention to the cries of birds, to what day and 
hour it is, and to being on their guard against men (napatnpeiv avOpanovc). 

What Eusebius now goes on to attack are men who, instead of blaming 
the devil for what has gone wrong, when Satan destroys some fine work they 
have made, assert that so-and-so as he went past fascinated it. This leads 
Eusebius to exclaim at the way in which men ascribe Baoxavia to their fellow 
men when the devil has from the beginning been envious and is at war with 


ceat et anus illa” (sc. Anna, Luke 2:36-38), “ne fascinet puerum” (De carne Christi, 
PL 2, col. 800). 

* Tam deeply indebted to Dirk Krausmiiller for pointing out the homily to me. I 
fear that, but for him, I would never have come across it. 

*° GAdo1 ovAGoGovtat davis dpvéov, Kai KANSoviopLods dvOpdnov. 

*° 6 deiva dvOpanos napdywv éBéoKavev. For the evil eye being cast by one 
passing by, cf. the exorcism from early 19th-century Crete quoted in Curt Wachsmuth, 
Das alte Griechenland im Neuen (Bonn, 1864), 60-61: kai nepdoao’ ot &yyedot «’ 1 
apxayyerot Kai d6appicact ty. 
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mankind. Eusebius proceeds to explain how the devil contrives to get men to 
blame their ills on the Baoxavia of their fellows: if he should see a man doing 
good work in his field, he conceives envy of him and strives to break him; but 
since he is invisible, he contrives to have the responsibility ascribed to others 
who are without guilt; again when he sees a fine ox exerting itself pulling a 
cart and people admiring it and praising it, he causes it to collapse; its master 
does not blame the devil but a man who is without guilt. A further exclamation 
at the power of the devil follows: how the devil is always able, whenever he 
wants to do ill, to get one of those persons whom men are on their guard against 
(Ov LEAAOVOLY RapagpvAdttecBat) to be present; thus a man going on a jour- 
ney away from home, from which he will return without having accomplished 
his goal, will say that he met so-and-so as he left and that was the reason 
for his failure. Eusebius ends the homily with the observation that we have a 
phylactery against the Backavia of the devil in the form of the cross. 

The connecting thread that ties Eusebius’ denunciation of Judaizing prac- 
tices to his criticism of those men who blame their misfortunes on the 
Baoxavia of their fellows rather than the devil is that these men are guilty of 
being on their watch against their fellows. It is possible that a similar under- 
lying connection in thought is to be discerned in John Chrysostom: in two 
homilies he lumps together with the observance of the cries of birds and the 
utterances of men the use of incantations and amulets, to which in one case he 
adds engaging in magic-working (Jn epistulam I ad Corinthios, PG 61, col. 
38; In epistulam I ad Timotheum, PG 62, col. 552). To Chrysostom’s way of 
thinking these practices were clearly all of a piece. It is worth mentioning that 
he also attacks paying attention to the cries of birds and the utterances of men 
(KAnSoviopot Kai oimviscpot) on the same ground as does Eusebius, namely, 
that the Christians who do this are guilty of Judaizing (Comm. in ep. ad Gal., 
PG 61, col. 623). Whatever the connecting thread may be that ties these prac- 
tices together for Chrysostom, we can at least be confident that attention to the 
cries of birds and to men’s utterances was in the eyes of Chrysostom very 
closely connected with engaging in such magical practices as wearing amulets 
and uttering incantations. 

Eusebius, accordingly, provides us with another context in which a con- 
gregation might be urged to put aside the belief that their fellow men could 
fascinate them, either by their looks or by their praise: denunciation of such 
Judaizing practices as attending to birds’ cries and to the utterances of men as 
though they were fraught with significance. For Eusebius the same mistaken 
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‘ view of the world is to be seen in finding significance in the calls of birds as is 
apparent in thinking that men can harm by their looks or praise. Eusebius does 
not say why he thinks this is a wrong-headed point of view. He evidently imag- 
ines it sufficient for the purpose of a sermon to denounce it as a piece of trick- 
ery on the part of the devil. Like Tertullian, Eusebius takes a larger view of 
what men mean by Baoxavia than do Basil and John Chrysostom: he deals 
with both acts of fascination done through the eyes and fascinating by praising. 
He certainly still continues to believe in a form of fascination in attributing the 
misfortunes that men blame on their fellows to the envy of the devil. He adds, 
however, a twist to that thesis, not found elsewhere: the devil deliberately tricks 
men into thinking that the ills they suffer are to be attributed to the envious 
gaze of a passerby or someone’s admiring praise. 


Conclusions 


We would go rather further than the evidence warrants were we to suggest that 
all of the prominent men in the upper reaches of the hierarchy of the church in 
both East and West were agreed that human beings did not have the capacity 
to fascinate others, whether by casting their envious eyes on them or by prais- 
ing them. So far as we can see, this was not an issue that troubled everyone 
equally. The commentaries on Galatians 3:1 that make no mention of the issue 
are an indication that not everybody was sensitive to the problem. On the other 
hand, the testimony of Tertullian and Eusebius is proof that it was not only very 
highly educated Christians, such as Basil and John Chrysostom, who found the 
idea that one man could harm another with his envious gaze incredible. It looks 
rather as if there was, in the hierarchy of the church from at least the end 
of the third century a.D., a widely shared hostility to belief in Baokavia and 
fascinatio, to which Basil and John Chrysostom subscribe, though their con- 
ception of BaoKavia has been influenced by Plutarch and what they take issue 
with is his explanation of it. 

All of the fathers of the church who do attack belief in the evil eye take it 
for granted that Christians do have reason to fear a supernatural force, envious 
of good fortune, prosperity, beauty, and virtue. They naturally identify that 
force with the devil. Two of them, Basil and Jerome, go further and maintain 
or suggest that the devil or his demons use men’s envious eyes to accomplish 
their own envious purposes. Others such as Tertullian, John Chrysostom, and 
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Eusebius exclude the action of human intermediaries and put down the reverses 
that the fortunate suffer to the direct action of the devil. Only Eusebius puts 
forward the view that the devil deliberately contrives to make his envious as- 
saults on the fortunate when there are men around on whose envious gaze or 
praise the catastrophe can be blamed. 

For most ordinary Christians it was probably a matter only of academic 
interest whether the harm their neighbor’s envious eye inflicted on them was 
his own unaided doing or whether he was the instrument of the devil and his 
demons. The author of a Christian magical papyrus of the sixth century A.D., 
intended to protect a house and those dwelling in it from all ill and from fasci- 
nation by the spirits of the air and the human eye, clearly remained unaffected 
and is in fact, with that concern for differentiation characteristic of late antique 
magic, anxious to distinguish between fascination by the spirits of the air and 
fascination by the human eye, so that he might the better be able to counter 
them (PGM P 9).°’ Nor again does the author of an inscription from Pgaz in 
Syria that dates to the middle of the fifth century a.D. betray any awareness 
that he contravenes Christian doctrine when, after calling on the Trinity and 
God to drive ®@6voc far off, he declares that because Christ’s hand relieves 
pain, he will not fear the plans of the demon who wreaks ill nor the hate-filled 
and unlawful eye of man (GLSyr 1599.6-7).° 

Even John Chrysostom when his guard is down speaks as if the eyes of 
envious men can harm. In his commentary on | Corinthians, in a discussion of 
what apotropaic devices a Christian may use without allowing himself to be 
entrapped by the devil, he roundly condemns the practice followed by nurses 
and maidservants of anointing a child’s forehead with mud when they take it 
to the baths to ward off as they say the 6¢80AMdc novnpdc, Backavia, and 
86voc (Comm. in ep. I ad Cor. PG 61, col. 106).* Do they imagine, he asks, 


7 Stadvrakov tov OtKOV TODTOV PET TAV EvOLKODVIMV GRO TaVTOG KAKOD, 
6nO BacKootvns néons depivov TvevLatov Kai dvOpanivov 6o8aA[LOd]. 

8 tovveKev OD Tpouéotmt KaKoppé(xK)to10 (wevoivds / Saipovoc, 06 avdpdc 
otuyepov Kai dOZoLLOV. 

® BdpBopov at yuvaiKes Ev 16 BaAaveto AauBGvovoal Tpodol Kal Bepanatvi- 
ec, Kai 16 Saxt6A@ xpioaoal, Kate tod LEToNOV TUNODOL TOD naLdtov: Kav Epyntat 
u16, ti BotAeta1 6 BdpBopos, tt SE O mNAdC; OGBOALOV TOVNPOV GAOOTPEdEL, ONOl, 
Kai BaoKxaviav Kai o06vov. For the practice of anointing the forehead with a mixture 
of mud and spittle using the middle finger (digitus infamis) to apply it and of using the 
colored threads Chrysostom mentions earlier in the same passage (PG 61, cols. 105-6) 
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that it has the power to ward off the devil’s regiments, and then goes on to ask 
a further question, apparently addressing his reader, in which he attempts to 
reduce to the absurd the practice of anointing a child’s forehead with mud: if 
mud is so efficacious even on the forehead, why do we not anoint all of our 
bodies with mud, since we are full-grown men in the prime of life who have 
more people who envy us than a child?” It is possible to argue that the mention 
of the devil’s regiment shows that in Chrysostom’s view bewitchment by an 
envious eye is always the devil’s work. That may well be so, in some sense, but 
there is a difference between saying that those men who cast an envious look 
are doing the devil’s work and saying that the devil or his demons, in their 
envious hatred of the good, bestow on the eyes of envious men the capacity to 
harm. However that may be, we should remember that Chrysostom’s attack is not 
directed at the maidservants and nurses who believe that the envious eyes of 
those around them may harm their charges but at the measures they take to pro- 
tect the child. Chrysostom certainly believes that measures are needed and that 
the child is under threat; he recommends that the infant from its first years be 
protected by the weapons of the spirit, which it turns out means teaching the child 
to make the sign of the cross on its forehead and, before it is able to do that with 
its own hand, to impress the shape of the cross on the child’s forehead.”! 


to cure someone under a spell, cf. Petr., Sat., 131.4: “illa (sc. anicula) de sinu licium 
protulit varii coloris filis intortum cervicemque vinxit meam. mox turbatum sputo pul- 
verem medio sustulit digito frontemque repugnantis signavit”’; on the danger that a body 
completely exposed to view in a bath risked of being fascinated, see K. M. D. Dun- 
babin, “Baiarum Grata Voluptas: Pleasures and Dangers of the Baths.” PBSR 57 
(1989), 33-46. 

7 OASKANPOV TOD StaP6AOV Tapdtaéiw anootpéder ... Ei yap 6 BdpBopoc 
TOUTO Nortel, Sa i UN Kal od TODTO Nolet Exi 10d CaVTOD LEtéTOV, dvip dv Kai 
év é€et yeyovas, Kai WaAAOV tod rorSiov tods dBovodvtas Exev; 51a tH WI Kai GAOV 
BopBopoig 16 cua; et yup Eni tod petdTOV tooadmy exer Loydv, tivoc Evexev ody 
dAov ceavtdv BopBépa kataypierc; on the danger that those whose bodies are in the 
peak of physical condition face of falling seriously ill, if they are fascinated, cf. Plut., 
Quaest. conviv., 692e. 

71 GAM &x pains NAkiag mvevwatikots adté nepropattete Sndo1c, Kai TH 
yeti masevete oppayiCew 16 pétwnov: kai xpiv 7 SvvnOfvat th xetpi todt0 Tot- 
Elv, ADTOL EvtUMODtE AVTOIg TOV OTAUPdv. On the value of the cross as apotropaeum: 
John Chrys., Ad illum catech., PG 49, col. 246, De adoratione pretiosae crucis, PG 58, 
col. 838, Comm. in ep. ad Eph., PG 62, cols. 357-59. See also FE J. Dilger, Antike und 
Christentum, TI (Miinster, 1932), 81-116. 
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John Chrysostom says quite explicitly elsewhere that magic-working may 
cause its victim to waste away. In his commentary on Ephesians, one of the 
categories of magic-worker whom he credits with having this capacity are the 
envious; to iliustrate his contention that the soul can harm without needing 
the body’s help, he speaks of sorcerers, magicians, the envious, and wizards 
having the power to cause the body to waste away (Commentarius in epistulam 
ad Ephesios, PG 62, cols. 41—-42).? ; 

We probably do not do Chrysostom too much of an injustice, if we con- 
clude that when his mind is not directed to the implications of what he is say- 
ing, he is quite prepared to speak as if the eyes of the envious presented a real 
danger. At the same time we should bear in mind that in concentrating our 
attention on this one narrow aspect of fear of envy, we misrepresent the nature 
of the unseen threat that a Christian living in late fourth-century Antioch or 
Constantinople felt surrounded him. The women who daub mud on the fore- 
heads of the children in their charge and then reply, when asked why they do 
it, that it turns away the o@8aApd¢ xovnpdc, Backavia, and 686vog do not 
necessarily have a specific threat in mind, much less assign a. separate identity 
to these three expressions. In their minds, the identities of these dangers will 
have overlapped and in some measure fused with each other. 

What Christians of this time are afraid of and what they blame their mis- 
fortunes on is envy. In this they are no different from their pagan contemporar- 
ies and pagan ancestors. Sometimes the danger will have seemed to come from 
a particular direction, in which case it will be given a specific identity, but 
mostly it will have had no particular focus. When Gregory of Nyssa speaks, in 
a consolatory or funeral oration or in his biography of his sister Macrina, of a 
young woman’s having been snatched away by @8@6voc, he speaks in exactly the 
same language that a pagan would have used in an epitaph, when confronted 
by a similarly premature death.’? There is no reason to think that 686voc meant 
anything very different to him from what it did to a pagan. If, on the other 


” KaOdrep ot yOntes EkEiVOL, OL UGYOL, OL PBovOtVTEG, OL bapLAKOl, HGALOTA 
THKOVOLV AbTOV. 

% 6 p86v0g abipmacev: Oratio consolatoria in Pulcheriam, PG 46, col. 865, 
Oratio funebris in Flaccum, PG 46, col. 884. Vita Macrinae, PG 46, col. 964; cf. Greg. 
Naz., Oratio funebris in Caesarem, PG 35, col. 764, Ep. 30.3, PG 37, col. 68. In pagan 
epitaphs: MAMA, VII.257a; Griechische Versinschriften, 1: Grabepigramme (Berlin, 
1955), 856, 971, 1941. 
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‘hand, the misfortune affects the church or one of its dignitaries, then the attri- 
bution of responsibility becomes more specific: the ¢@6voc is that of the devil, 
or it is implied that the devil and @6voc have worked hand in hand. Thus 
Gregory of Nyssa, in his Encomium in xl martyres, speaks first of the 606voc¢ 
that was aroused by the surpassing virtue of the martyrs and then goes on to 
say that just as the Adversary saw Job’s renown as a wrong against himself, so 
the one born by nature to oppose the good looked with an evil eye on these 
mighty opponents and was unable to endure such maturity of character in ones 
so young (PG 46, col. 760). 

This tendency to blame the reverses that the church and its servants suf- 
fered on the envy of the devil or his demons makes perfectly good sense within 
a theological system in which the primary defining characteristic of the devil 
and his demons is their envious resentment of all that is good. That premature 
death should be blamed on an envious force of an indeterminate nature, and 
not on the envy of the devil, is from one point of view not surprising since the 
devil’s envy should not in theory be directed at the merely young and beautiful 
but at those whose virtue throws his own moral failure into relief. On the other 
hand, there is no obvious place in the Christian scheme of things for an envious 
force of indeterminate identity. That men should still continue to appeal to it 
shows how powerful a hold a pagan way of looking at the world had over even 
theologically sophisticated men. 
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™ gic tooottov Leyakoovias Enipenoav, ote 1H nEpLévtt Tis Gpetiic Ka’ 
EavtOv avactijoar tov o0dvov. kabdnep yao .. . Eudbouev, Ot ddiknua Eavtod 
émotet 6 avtinados tis avOparivys Cwiic thy tod Imp evdoktunov, Kat 51d todto 
eEntElto MPO ALKLOLOV, OTL EAUMEL ADTOV O THB, GANO1vOc Kai SikaLog Kai GuepT- 
TOG Ov Tov AdTOV TPdTOV Eide TOVNPA SHOAALG 6 TOIg dyABOIg ExidvdUEVOS TODS 
peydAous tobt0us Gyaviotdc, Kal OK TiveyKE TOALGY Ev NALKiag vedtnt. Cf. Greg. 
Naz., Orat. fun. in Mel., PG 46, col. 856; Euseb., Praeparatio evangelica, 7.10.14-16 
GCS, Historia ecclesiastica, 8.1.6, 12.2~3, 10.4.14; Vita Constantini, 4.41.1-2 GCS. 


The Archaeological Context of Magic 
in the Early Byzantine Period 


JAMES RUSSELL 


The observant traveler familiar with the byways of southern Turkey will occa- 
sionally encounter small trees with their branches festooned with white pieces 
of cloth. A typical example may be seen near the lip of the Corycian Cave, a 
site of primeval numen, believed in antiquity to be the home of Typhon (Fig. 
On the rare occasions that I have seen people actually tying rags to bushes 
such as these, they were usually elderly women either alone or accompanied 
by young girls. Since the social constraints of Turkish rural society preclude 
me from serious discussion with the individuals engaged in the activity, I de- 
pend for an explanation of the custom on the remarks of male villagers whose 
scorn for the practice is barely disguised. There can be little doubt, however, 
that the custom of tying rags to bushes is very ancient and survives from a time 
when most peopie in this region of Turkey were still nomads or at least not yet 
fully sedentary. The purpose of those who engage in the practice is not in ques- 
tion. They are hoping thereby to secure some desired objective, the cure of an 
ailment or the ability to conceive a child on the part of a relative. There is much 
less certainty about the precise magical properties of the tree itself and the rag, 
or of the site selected for the ritual and the processes by which the desired ends 
will be achieved. The outsider can only acknowledge the truth of the opinion 
with which J. P. Roux concludes his discussion of this particular custom: “il 
faut se résigner, dans le monde des nomades anatoliens, 4 ne pas expliquer 
d’une maniére satisfaisante des faits qu’ils ont conservés sans bien connaitre 


Strabo, 14.5.5; Pomponius Mela, 1.13. T. S. MacKay, “The Major Sanctuaries 
of Pamphylia and Cilicia?’ ANRW, [1.18.3 (Berlin, 1990), 2103-10. 
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' leur signification et que, pour satisfaire leur besoin de comprendre, ils justifient 
comme ils peuvent.’? 

This example of magic in practice in the contemporary setting of rural 
Turkey serves to illustrate the difficulties that confront the scholar who seeks 
to comprehend magical beliefs among simple people. Even with the obvious 
advantage of autopsy and the opportunity to communicate with those familiar 
with the custom, much still defies explanation. By contrast, students of ancient 
magic must rely exclusively on the texts of spells and charms and the instruc- 
tions for effecting them contained in papyri and on what survives of the actual 
instrumenta employed to exercise magic, such as amulets, engraved gem- 
stones, bracelets, and phylacteries. These materials are no substitute for the 
living practitioners of magic as primary evidence, and their study begs a broad 
range of questions. Since the magical papyri are predominantly from Egypt, 
how valid are their contents for the Roman and Byzantine world as a whole? 
The material apparatus of magic such as amulets, on the other hand, even 
allowing for the uncertainty of provenance, is clearly drawn from a far broader 
geographical range, and especially Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine. This sug- 
gests a homogeneity of practice and belief in magic, especially evident in the 
iconography of devices to ward off the evil eye. How may we account, there- 
fore, for such uniformity, in the absence of any known organizing force or 
common statement of belief such as the Christian church employed in its un- 
successful efforts to maintain unity of doctrine? Another vexing question is 
whether the excessive reliance of modern scholarship on the written text gives 
a distorted impression of magical practices which, if contemporary Mediterra- 
nean societies are any guide, probably required little if any literacy on the 
part of those employing them. In short, is there not a risk of missing the 
mark when we allow the ancient commentators on Byzantine magic, whether 
sympathetic, as in the case of those who wrote treatises on the subject, or 
hostile, as in the case of the church fathers, to stand between us and the 
largely poor and illiterate inhabitants of small towns, villages, and country- 
side who actually wore the amulets and uttered the spells and perhaps even 
tied white rags on bushes? 

My interest in these matters originated with a group of objects found dur- 


2 J. P. Roux, Les traditions des nomades de la Turquie méridionale, Bibliothéque 
archéologique et historique de l’Institut Francais d’ Archéologie d’Istanbul 24 (Paris, 
1970), 208-12. 
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ing excavations at the small town of Anemurium on the coast of Isauria.? 
Though unfamiliar at the time of their discovery, it soon became clear that 
these objects were devices intended to protect their owners from the evil eye 
in the course of their daily lives. It also became apparent that they belonged to 
a time in the community’s life when its creative energies were concentrated on 
the Christian religion, a fact reflected in both the proliferation of church build- 
ings in the city and its surrounding chora and in the wide range of personal 
benefactions recorded in their mosaic floors.’ In this respect Anemurium was 
doubtless no different from most other communities throughout the eastern 
Mediterranean in the early Byzantine period. Underlying this devotion to the 
new faith, however, there clearly remained a deeply engrained attachment to 
practices inherited from some timeless past involving various forms of magic. 
Of these none commanded more widespread adherence from the general popu- 
lation than the belief in the bewitching glance of the evil eye, known variously 
as phthonos, baskania, baskosyne, baskanos ophthalmos, or, in Latin, invidia 
or invidiosus oculus. This unseen force could maim livestock, blight crops, 
render women barren, strike down children, or destroy the home, wealth, and 
health of the unknowing victim of its attention.* Examples of its influence and 
the measures taken to counter it were, and indeed remain, at least in rural 
society, ubiquitous throughout the eastern Mediterranean in numerous forms. 
In antiquity, householders inscribed apotropaic formulae to accompany the 


> For summaries of the history and antiquities of the site on the basis of fieldwork, 
see J. Russell, “Anemurium—eine rémische Kleinstadt in Kleinasien,” Antike Welt 7.4 
(1976), 2-20; and “Anemurium: The Changing Face of a Roman City,” Archaeology 
33.5 (1980), 31-40. Interim reports of field work in progress have appeared regularly 
since 1966 in TiirkArkDerg, in “Recent Archaeological Research in Turkey” in AnatsSt, 
and in M. J. Mellink, “Archaeology in Asia Minor” in AJA. All of the objects discussed 
are housed in the Anamur Museum. 

* See especially J. Russell, The Mosaic Inscriptions of Anemurium, Erganzungs- 
band zu den Tituli Asiae Minoris 13, DenkWien, phil.-hist. K1. 190 (Vienna, 1987). 

° The basic study of the evil eye in antiquity remains O. Jahn, Uber den Aber- 
glauben des bésen Blicks bei den Alten, Berichte tiber die Verhandl. der K. sdAchsischen 
Gesellsch. der Wissensch. zu Leipzig, phil.-hist. Kl. 7 (Leipzig, 1855), 28-110. For 
more recent discussions, J. Engemann, “Zur Verbreitung magischer Ubelabwehr in der 
nichtchristlichen und christlichen Spatantike;’ JbA Chr 18 (1975), 22-48 and K. M. D. 
Dunbabin and M. W. Dickie, “Invida rumpantur pectora: The Iconography of Phthonos- 
Invidia In Graeco-Roman Art,’ JbAChr 26 (1983), 7-37. 
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cross on their doors,° uttered special prayers to avert the danger, sometimes 
even with ecclesiastical authority,” and addressed their friends or named their 
children Abascantos: “Immune from the Evil Eye.”* Above all, people wore 
amulets, rings, and other protective devices inscribed with potent symbols and 
formulae to avert the bewitching glance of the envious.’ 

As a rule such beliefs were frowned on by the authorities, both secular 
and religious, as is evident from the writings of the church fathers, which 
abound with strictures against the superstitious fear of the evil eye and the 
amulets associated with it.'° No amount of preaching, however, nor even the 
occasional imposition of penalties on their use by both civil and religious au- 
thorities, seems to have had much effect on the use of amulets by the peasant 
and the artisan.'' Just how widespread their use was may be deduced from the 
archaeological context of the objects under consideration, which provides a 
more objective record of how ordinary people coped with the evil eye in their 
daily lives than the prejudiced testimony of most literary texts. 


6 The commonest formulae employed are the trisagion, xdpt BorjO1 or some vari- 
ant, Eig 6e6¢ udvoc, XMI (probably Xpiotdc, Mizar, TaBpuiA) and IXOYX; see 
W. K. Prentice, “Magical Formulae of Lintels of the Christian Period in Syria,” AJA 10 
(1901), 137-50. For formulae actually averting phthonos by name, cf. IGLSyr, no. 1909 
and H. Grégoire, Recueil des inscriptions grecques-chrétiennes d’Asie Mineure, 1 
(Paris, 1922), no. 230. 

7 For examples of prayers, see A. Delatte, Anecdota Atheniensia, I (Liége, 1927), 
243.11 (prayer of Gregory Theologos). For a prayer with ecclesiastical authority, see 
Mikron Euchologion, ed. M. Saliveros (Athens, n.d.), quoted in French translation by 
L. Arnaud, “La baskania ou le mauvais oeil chez les grecs modernes,” EO 15 (1912), 
386-87. 

8 L. Robert, “Hellenica,” RPh 18 (1944), 41-42; REG 64 (1951), 146, no. 55. 

° On amulets generally, see H. Leclercq, art. “amulettes,” DACL, 1.2 (Paris, 
1924), cols. 1784-1860; FX. Kraus, art. “amulete;’ Realenzyklopddie der Christl. Al- 
terthiimer, I (Freiburg, 1880), 49-51. The most comprehensive collection of examples 
appears in C. Bonner, Studies in Magical Amulets (Ann Arbor, 1950), especially 95-99 
on the evil eye. 

© Representative examples include John Chrysostom, hom. 8 on Col. 3:15, PG 
62, cols. 357-58; hom. 4 on 1 Cor. 1:25, PG 61, col. 38; Augustine, Tract. 7, §6 on 
John 1:34—51, CChr 36, 70; Basil of Caesarea on Ps. 45 § 29, PG 29, col. 417; and 
especially hom. de Invidia, PG 31, col. 380; Jerome, Comm. in Matth. 4.23, CChr 77, 
211-12. 

"| Tmposition of penalties by civil authorities: Constantius IT (Ammian. Marcell., 
19.12.13); Valentinian and Valens (CTh, 9.16.7); by religious authorities: Synod of Lao- 
dicaea (C. J. Hefele, Histoire des conciles, 1.2 [Paris, 1907], Con. 36, 1018-19). 


1 Tree with cloth ribbons tied to it, the Corycian Cave, Mersin. 


2  Anemurium, inscribed glass paste 3 Anemurium, inscribed glass paste 
amulet, front face with trisagion. amulet, rear face. 


4  Anemurium, inscribed glass paste amulet, drawing of both faces. 


5 Anemurium, bronze amulet 6  Anemurium, bronze amulet 
with evil eye being attacked. with figure of holy rider (Solomon). 
(photo: Hector Williams) (photo: Hector Williams) 


7 Anemurium, terra cotta mould for eulogia of Raphael. 
(photo: Hector Williams) 


8  Anemurium, bronze with eight- 
pointed star engraved on bezel. 
(photo: Hector Williams) 


9 Anemurium, bronze tubular 10 Anemurium, rolled silver phylactery 
container for phylactery. and remains of bronze container. 
(photo: Hector Williams) (photo: Hector Williams) 


11 Anemurium, small bell (tintinnabulum). 
(photo: Hector Williams) 
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12 Anemurium, plan of baths-palaestra complex (III 2 B) with secondary domestic 
structures indicated A—D. (drawing by Tom Boyd) 


13 Anemurium, general view of secondary domestic structures A-C along north edge of 
palaestra (E III 2 B) from west. (photo: Hector Williams) 


14 Anemurium, late house B overlying north portico of palaestra from southeast. 
(photo: Hector Williams) 


15 Anemurium, late house A overlying north portico of palaestra, central room with 
destruction debris overlying the floor. (photo: Hector Williams) 
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16 Anemurium, late house A overlying north portico of palaestra, earth floor of central 
room after clearing. (photo: Hector Williams) ! 


17 Anemurium, bronze steelyard weight in form of Athena. (photo: Hector Williams) 
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Though a brief account of most of the pieces found at Anemurium ap- 
peared over ten years ago, it is worth reviewing them again as a group in order 
to appreciate their random diversity, for it is this, together with the reasonably 
secure context that we can assign for the majority of them, that gives the collec- 
tion its significance.'? The first is a glass paste oval amulet inscribed on both 
faces (Figs [2-4]. On one side appears the trisagion, a standard formula for 
Jews and Christians to avert evil spirits. The reverse bore a text, apparently 
without parallel, proclaiming the efficacy of Solomon's Seal: cdpay[ig Lo]Ao- 
udvosg [€]x1 thy Backaviav (The Seal of Solomon restrains the Evil Eye). In 
this context Solomon was the great magician of the universe who wielded con- 
trol over all evil spirits. According to the Testamentum Solomonis, a farrago of 
magical writings, probably of Jewish origin and datable in its present form no 
later than the third century a.p., Solomon’s most effective weapon in his battles 
over the demons was a ring with a magic seal received from God through 
the archangel Michael.'* This has the power to confine all the demons of 
earth both male and female. The seal of Solomon thus plays a crucial role 
in the exorcism of demons.’ The Anemurium disk presumably was intended 
to provide its owner with the same magical power as the original Solo- 
mon’s seal. 

Closely related to the inscribed amulet were two oval disks of thin copper 
sheeting decorated in repoussé, which were found together. Identical in size 


J. Russell, “The Evil Eye in Early Byzantine Society,” XVI Internationaler 
Byzantinistenkongress, Akten, 11.3, JOBG 32.3 (1982), 540-46. 

3 Inv. no. AN 72/115; the text reads ATIOC ATIOC ATIOC [K]C CAB [AO]0. 
On the use of the trisagion (Isaiah 6:3) and other formulae to avert evil, see W. K. 
Prentice, Greek and Latin Inscriptions, American Archaeological Expedition to Syria 
in 1899-1900, TIl (New York, 1908), 9, 19-25. 

* C.C. McCown, The Testament of Solomon (Leipzig, 1922). This is the only 
critical edition, but the text is also published in PG 122, cols. 1315-58. 

'S The literature on Solomon's role in Judaeo-Christian magic is vast, but for amu- 
lets identified as Solomon's seal see in particular P. Perdrizet, “Sphragis Solomonos,” 
REG 16 (1903), 42-61; idem, Negotium Perambulans in Tenebris, Publications de la 
faculté des lettres de 1’ Université de Strasbourg 6 (Strasbourg, 1922), 32-35; Bonner, 
Magical Amulets, 208-13; E. R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Pe- 
riod, Tl (New York, 1953), 227-32; B. Bagatti, “Altre medaglie di Salamone cavaliere 
e loro origine,” RACr 47 (1971), 331-42; idem, “I Giudeo-Cristiani e ]’anello di Sala- 
mone,” Recherches de science religieuse 60 (1972), 151-60; A. Delatte and P. Derchain, 
Les intailles magiques gréco-égyptiennes (Paris, 1964), nos. 369 ff; G. Vikan, “Art, 
Medicine and Magic in Early Byzantium,” DOP 38 (1984), 65-86. 
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and shape, they were perhaps once joined together.'® On one appears a poorly 
executed version of a scene that is more readily intelligible from other examples 
Fig [5] This depicts an eye being pierced by two oblique spears on the left and 
by a triangular bladed knife from above. Underneath an assortment of creatures, 
including two serpents, a scorpion, and an ibis in the center flanked by a lion and 
leopard rampant, are ravaging the eye from below. Above appears the legend 
«pt BorO. On the second disk is shown a nimbate cavalier in military garb, 
bearing a lance in his right hand and charging to the right (Fig[6} With this he 
transfixes a poorly formed demon, apparently female, lying prostrate beneath his 
horse. Below the demon an equally ill-formed lion rushes to the right. 

The motifs on both plaques are well attested, both individually and in 
combination, throughout the eastern Mediterranean, not only on oval or round 
plaques such as these, but also on rings, incised gemstones, and bracelets.” 
The significance of their iconography is well established from the legends 
drawn for the most part from a limited range of quasi-scriptural formulae that 
frequently appear on other examples.'® 


‘© They are listed as AN 71/277 and AN 71/278 respectively in the excavation 
inventory. 

‘7 Examples of both motifs on amulets of varying materials and shapes are col- 
lected in Bonner, Magical Amulets, 302-7, especially nos. 298-303, in which both mo- 
tifs are combined on the same amulet; for discussion see pp. 96-99 (evil eye), 208-12 
(Solomon). For examples not covered by Bonner, see M. C. Ross, Catalogue of Byzan- 
tine and Early Mediaeval Antiquities in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection (Washington, 
D.C., 1962), 53, no. 60; H. Menzel, “Ein Christliches Amulett mit Reiterdarstellung.” 
JbZMusMainz 2 (1955), 253-61; Bagatti, “Altre medaglie,”” 331-42; for examples in 
gems, see Delatte and Derchain, Intailles magiques, 261-64 (nos. 369-77); for brace- 
lets, see M. Piccirillo, “Un braccialetto cristiano della regione di Betlem,’ Liber Annuus 
29 (1979), 244-52; E. D. and H. P. Maguire and M. J. Duncan-Flowers, Art and Holy 
Powers in the Early Christian House (Urbana-Champaign, 1989), 212-17, nos. 133-36; 
also 25-28 for discussion of holy rider. 

8 The most instructive example is a copper amulet from Smyrna. Not only is the 
exact character of each scene clearly defined, but the legend on each face provides a vivid 
commentary. Around the image of the horseman the text reads, in part, Dedye pepiot- 
pévi, LoAoGv o€ 516K (“Flee, thou loathsome demoness: Solomon pursues thee”). This 
is complemented on the reverse by the legend cdpayig LoAouSvoc dnodiotov nav KAKOV 
and tod popodvto(c) (“Seal of Solomon, drive away all evil from him who wears it”). 
Associated with this is a well-executed version of the discomfiture of the evil eye, identi- 
fied by the legend DOONOZ immediately above it: G. Schlumberger, “Amulettes byzan- 
tins anciens,” REG 5 (1892), 74-75; also P. Perdrizet, “Sphragis,” 47-48. 
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From these it is clear that the horseman is Solomon, the magician warrior, 
who pierces the female demon that represents whatever ills might beset the 
wearer. The reverse scene depicts a generic evil eye representing the malignant 
glance of the 68ovepoi (the envious) whether in the form of malicious humans 
or demons. The evil power embodied in the eye is cancelled by the magical 
effect of the suffering it undergoes from the various hostile forces depicted 
attacking it in the amulet.!° 

A further object of unmistakable apotropaic character is a rounded terra- 
cotta mold decorated with a Latin cross and an inscription around the border 
Fig} When reversed, as it would appear in a cast, this reads edAoyia tod 
GyiovPaoan, (Blessing of St. Raphael).2° Eulogia stamps depicting a saint 
and his symbols along with a legend identifying him are commonly associated 
with pilgrim sanctuaries. Once generally believed to be mere tokens acquired 
by pilgrims as souvenirs, they were more probably employed by their owners 
as instruments of magic with power to effect cures.”! In the case of Raphael 
and the other archangels, however, such stamps were apotropaic, reflecting 
their efficacy as agents of exorcism, a power well attested in papyrus texts and 
on amulets.” We may thus assume an amuletic function for whatever disks 
were produced from this particular mold, whether of metal or terracotta. 

Although amulets constitute the most conspicuous means by which indi- 
viduals sought to ward off the unseen evil around them, there were other de- 


19 This is clearly indicated in the Testamentum Solomonis (McCown, Testa- 
mentum, 58*). 

20 Excavation inv. no. AN 76/110. 

21 On the medicinal efficacy of saints’ eulogia tokens, see Vikan, “Art, Medicine, 
and Magic,” 67-74. These, usually depicting the figure and symbols of the saint, were 
acquired by pilgrims at regional shrines such as those of St. Menas in Egypt or St. 
Phokas in Cherson. 

22 For Raphael and the role of angels generally in early Christian magic, see J. 
Kubinska, Faras, IV: Inscriptions grecques chrétiennes (Warsaw, 1974), 152-54, 170- 
73, nos. 122-24; C. Detlef G. Miiller, Die Engellehre der koptischen Kirche (Wiesba- 
den, 1959), 52-53. Of particular interest for the apotropaic significance of Raphael is 
an amulet from Cyzicus depicting the usual repertoire of motifs, the prostrate demon- 
ess, the bounding lion, the eye, the trisagion, and the holy rider. The scene includes an 
angel identified as Araaf, a variant form of Raphael, whose name is also invoked on the 
reverse together with three other angels; Perdrizet, “Sphragis,” 46—47. For other amu- 
lets with Araaf and variants, see Schlumberger, “Amulettes,” 75-78 and Bagatti, “Altri 
medaglie;’ 335-36. 
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: vices with magical properties that could prove effective. Rings equipped with 
a bezel engraved with a cryptic formula or mystical symbol could protect the 
wearer from harm. Both types have been found at Anemurium, a silver ring 
with its bezel incised with unintelligible letters and another of bronze, having 
its bezel engraved with an eight-pointed star, a device similar to the more com- 
mon pentalpha widely employed in amulets of the early Byzantine period (Fig. 

[3]}. Even more explicit in its apotropaic function was the phylactery, a thin 
sheet or lamella of silver inscribed with a magical text frequently unintelligible 
and often accompanied by cryptic signs and symbols. These were tightly rolled 
and fitted into a cylindrical tube provided with two pierced lugs for a chain 
which was worn round the owner’s neck. Anemurium has produced two ex- 
amples of this kind of object, one a bronze tube lacking its scroll (Fig. 9) , the 
other an unrolled lamella along with a fragment of its bronze tube (Fig. [104 

Small bells, known as tintinnabula, have appeared in some numbers at 
Anemurium. The cruder examples were probably employed to keep track of 
animals while grazing, but there is ample evidence from literature for the use 
of bells as apotropaic devices when placed above cradles to protect infants, at 
doorways to secure the entrance to the home, and also to accompany the dead 
to the grave. The fine quality, as well as the domestic context of the findspot, 


* Tnv. nos. AN 76/69 (inscribed silver ring) and AN 71/280 (bronze ring with 
incised eight-pointed star). For the pentalpha as the device engraved on the seal ring 
that God presented to Solomon enabling him to “lock up all the demons,” see McCown, 
Testamentum, 10*, 100*. In the actual practice of medicine, the pentalpha symbol, 
sometimes specifically identified as hygieia, appears to have served a medical function: 
Perdrizet, Negotium, 35~37; Vikan, “Art, Medicine and Magic,” 76 note 67. 

4 Inv. nos. AN 76/107 (bronze suspension tube) and AN 70/15 (silver scroll and 
fragment of bronze casing). The scroll has been unrolled, but the markings on it are 
unintelligible and will require the attentions of an expert. Gold and silver lamellae of 
similar character are occasionally sold through the antiquities trade. Recent published 
examples of this sort include D. R. Jordan, “A Silver Phylactery at Istanbul,” ZPE 28 
(1978), 84-86; R. Kotansky, “A Silver Phylactery for Pain,” The J. Paul Getty Museum 
Journal 11 (1983), 169-78; R. Kotansky and C. A. Faraone, “An Inscribed Gold Phy- 
lactery in Stamford, Connecticut,” ZPE 75 (1988), 257-66. Presumably most phylacter- 
ies appearing on the market were found in graves. Examples with well-documented 
provenance are very rare. Two recent finds are significant, one found in a metalworker’s 
shop in a Dacian city site (Kotansky and Faraone, op. cit., 257 note 2) and the other, a 
gold lamella tightly rolled in a hexagonal tube of silver, found in an early 5th-century 
context at the late Roman villa of San Giovanni di Ruoti in the Lucanian Appenines. I 
am indebted for this information to Professor C. J. Simpson, who will publish the piece. 
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suggests that some of the bells from Anemurium belong to the latter category 
(Fig [IT}* 

Taken individually there is nothing remarkable about this collection of 
apotropaic objects from Anemurium. Close parallels for most pieces could be 
cited at the time of their discovery in the 1970s, and the intervening years have 
produced further examples of each genre. In this respect amulets and other 
apotropaic apparatus are no different from the many other types of instrumenta 
domestica that have flooded the antiquities market in recent years, the result 
presumably of the illicit use of metal detectors on archaeological sites through- 
out the eastern Mediterranean. Certain German coin dealers in particular now 
routinely include considerable quantities of such items in their auction cata- 
logues. In one recent catalogue, for example, the early Byzantine material, 
running to several hundred lots, includes a variety of glass vessels, lead seals, 
bronze censers with suspension chains and hooks, bells, decorated handles 
from vessels, ladles, spoons, belt buckles and fibulae, incised crosses, numer- 
ous keys, a complete polycandelon with suspension apparatus, bronze lamps, 
steelyard weighing equipment, lead weights, bread stamps, and a wide selec- 
tion of rings, earrings, and other jewelry. Also included is a lot of two bronze 
amulets, one with the typical motif of Solomon on horseback and the other 
part of an inscribed disk. Most of these items will end up in private collections, 
thereby taking them permanently out of the reach of scholars. Thus the only 
record of these two amulets is likely to remain the small and inadequate illus- 
trations in the catalogue.”’ 

Despite the dubious circumstances of their acquisition, the proliferation 


25 Bells from Anemurium include inv. nos. AN 71/128 (illustrated here as Fig. 
11), 73/298, 76/109, and 76/302. In general on bells as protection against the evil eye, 
see E. Espérandieu, art. “tintinnabulum,” C. Daremberg and E. Saglio, Dictionnaire des 
Antiquités Grecques et Romaines, V (Paris, 1919), 341-44, especially no. 23; of special 
interest is a golden bell found at Rome bearing the inscription totic 6upoot brotétay- 
nat (“I am set against eyes”); Prentice, Greek and Latin Inscriptions, 20. For bells of 
the same period found in context at El Jish (Gischala) in Galilee, see N. Makhouly, 
“Rock-cut Tombs at El Jish,’ QDAP 8 (1939), 45-50, pls. 21-22; and at Amman, L. 
Harding, “A Roman Family Vault on Jebel Jofeh, Amman,” QDAP 14 (1950), 81ff, with 
interesting comments on contemporary use of bells by fellaheen children to frighten 
off evil spirits. For opposition to their use for apotropaic purposes, see John Chrysos- 
tom, hom. 12.7 on 1 Cor. 4:7, PG 61, col. 105. 

26 G. Hirsch, Miinzen und Medaillen Antiken: Auktion 175, Miinchen, 23-26 
Sept. 1992. 

27 Hirsch, Auktion 175, cat. no. 2129, pl. 74. 
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' of new material of this sort certainly promises to refine our knowledge of the 
epigraphy and iconography of amulets, rings, and similar objects and, at least 
in the case of those items that find their way into public collections, to widen 
the data base for studying the technology of the crafts involved in their manu- 
facture. Unfortunately, because of the complete lack of any record of their 
provenance, this new material is largely useless in providing any regional, so- 
cial, and cultural context for the individuals who actually owned them. To pro- 
vide this we depend on material whose findspot is known and which preferably 
has been recovered in the controlled conditions of a careful archaeological 
excavation. Regrettably such material is rare. Until relatively recently, archae- 
ologists working in the eastern Mediterranean did not pay much attention to 
objects such as amulets, rings, and bracelets unless they were of gold or silver. 
Yet amuletic and related objects, along with many other categories of instru- 
menta domestica, have been found at some of the major excavations of the first 
half of this century, such as Antioch, the Athenian Agora, Corinth, Gerasa, 
Pergamum, and Beth-Shean. The total recorded, however, is small, and they 
remain either unpublished (as in the case of Antioch, Athens, and Gerasa) or, 
if published at all (as in the case of Corinth), they are listed with few details of 
archaeological context.** Major excavations still in progress or recently con- 
cluded, such as Ephesus, Sardis, the Pamphylian cities of Side and Perge, Ash- 
kelon, Stobi, and Salamis on Cyprus—all large city sites with substantial pop- 
ulations in late antiquity—have produced considerable quantities of Byzantine 
small finds. Yet only one amuletic piece has been published from all of these 
sites combined.?° 

The only sites from an earlier generation that have yielded an appreciable 
accumulation of apotropaic material in situ are tombs in Palestine and Jordan. 
Two rock-cut tombs at El Jish, for example, excavated in 1937, contained a 
large assemblage of grave goods, including fourteen bells, ninety-one bronze 
rings, some with bezels engraved with apotropaic texts or symbols, an intri- 


8 This situation is discussed in greater detail by J. Russell, “Byzantine Instru- 
menta Domestica from Anemurium: The Significance of Context,” in City, Town and 
Countryside in the Early Byzantine Period, ed. R.L. Hohlfelder (New York, 1982), 
133-64. For amulets at Corinth, see G. R. Davidson, Corinth, XU: The Minor Objects 
(Princeton, 1952), 260, nos. 2100-4. 

* From Salamis, an intaglio gem depicting the figure of a monster with angui- 
form legs and the head of a cock, bearing a shield with the magical letters IAQ: M. J. 
Chavane, Salamine de Chypre, V1: Les petits objets (Paris, 1975), 152-54, no. 439. 
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guing bronze chain with five rings and a bronze hand attached, and five amu- 
lets, all depicting well-attested scenes, including the familiar motives of the 
nimbate holy rider and the discomfiture of the evil eye by the usual assailants.2° 
The juxtaposition of these pieces with a whole range of common objects cer- 
tainly suggests that the apotropaic material was nothing out of the ordinary, 
and as much a part of everyday life as the cooking pot, terracotta juglets, clay 
lamps, glass unguentaria, spoons, belt buckles, kohl sticks, tweezers, beads, 
bracelets, dagger, and key also found in the tombs. A similar mélange of material 
occurs also in a late Roman family vault at Amman where a phylactery tube, 
bronze bells, and two gold plaques in the shape of an eye appear side by side with 
household gear comparable to that from the funera.y material from El Jish.*! 

The presence of such a variety of objects in graves may fairly be presumed 
to represent the kind of possessions that people found useful in their daily 
activities here on earth, but they have little to tell us about the social and do- 
mestic setting in which they passed their lives. Only the homes of the living 
can supply that sort of information. This is what makes the amuletic material 
from Anemurium significant, for this undistinguished small Isaurian town is 
the only excavated site of the early Byzantine period to have produced such a 
variety of apotropaic objects in contexts that enable us to visualize the physical 
setting of the people who owned them. 

Most of the objects of an amuletic nature were found in well-defined con- 
texts in secondary buildings occupying the area of a spacious palaestra that 
once belonged to the largest baths of the city ie fo] This complex dates 
from the mid-third century but had functioned for less than a century before 
falling out of use. The colonnade that surrounded the open area on three sides 
was dismantled soon after, and by the late fourth century its mosaic floor was 
covered by a shallow film of earth. For a time the entire area seems to have 
been left open, perhaps serving as a kind of market area with temporary stalls 
erected as need dictated. Eventually more permanent buildings, though of 


°° ‘The tombs were originally dated by Makhouly (“Rock-cut Tombs,” 46) to the 
4th-5th century, but their contents, especially glass, are consistent with a 6th-century 
date: L. Y. Rahmani, “On Some Byzantine Brass Rings in the State Collections,” ’Atigot 
17 (1985), 168 note 4. 

*! Harding, “Roman Family Vault,” 81ff. Also from a known archaeological con- 
text, dated by the excavators no later than 325, is a bronze amulet with the familiar 
combination of holy rider and the much suffering evil eye found at Beth-Shean: Bonner, 
Magical Amulets, 303, no. 303. 
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‘ coarse construction, began to encroach on the open piazza and adjacent build- 
ings to the west. The date when this process began is uncertain, but by the 
late sixth century a considerable portion of the palaestra, especially along its 
northern and western margins, was given over to domestic buildings, which 
formed a small community extending northward beyond the boundaries of the 
palaestra. The buildings along the west end of this complex seem to have cov- 
ered most of the space once occupied by the original suite of three halls that 
stood in front of the bath building as well as the intervening courtyard that 
separated them from the palaestra proper to the east. The precise distribution 
of this complex into individual units remains unclear, perhaps because the prin- 
cipal living quarters were at the second floor level. Nevertheless, it is possible 
that the secondary structures occupying the southern part of the forehall and 
adjacent limestone paved court of the former palaestra (Fig. 12, D) constituted 
a single establishment. Large amounts of pottery were found, as well as a het- 
erogeneous array of household objects. These included the two oval bronze 
plaques, the silver phylactery, and the inscribed glass paste amulet, each of 
which was found lying on the floor along with pottery and coins dating from 
the late sixth and first half of the seventh centuries. 

Much easier to distinguish was a sequence of three houses standing more 
or less in line from west to east overlying the mosaic of the long dismantled 
north portico of the palaestra (Fig. 13}. The middie house (Fig. 12, B) has the 
most readily identifiable plan of the three. Measuring 12.40 m in length from 
north to south by 9.30 m in breadth, it is entered from the east through a door- 
way leading into a corridor from which two smaller rooms open to the right 
and a large one to the left ig [4] This latter was evidently the kitchen with a 
well-preserved chimney and enclosed hearth covered by a cooking slab con- 
structed against the north wall.*? Sealed beneath the destruction debris of this 
room was found the usual quantity of broken pottery and glass, as well as an in- 
teresting range of artifacts of daily life, including even the fire-lighter, with a 
small flint flake by its side ready for insertion, left lying at the edge of the fire- 
place. The material recovered from this room did not include any amuletic ob- 
jects, but the well-preserved condition of its interior gives a readily intelligible 
impression of the domestic setting that produced such items in the other houses. 

Although less well preserved than the central house in this northern range 
of buildings, its neighbor to the west (Fig. 12, A) provided excellent stratigra- 


2 J. Russell, TiirkArkDerg 20.1 (1973), 204—, figs. 1, 7, 10, 11. 
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phy for the nature of its destruction and a fine illustration of the circumstances 
in which household objects were found lying on the floor still in situ from the 
time of the building’s abandonment.*? In this case the walls were standing in 
places to a height of over one meter, but the entire building was concealed by 
a deep accumulation of almost sterile surface fill. The removal of this brought 
to light numerous stones from the collapse of the upper courses of the room’s 
wall as well as hundreds of broken tiles from the fallen roof (Fig. With 
the removal of this debris, the room’s latest floor level came to light under a 
thin film of dirt that must have drifted in through the door and other openings 
in the interval between the departure of the last occupants and the roof’s col- 
lapse (Fig. The clearing of the floor produced a total of thirty-two invento- 
ried objects, including a small fragment of belt buckle, five lamp fragments, 
one bronze bracelet, one lead seal, a bronze object pierced by three holes, 
perhaps a metalworker’s hammer head, a circular drilled stone that was prob- 
ably a spindle whorl, a fragment of a worked bone disk, and a fish vertebra, 
an object that appears frequently in similar domestic contexts elsewhere at 
Anemurium, which suggests that they served some function, perhaps as gam- 
ing pieces. For our purpose, however, the most significant find was the terra- 
cotta mold with the invocation to Raphael. Coins formed the most numerous 
group of objects, a total of twenty identifiable being recorded. With one excep- 
tion, these covered a period ranging from 589 to 656. The latest date is espe- 
cially significant, for it provides a clear terminus post quem for the abandon- 
ment of the house, a date in fact that corresponds closely to the picture we have 
from the entire coin series for the site as a whole. This shows a very heavy 
concentration of coins for the reigns of Heraclius and the first two-thirds of 
Constans II’s reign, diminishing to a mere trickle in the later third.* The re- 
maining coin found on the floor, a second-century bronze issue of either Mar- 
cus Aurelius or Lucius Verus from the Anemurium mint, caused initial con- 
cern, until it became apparent from the hole pierced through it that at the time 
of its loss it was no longer in use as a medium of commerce but as some form 


°° Tn the account of this house J have relied heavily on the detailed record of the 
excavation maintained by the excavator, Professor John Humphrey, now of the Univer- 
sity of Calgary. I wish to record my appreciation of his work. 

* It is assumed that the abandonment of Anemurium was precipitated by Arab 
raiding of the coast of Asia Minor during the 650s after the capture of Cyprus, a mere 
forty miles distant, in 649/50. 
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of pendant.* It is easy to imagine the special appeal that a coin bearing the 
city’s name on it could have for its owner who might well have regarded it as 
a lucky charm. Other coins pierced in a similar manner have appeared on the 
site, but none from a context as clearly defined.** One might note John Chry- 
sostom’s condemnation of Christians who draped chains composed of bronze 
coins of Alexander the Great around their heads and feet as a form of charm, 
suggesting that the practice was widespread.” 

One final illustration of an object of undoubted apotropaic significance 
discovered at Anemurium in a well-defined context is a bronze steelyard coun- 
terpoise weight molded in the shape of a bust of Athena cig fi7] It was found 
outside the easternmost of the northern range of late houses in the palaestra 
(Fig. 12, C), at a level about 20 cm above the third-century mosaic pavement 
of the palaestra’s east wing. At this level a beaten earth surface formed the 
ground level of the area in the early Byzantine period. Although the details of 
the stratigraphy were not as well defined as those in other parts of the complex, 
coins and pottery found in the vicinity at the same level point once again to a 
date in the late sixth and first half of the seventh century.** There are a number 
of parallels for counterpoise weights in the shape of a bust of Athena with 
an arresting apotropaic Medusa head, including a handsome example in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, but only the one excavated in con- 
trolled conditions from the Byzantine shipwreck at Yassi Ada, dated around 
625, provides a reliable parallei.*° The same may be said also for the cultural 


% Inv. no. AN 76/12. 

36 One other city coin of Anemurium, a bronze issue of Valerian Sr. (AN 82/10), 
was pierced, presumably for suspension. Other perforated coins include bronze issues 
of Carus (AN 78/10), Licinius I (AN 76/318), a Roma Urbs issue with she-wolf and 
twins scene on the reverse, dated 330-335 (AN 76/44), and a follis of Justinian I dated 
541-542 (AN 79/25). 

37 Ad illuminandos catechesis I, 5, PG 49, col. 240. Perforated coins are fre- 
quently found in tombs, e.g., at Beth-Yerath all coins found in the early Byzantine 
tombs were pierced, while not a single perforated coin was found elsewhere in the 
excavation. P. Delougaz and R. C. Haines, A Byzantine Church at Khirbet al-Karak, 
University of Chicago Oriental Institute Publications 85 (Chicago, 1960), 50. 

38 C.W.J. Eliot, “A Bronze Counterpoise of Athena,’ Hesperia 45 (1976), 
163-70. 

% G, F. Bass and FE. H. van Doorninck, Jr., Yassi Ada, I: A Seventh Century Byzan- 
tine Shipwreck (College Station, Tex., 1982), 212-17. For the classical Gorgon head in 
late antiquity as opposed to the more stylized version associated with Chnoubis, see 
Vikan, “Art, Medicine and Magic,” 77, 79, especially notes 70 and 91. 
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context of the objects, information irrecoverable in the case of examples of 
unknown provenance, but for those from Anemurium and Yassi Ada providing 
the possibility to restore a social ambience for their use. 

The picture that emerges at Anemurium is of a small community living 
in reduced circumstances in the shadow of the long-disused remains of the 
Roman city’s largest public baths. The aqueduct system had ceased to function, 
probably damaged beyond repair by an earthquake that seems to have afflicted 
the city around 580. The inhabitants had thus to resort to a well dug next to 
Building D in the palaestra (Fig. [72] Their homes, though coarse, were of 
solid enough construction and their economy still varied enough to employ a 
wide range of trades, to judge from the tools found beneath their collapsed 
walls. Farmers and fishermen are predictable, but there is also evidence in the 
form of their tools for a tailor, a leatherworker, and a jeweler. Heavier indus- 
try seems to have been conducted in the vaulted halls of the great baths, which 
were now stripped of their furnishings to accommodate a lime kiln, pottery 
kilns, and a grain mill. Commerce, too, seems to have been reasonably vigor- 
ous, to judge from the numbers of weights and fragments of steelyard appara- 
tus found. With their beaten earth floors and poorly mortared walls except at 
corners, their homes offered little comfort, though the number of hasps, hinges, 
lockplates, and small keys suitable for wooden chests indicate some need for 
security, probably to store cloth and other valuable commodities. Houses were 
lit for the most part by clay lamps produced on the site, but bronze lamps 
were employed also, as well as conical glass lamps intended for insertion in 
polycandela, a form of lighting usually associated with churches.*! Kitchen 
utensils were predominantly ceramic, but handles and other attachments of 
bronze indicate the use of vessels of greater luxury. Loom weights, spindle 
whorls, and hooks demonstrate how women occupied their time, while bone 
dice and gaming counters suggest how men wasted theirs. That women were 
concerned with their appearance is evident from the substantial numbers of 
copper and bone hairpins, kohl sticks, cosmetic ligulae, and spatulas recorded. 


40 A good example of jewelry, probably manufactured locally, was found in a 
grave in one of the city’s four churches: J. Russell, “Excavations at Anemurium, 1982,” 
Classical Views 27 (1983), 179, pls. 13-14. 

41 Evidence for a local lamp industry takes the form of molds for terracotta lamps 
found close to a pottery kiln in the large baths and a hoard of over seven hundred 
lamps found concealed in the hypocaust system of another of the city’s baths. The latter 
includes some of the same type as the mold. H. Williams and P. Taylor, “A Byzantine 
Lamp Hoard from Anamur (Cilicia),” AnatSt 25 (1975), 77-84. 
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Private adornment of some quality is reflected in various objects of jewelry, 
silver earrings, and various bronze finger rings in addition to those with magi- 
cal connotation already described. Christian devotion was expressed through 
pendant crosses in gold, silver, and bronze, though they number considerably 
less than the objects known or suspected to have apotropaic powers.” 

What strikes us forcibly from what we can piece together of life in the 
cluster of houses occupying the old palaestra at Anemurium is that magic for 
their humble residents was no abstract belief or perversion of true religion 
practiced in secret, as the sermons of the church fathers would have us believe, 
but was as common a function of daily existence as any other activity repre- 
sented among the small finds. Given the circumstances of their discovery, in 
which they appear at random along with other disjecta membra of people’s 
lives, there is surely nothing inherently special or remarkable about the various 
instrumenta magica found at Anemurium. The measures taken to cope with 
the unseen menace of demons constituted a domestic necessity as familiar as 
cooking, working, playing games, or bringing up children. The worship of 
Christ and his cross was certainly an essential part of their lives, but it is hard 
to escape the impression that the control of the unseen force of the evil eye by 
the time-honored instruments of their ancestors was of more immediate con- 
cern to them. It is an attitude that survives in remote comers of the Greek 
countryside even today, where people might still proclaim with the poet: 


We are neither Christians nor pagans, 
With crosses and pagan symbols 

We are trying to build the new life 
Whose name is not yet known.*? 


University of British Columbia 


“ A representative selection of these objects is illustrated in Russell, “Jnstru- 
menta Domestica,’ 155-62. 
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Magic and the Christian Image 


HENRY MAGUIRE 


Introduction 


For the purposes of this article, “magic” is defined as relations with the super- 
natural that were outside the regular channels of the church. By this definition, 
the boundaries of what constituted magic in Byzantium were not fixed, but 
varied over space and time. When the church sought to define more closely 
which practices were orthodox and which were not, the definition of magic 
tightened. This was especially true with respect to the church’s attitudes toward 
the use of Christian imagery. 

There is a story in the life of St. Andrew the Fool concerning magic and 
the Christian image. A certain woman was being neglected by her husband. 
She called in a magician to help her, who incanted some demonic spells over 
the oil of a lamp which he lit before the icons in her house. Her problem was 
immediately resolved, but she started to have some disturbing dreams. In one 
of them, she saw that all her icons had been smeared from bottom to top with 
human excrement. In her dream, she was told the reason for their foul appear- 
ance: because of her occult activities, the grace of God had departed from the 
icons, leaving them only as empty matter—that is, color and wood—where 
now was found the stench and turpitude of demons.! For the Byzantine writer, 
the point of this story was that the icons in and of themselves were essentially 
inert; what counted was the manner of their use. According to the rituals em- 
ployed, magical or orthodox, they could become the sites of powers that were 
either demonic or holy, with appropriate results. 

My paper attempts to explore this medieval distinction between the 
magical and the Christian use of images. In the early Byzantine period there 


' Vita S. Andreae Sali, 130-33, PG 111, cols. 776c-781a. 
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was considerable overlap between what some churchmen saw as magic and 
contemporary Christian practice, that is, between what they would forbid 
and what other Christians might allow. The magical use of Christian images 
constituted a problem which was only resolved after iconoclasm, when the 
relationship between Christian icons and divine power was defined in such 
a way as to exclude, or largely exclude, practices that had previously been 
condemned by many authorities of the church. In the following pages I shall 
explore the resolution of the problem in several media, but especially in 
figured draw-loom silks, in their imitations in tapestry weave, and in silk 
embroideries, since in these textiles the issues stand out with special 
clarity. 


Byzantine Silks and Silk-derived Textiles with Christian Images 


Significant changes came about in the iconography of textiles with respect to 
Christian images between the early Byzantine period and late Byzantine times. 
The production of silks bearing Christian iconography in the fourth to seventh 
centuries is known from literary sources, from surviving examples, and from 
representations in works of art.? Although the surviving figured silks from the 
early period are not now very numerous, they were once sufficiently common 
to draw the ire of a late fourth-century bishop, Asterius of Amaseia, who in a 
famous passage specifically attacked wealthy lay people who wore episodes 
from the Gospels woven into their garments; he cited, especially, scenes show- 
ing Christ’s miracles.? Another early Christian author, Theodoret, who wrote 
in the fifth century, mentioned textiles decorated with figures of men in prayer, 
as well as with profane subjects, such as hunters and trees.* Among the surviv- 
ing pieces, an important recent discovery is a fragment, now in the Abegg- 


* For a recent survey, see Marielle Martiniani-Reber, “Textiles,” in Byzance, exh. 
cat., Musée du Louvre (Paris, 1992), 148-51. On tapestry weaves with Christian imag- 
ery produced in imitation of silks, see Anna Gonosova, “Textiles,” in Florence D. Fried- 
man, ed., Beyond the Pharaohs, exh. cat., Rhode Island School of Design (Providence, 
1989), 72. 

> Homilia I, PG 40, cols. 165-68; translation in Cyril Mango, The Art of the 
Byzantine Empire, 312-1453 (Toronto, 1986), 50-51. 

“ De providentia oratio IV, PG 83, cols. 617D-620a. 
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Stiftung, decorated with repeated sequences of scenes from the life of the Vir- 
gin (Figs [1A and 1B].° These included (from left to right) the Presentation of 
the Virgin in the Temple, the selection of Joseph as her betrothed, the Annunci- 
ation at the well, the crib of Jesus with the ox (now missing) and the ass, and 
the Child’s first bath G@ncluding a river personification). The silk was discov- 
ered in the same grave as the famous Dionysos hanging, also in the Abegg- 
Stiftung, and it has been dated to the late fourth or the early fifth century.® 
Other relatively well-preserved early silks with Christian scenes include a frag- 


ment in Sens, showing the story of Joseph being sent out by his father Jacob 
to join his envious brothers with their flocks Fe) and the famous silks in 


the Museo Sacro of the Vatican displaying images of the Annunciation and the 
Nativity,’ for which a date in the late sixth or early seventh century has recently 
been suggested by Anna Gonosova Gigs [5A and 3B) Best known of all is 
the depiction of the three Magi on the hem of Theodora’s robe in the mid- 
sixth-century mosaic in San Vitale at Ravenna There are also several 


silks depicting individual Christian figures, such as a fragment in the Philadel- 
phia Museum, which portrays a holy warrior clad in tunic and cloak and killing 


a dragon with a cross-headed spear (Fig. 5)f'° 
Besides the draw-loom silks, there are many surviving tapestry weaves 


> Lieselotte K6tzsche, “Die Marienseide in der Abegg-Stiftung: Bemerkungen 
zur Ikonographie der Szenenfolge,’ in Begegnung von Heidentum und Christentum im 
spdtantiken Agypten, Riggisberger Berichte 1 (Riggisberg, 1993), 183-94. 

® Tbid., 183, 194. 

7 Byzance, no. 101, p. 152. 

8 W.F Volbach, Catalogo del Museo Sacro della Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
TIL.1: 7 Tessuti (Rome, 1942), nos. T104 and T105, pp. 39-40, pls. 29-31. 

° “On the Alexandrian Origin of the Vatican Annunciation and Nativity Silks,” 
Sixteenth Annual Byzantine Studies Conference, Abstracts of Papers (Baltimore, 1990), 
9-10. Other early silks with biblical scenes have been preserved at Chelles (Byzance, 
no. 102, p. 153) and Baume-les-Messieurs (ibid., p. 192, fig. 1). 

© Beyond the Pharaohs, no. 131, p. 218. For other textiles showing the same 
composition, see Marielle Martiniani-Reber, Lyon, Musée historique des tissus, soieries 
sassanides, coptes et byzantines Ve-Xle siécles (Paris, 1986), no. 75, pp. 91-93; O. 
Wuiff and W. F Volbach, Spdtantike und koptische Stoffe aus dgyptischen Grabfunden 
(Berlin, 1926), no. 9283, p. 150, pl. 134; A. E Kendrick, Victoria and Albert Museum: 
Catalogue of Textiles from Burying-Grounds in Egypt, II (London, 1922), no. 819, p. 
81, pl. 25; R. Forrer, Rémische und byzantinische Seiden-Textilien aus dem Griberfelde 
von Achmim-Panopolis (Strasbourg, 1891), pl. 3, 2. 
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' that imitated them in less expensive materials. There is, for example, a sizable 
group of tapestry weaves from tunics illustrating the story of Joseph and the 
envy of his brothers."[Figure 6}llustrates a roundel at Trier that copies silks of 
the same type as the textiles with the Annunciation and the Nativity in the 
Vatican fFig. 3]. One can compare the bright red ground, and also the heart- 
shaped forms of the plant ornament in the frame. Several pieces, such as the 
tapestry-woven sleeve band in Vienna illustrated infFigure 7] show episodes of 
the Joseph story in a modified bilateral symmetry that echoes the stricter sym- 
metry typical of draw-loom silks, but not of tapestry weaves, where sequences 
were not mechanically repeated.'? 

It should be noted that these early textiles with Christian figures seem to 
have been intended for lay rather than for ecclesiastical use, often as clothing. 
It is plain from the homily of Asterius of Amaseia that the garments with 
Christian subjects that he criticized were being worn by the laity, and in the 
mosaics of Ravenna it is Empress Theodora, a lay person, who is shown with 
a scene from the infancy of Christ worked into her robe. Some of the tapestry 
weaves figured with the life of Joseph were attached to the tunics of children." 
The fact that the silk with scenes from the life of Mary was found attached to 
the great Dionysos hanging certainly suggests, while it does not prove, a secu- 
lar context for both pieces. 

The iconoclastic dispute of the eighth and ninth centuries caused a break 
in the production of textiles with Christian images within the Byzantine Em- 
pire. It is known from the acts of the Council of 754 that the iconoclasts banned 
Christian images even from private dwellings.!° They seized and defaced tex- 
tiles bearing Christian figures, as we learn both from the acts of the council 
and from the summary in the Synaxarion of Constantinople of the presumably 


| L. H. Abdel-Malek, Joseph Tapestries and Related Coptic Textiles, Ph.D. diss. 
(Boston University, 1980). 

Claudia Nauerth, Koptische Textilkunst im spdtantiken Agypten (Trier, 1978), 
24-31. On the relationship of the tapestry-weave roundels with Joseph scenes to silks, 
see the observations of Anna Gonosova in Beyond the Pharaohs, 160. 

3 Koptische Kunst: Christentum am Nil, exh. cat., Villa Htigel (Essen, 1963), no. 
361, p. 341; G. Egger, Koptische Textilien (Vienna, 1967), 20, pl. 44. 

4 Abdel-Malek, Joseph Tapestries, 57, 216, discusses a pair of clavi from a 
child’s tunic in the Museum fiir Angewandte Kunst, Vienna. 

'S Mansi, XIII, col. 328; translation in Stephen Gero, Byzantine Iconoclasm dur- 
ing the Reign of Constantine V (Louvain, 1977), 86. 


la Silk with scenes from the life of the Virgin. Bern, Abegg-Stiftung, 
(photo: Abegg-Stiftung) 


1b Silk with scenes from the life of the Virgin. Bern, Abegg-Stiftung. 

(photo: reconstruction drawing after L. Kétzsche, “Die Marienseide in der Abegg-Stiftung: 
Bemerkungen zur Ikonographie der Szenenfolge,” in Begegnung von Heidentum und Christentum 
im spatantiken Agypten, Riggisberger Berichte 1 [Riggisberg, 1993], 183-94, fig. 1) 


2 Silk with scenes from the life of Joseph. Sens, Cathedral Treasury, inv. B 36. 
(photo: after O. von Falke, Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei (Berlin, 1921], fig. 27) 


3aand 3b Silks with the Annunciation and Nativity. Rome, Vatican, Museo Sacro. 
(photo: Foto Biblioteca Vaticana) 


4 Theodora and her retinue, mosaic. Ravenna, San Vitale. 
(photo: Alinari/Art Resource, N.Y.) 


5 Silk with a holy warrior killing a dragon. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, inv. 33.83.1. 
(photo: Philadelphia Museum of Art. Given 
by Howard L. Goodhart) 


6 Scenes from the life of Joseph, tapestry weave. Trier, Osterreichisches Stadtisches 
Museum Simeonstift, inv. VII.52. (photo: Foto Thomassin Trier) 


7 Scenes from the life of Joseph, tapestry-woven sleeve band. Vienna, Austrian Museum 
of Applied Arts, inv. T691. (photo: Austrian Museum of Applied Arts, Vienna) 


8  Nikephoros Botaneiates with courtiers. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Coislin 79, 
fol. 2. (photo: Bibliothéque Nationale) 
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10 “Minor Sakkos” of Photius. Moscow, Kremlin Museums, inv. TK-5. 
(photo: after N. A. Mayasova et al., Medieval Pictorial Embroidery [Moscow, 1991], 39) 


11 Epitrachelion of Photios, detail. Moscow, Kremlin Museums, inv. TK-6. 
(photo: after A. Bank, Byzantine Art in the Collections of Soviet Museums [Leningrad, 1985], 
fig. 299) 
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13. “Major Sakkos” of Photios, detail. Nativity. Moscow, Kremlin Museums. 
(photo: after A. Bank, Byzantine Art in the Collections of Soviet Museums [Leningrad, 1985], 
fig. 304) 


14 “Alexander of Macedon,” 
tapestry-woven medallion. 
Washington, D.C., 

The Textile Museum, inv. 11.18. 
(photo: courtesy of 

The Textile Museum) 


15 Rider, 
tapestry-woven medallion. 
Washington, D.C., 

The Textile Museum, 

inv. 11.17. 

(photo: courtesy of 

The Textile Museum) 


16  ‘Tapestry-woven tunic fragments. Chicago, Field Museum of Natural History, 
inv. 173758. (photo: courtesy of the Field Museum of Natural History) 


17 Clavus with Nativity, tapestry-woven tunic, detail. Chicago, Field Museum of 
Natural History, inv. 173758. (photo: courtesy of the Field Museum of Natural History) 


18 Medallion with Baptism of Christ, 
tapestry-woven tunic, detail. Chicago, 
Field Museum of Natural History, 

inv. 173758 


19 Medallion with Baptism of Christ, 
tapestry-woven tunic, detail. Chicago, 
Field Museum of Natural History, 

inv. 173758 


20 Holy warrior killing 

a dragon, silk sleeve band. 
Lyon, Musée Historique des 
Tissus, inv. 910.1I.1 (29.254). 
(photo: Musée Historique des 
Tissus, Lyon) 
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eighth-century life of Anthousa of Mantineon.'® Therefore, one should expect 
the production of draw-loom silks decorated with Christian subjects to have 
ceased in the Byzantine Empire during the iconoclastic period. But, interest- 
ingly, once iconoclasm was finally over, in the ninth century, such textiles 
do not seem to have returned. Surviving Byzantine draw-loom silks from the 
middle and late Byzantine periods are decorated only with repeated non- 
Christian motifs, especially with animals.'? Moreover, representations from the 
post-iconoclastic period of Byzantines wearing figured draw-loom silks show 
that their garments were decorated either with animals or with plant motifs. 
For example, in the portrait of Nikephoros Botaneiates flanked by courtiers 
that is preserved in Paris. Coislin 79, a court official stands on the right side of 
the emperor, resplendent in a white silk robe adorned with repeated medallions 
containing lions executed in gold and red (Fig. 8}" his costume may be com- 
pared to a surviving silk from the reliquary of Saint Siviard, at Sens, which 
has medallions containing gold griffins on a white ground.’ In a Palaeologan 
manuscript of Hippocrates there is a portrait of Alexios Apokaukos wearing a 
draw-loom silk decorated with identical medallions enclosing addorsed lions 
{Fig 9} There were, of course, post-iconoclastic Byzantine textiles decorated 


'© Council of 754: Mansi, XIII, cols. 329-32; Gero, Iconoclasm, 87. Anthousa of 
Mantineon: Synaxarium CP, 850; Cyril Mango, “St. Anthusa of Mantineon and the 
Family of Constantine V,” AnalBoll 100 (1982), 401-9. 

'7 The Liber Pontificalis mentions donations by two ninth-century popes of tex- 
tiles decorated with Christian scenes that may have been of Byzantine origin, since the 
subjects are designated with Greek names (“Cheretismon”; ““Ypopanti’”): L. Duchesne, 
ed., Le Liber Pontificalis, IJ (Paris, 1892), 2, 146; see also Byzance, 192, 371. However, 
it is not clear that these were draw-loom silks; see John Osborne, “Textiles and Their 
Painted Imitations in Early Medieval Rome,’ PBSR 60 (1992), 309-51, who observes: 
“Most of the elaborate decorations mentioned in the Liber Pontificalis entries should 
be thought of as embroidered on silk, not woven into the fabric itself” (ibid., 319). On 
the other hand, the draw-loom “lion strangler” silks, which have been dated to the 9th 
century, are not necessarily Christian; see, most recently, Byzance, 149, 199. 

8 Byzance, no. 271, pp. 360-61; C. L. Dumitrescu, “Remarques en marge du 
Coislin 79: Les trois eunuques et le probléme du donateur,’ Byzantion 57 (1987), 
32-45. 

'? Byzance, no. 287, p. 379. 

20 Byzance, no. 361, pp. 455-58. Other portrayals of individuals wearing draw- 
loom silks include the Sevastokratoritsa Dessislava at Bojana (1259), who wears a silk 
decorated with repeated medallions containing pairs of addorsed lions (A. Grabar, 
L’église de Boiana (Sofia, 1978], 70, pl. 1), and Michael Asanes at the church of the 
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with Christian subjects, but these were not the clothing of secular individuals, 
but ecclesiastical vestments and liturgical cloths. Thus they came from an en- 
tirely different context. Especially rich examples are preserved in the Kremlin, 
notably the “Minor Sakkos” of Photios, an embroidery of the fourteenth century 
with later Russian additions fFig. 10] the Epitrachelion of Patriarch Photios, a 
Byzantine embroidery from the early fifteenth century (Fig. 11], and the “Major 
Sakkos” of Photios, also of the early fifteenth century (Figs. 12 nd[il3)P? 
Therefore, in the production of silk and silk-derived textiles, a profound 
change took place between the early and the later Byzantine periods. After 
iconoclasm, Christian iconography seems to have disappeared from secular 
clothing. It survived only in a specific context, that of liturgical vestments and 
cloths. Another change that can be seen after iconoclasm, one that occurs also 
in other media, is a more precise codification of the Christian iconography. As 
can be seen in Figurd 5] in the early textiles individual holy figures were fre- 
quently not accompanied by inscriptions. The general practice of later Byzan- 
tine artists to scrupulously name each depicted saint with a legend was not 
always adhered to by artists before iconoclasm, even in churches. As a result, 
some scholarly effort has been spent trying to identify the anonymous holy 
men who appear killing the dragon on early Byzantine sleeve bands: is the 
warrior in Figure 5 St. Michael, St. George, St. Theodore, or even Christ him- 
self?*? The same ambiguity attends the mounted horsemen who appear to- 
gether with wild beasts on some early Byzantine silk-related tapestry weaves. 
In a few cases the horseman is identified by an inscription, as in a pair of 
tapestry-woven roundels now in the Textile Museum in Washington and in the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, where the rider is labeled “Alexander the Macedo- 
nian” (Fig. 14) 4 But in many other textiles the rider is left nameless, marked 


Taxiarches at Kastoria, who wears a silk decorated with repeated medallions containing 
eagles (S. Pelekanidis, Kastoria, 1 [Thessaloniki, 1953], pl. 141a). 

>! N. A. Mayasova et al., Medieval Pictorial Embroidery (Moscow, 1991), no. 9, 
pp. 38-43. 

2 Thbid., nos. 8, 10, pp. 36-37, 44-51. For other late Byzantine ecclesiastical em- 
broideries, see especially Gabriel Millet, Broderies religieuses de style byzantin 
(Paris, 1947). 

> See Kendrick, Catalogue of Textiles, 81 (Michael); Martiniani-Reber, Lyon, 
soieries, 91 (Christ); Beyond the Pharaohs, 218 (George). 

** Dorothy G. Shepherd, “Alexander—The Victorious Emperor,” Bulletin of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art 58 (1971), 245-50, figs. 1-2; Beyond the Pharaohs, no. 70, 
p. 162. 
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only by a halo, as can be seen in the medallion at the Textile Museum illus- 
trated infFigure 15P° Such anonymous horsemen could be associated with a 
number of powerful riders, be it Alexander, Solomon, or even a Christian rider- 
saint, such as Sisinnios, who in a sixth- or seventh-century wall painting at the 
monastery of St. Apollo at Bawit was shown on horseback surrounded by 
demons and wild beasts.** The image is, essentially, open. The ambiguity of 
such potent figures is heightened by the lack of a strong tradition of saints’ 
portraits in the early Byzantine period. After iconoclasm, from the ninth cen- 
tury onward, the Byzantines developed an extensive iconography of portrait 
types for the more common saints, which was adhered to by artists with some 
degree of consistency.’ Thus in post-iconoclastic art it is often possible for 
modern scholars to identify a saint in a given context, such as St. Luke among 
the evangelists, St. Basil the Great among the bishops, St. Prokopios among 
the soldiers, or St. Panteleimon among the doctors, merely by looking at the 
facial features and hairstyle of the image, even if the inscription is lost. But 
in the pre-iconoclastic period only relatively few saints, notably the major 
apostles, had sufficiently established portrait types for such visual identifica- 
tions to be feasible. 

A similar lack of specificity can often be seen in the case of the Gospel 
scenes that appear on the early Byzantine textiles. Frequently they are so ab- 
breviated as to defy easy recognition. By way of example [Figure 17}ilustrates 
a portrayal, or rather, a cypher of the Nativity that is repeated two times over 
in the two preserved clavus bands of a tunic now in the Field Museum of Chi- 


25 Nobuko Kajitani, “Coptic Fragments” (in Japanese), Textile Art 13 (1981), 53, 
fig. 69. 

26 On the rider Solomon, see G. Vikan, “Art, Medicine, and Magic in Early By- 
zantium,’ DOP 38 (1984), 65-86, esp. 79-81, figs. 19-20, with reference to earlier 
literature. For St. Sisinnios at Bawit, see J. Cledat, Le Monastére et la Nécropole de 
Baouit, Mémoires de l'Institut Frangais d’ Archéologie Orientale 12 (Paris, 1904—6), 
80-81, pls. 55-56; Eunice Dauterman Maguire, Henry P. Maguire, and Maggie J. 
Duncan-Flowers, Art and Holy Powers in the Early Christian House, exh. cat., Krannert 
Art Museum (Urbana, 1989), 26-28, fig. 23. 

27 Alexander Kazhdan and Henry Maguire, “Byzantine Hagiographical Texts as 
Sources on Art,” DOP 45 (1991), 1-22, esp. 4-9. On “iconographically anonymous” 
images in early Christian art, see Gary Vikan, “Early Byzantine Pilgrimage Devotion- 
alia as Evidence of the Appearance of Pilgrimage Shrines,’ PEREGRINATIO: Pilger- 
reise und Pilgerziel. Akten des 12. Internationalen Kongresses fiir Christliche Archdo- 
logie, Bonn, 1991, JbAChr, Erganzungsband (1993) (forthcoming). I am indebted to 
Gary Vikan for showing me a copy of his paper prior to its publication. 
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' cago Fig. 16} probably this image originally appeared four times on the one 
garment. Uhe scene is reduced to its barest elements: the Child lying in his 
crib, flanked by the heads of the ox and the ass. 

The Christian images embroidered into the late Byzantine vestments and 
liturgical cloths had quite a different character. Even though the scale of the 
holy figures on the embroideries was in many cases as small as on the earlier 
textiles, each one was now carefully differentiated: each of the apostles, proph- 
ets, and saints appearing in the medallions was given a distinctive portrait type, 
and each was named by an inscription (Figs. frop{i3]. In the case of scenes from 
the life of Christ, each is rendered in perfect and complete detail, according to 
an established iconography (Fig. 13). 

A similar contrast between Christian images of pre-iconoclastic and post- 
iconoclastic times can be observed in other media. For example, the ten sixth- 
or seventh-century silver-gilt chalices preserved in the Attarouthi Treasure, 
from northern Syria, are decorated with figures of saints executed in re- 
poussé.” The saints are differentiated from each other by costume according 
to their status, as bishops, deacons, or soldiers, and to some extent they are 
also distinguished by facial features. However, the saints are not named by 
inscriptions, so that it has proved difficult to identify them. By contrast, each 
of the bust-length saints portrayed on the tenth-century Byzantine silver-gilt 
and rock-crystal chalices in the Venetian Treasury of San Marco is identified 
by an inscription.*° Plainly, in the post-iconoclastic period there was a need to 
name that had not been so pressing before. 

Another major difference that separates the early from the late group of 
textiles concerns the repetition of images. The early Byzantine silks were exe- 
cuted in the draw-loom technique which, with its mechanical sequences, en- 
couraged the repetition of standardized images in series; thus we find on the 
surviving fragment of figured silk now in the Abegg-Stiftung a fourfold repeti- 


78 Henry Maguire, “Garments Pleasing to God: the Significance of Domestic Tex- 
tile Designs in the Early Byzantine Period,” DOP 44 (1990), 215-24, esp. 220, figs. 
25-26. 

? M. Frazer, “Silver Liturgical Objects from Attarouthi in Syria,’ Fourteenth 
Annual Byzantine Studies Conference, Abstracts of Papers (Houston, 1988), 13-14. 

3° H.R. Hahnloser, [1 Tesoro di San Marco, U: Il Tesoro e il Museo (Florence, 
1971), nos. 40-43, pp. 58-61, pls. 40-45; Le trésor de Saint-Marc de Venise, exh. 
cat., Galeries Nationales du Grand Palais (Paris, 1984), nos. 10, 11, 16, pp. 129-33, 
136-40, 159-67. 
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tion of the episodes from the life of Mary, one above the other ight] Silken 
sleeve bands of the type from which the fragment in Philadelphia comes (Fig. 
originally showed the same holy figure four times over, four times killing 
the dragon. A complete sleeve band of this type is preserved in Lyon (Fig. 
3! In draw-loom silks this repetition was a product of the manufacturing 
process, but it was evidently seen as a desirable end in itself, for it was carried 
over also into the early Byzantine tapestry weaves, where the manual technique 
did not make the repeats necessary. Figures[I8 }nd[I9 Jilustrate two medallions 
of tapestry weave from the same tunic in Chicago that displayed clavi with 
Christ’s Nativity (Figs.[I6}nd 17). Both roundels show nearly identical images 
of Christ’s baptism. It has also been shown above that a group of early Byzan- 
tine tapestry-woven sleeve bands depicted repeated episodes of the Joseph 
story in a bilateral symmetry that echoed draw-loom silks Fig] Repetition 
was also necessarily characteristic of the draw-loom silks of the post- 
iconoclastic period that featured secular motifs, such as plants and animals. 
However, the late Byzantine embroidered vestments with Christian subjects 
very rarely repeated the same religious figure or scene on the same textile. 
Though the Epitrachelion of Photios might at first sight resemble the pre- 
iconoclastic draw-loom silks, with their repeated holy figures, we have seen 
that closer inspection reveals each individual to be precisely differentiated 
ig. [TD] The only saint who appears there more than once is the Virgin. 
Likewise, on the “Minor Sakkos” and “Major Sakkos” of Photios, none of 
the scenes from the life of Christ is repeated (Figs. [T0Jana [12] A similar 
absence of repetition of individual saints and scenes can be found in other 
media of Byzantine church art during the post-iconoclastic period. In mosaic 
and fresco programs, for example, the repetition of particular saints and 
biblical episodes is generally not found, except in special cases, such as 
patron saints. 

In short, the imagery of Byzantine textiles underwent profound changes 
with respect to Christian images. In the early period the laity used textiles 
woven with Christian images that were often ambiguous, repeating, and not 
closely defined. After iconoclasm, Christian subjects ceased to appear on non- 
ecclesiastical silks, being reserved only for liturgical vestments and cloths. On 


3! Martiniani-Reber, Lyon, soieries, no. 75, pp. 91-93. See also Wulff and Vol- 
bach, Spdtantike und koptische Stoffe, no. 9283, p. 150, pl. 134; Kendrick, Catalogue 
of Textiles, III, no. 819, p. 81, pl. 25. 
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‘ the latter, the Christian imagery was much more strictly defined and was pre- 
sented in controlled circumstances, those of church ritual. Furthermore, the 
ecclesiastical textiles were not executed in the draw-loom technique, with its 
repetitions, but in embroidery, which allowed differentiation between individ- 
ual images. To be sure, the domestic costumes of the early Byzantine period 
and the liturgical vestments of the late period came from very different con- 
texts, but the characteristics that distinguished them, the differing degrees of 
specificity in the portrait types, the absence or provision of inscriptions, and 
the employment or avoidance of repetition, can also be seen in other artifacts 
made before and after iconoclasm. As a reflection of attitudes toward the depic- 
tion and identification of holy figures, therefore, the textiles can be seen as 
emblematic of changes that affected all of the visual arts of Byzantium after 
iconoclasm. 


The Problem of Christianized Magic in the Early Byzantine Period 


The disappearance of the non-ecclesiastical draw-loom silks with Christian 
figures, and of their derivatives in tapestry weave, suggests that they were not 
compatible with the theory of images as it developed during iconoclasm. In 
fact, these early textiles incorporated several features that the early church fa- 
thers had already condemned as characteristic of magical or deviant practices 
within the Christian community. Their production was unofficial and unsanc- 
tioned by the church, their content was not unambiguously Christian, and their 
benefits were directed more at the physical well-being of the body than the 
health of the soul. We will now examine these characteristics of the early tex- 
tiles further. 

As was the case with the formulae and the signs that were inscribed upon 
magical amulets, the Christian imagery on early Byzantine textiles was diffi- 
cult for the authorities to control. The production of the early draw-loom silks 
with Christian subjects was not regulated by church or state; there was no codi- 
fication of the imagery, as there was to be later, and the textiles could be pur- 
chased and used by all who could afford them. For the less wealthy, a larger 
number of small workshops made copies in tapestry weave. Asterius of Ama- 
seia, in his attack on clothes figured with Christian subjects, highlighted the 
unofficial origins of the imagery, saying that it was the wearers themselves who 
chose the scenes to be depicted: “The more religious among rich men and 
women, having picked out the story of the Gospels, have handed it over to the 
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weavers.” *? For the church fathers, the introduction of domestic, unsanctioned 
remedies was one of the major aspects of magic. John Chrysostom complains 
repeatedly of the “drunken old women” who provide incantations, and who are 
claimed to be Christian because they utter the name of God, but in truth intro- 
duce the devices of demons.*? Similarly, he attacks those women, nurses and 
maids, who make a mark with mud on a child’s head while bathing it in order 
to avert the evil eye, fascination, and envy. He says that by this action they 
compromise the sealing with the cross provided by the priest at the child’s 
baptism.*4 

The marginal character of the Christian imagery on early domestic tex- 
tiles was accentuated by a second characteristic, its ambiguity and obscurity. 
We have seen that in some cases, such as the unidentified riders, it is not even 
certain whether the images on the textiles are Christian or profane. For the 
church fathers, including John Chrysostom, such ambiguity was an insidious 
feature of magic. In his attacks on amulets and other apotropaic devices, John 
Chrysostom repeatedly stresses that only the cross is acceptable as an explic- 
itly Christian protection. Only the sign of the cross can be put on the child’s 
forehead, not some other mark made in mud by its nurses and maids.35 The 
child should not be protected by amulets tied to it, nor by bells hung from its 
hand, nor by scarlet thread, but only by the sign of the cross.** The woman 
who ties on an amulet inscribed with the name of a river is not making a simple 
incantation, but is falling for a device of Satan; for the Christian’s only weapon 
should be the cross.*’ In John Chrysostom’s writing we see that any protective 
device that was not unambiguously Christian was suspect. 

A similar message is found in later Byzantine saints’ lives. A story told 


* Homilia I, PG 40, col. 168; translation in Mango, Art of the Byzantine Empire, 
51. See Thelma K. Thomas, Textiles from Medieval Egypt, A.D. 300-1300, Carnegie 
Museum of Natural History (Pittsburgh, 1990), 20. On the cloth industry, see A. H. M. 
Jones, “The Cloth Industry under the Roman Empire,” Economic History Review, 2nd 
ser. 13.2 (1960), 183-92, esp. 187-90; E. Wipszycka, L’industrie textile dans l’Egypte 
romaine (Warsaw, 1965), esp. 56; Joélle Beaucamp, “Organisation domestique et réles 
sexuels: Les papyrus byzantins,” DOP 47 (1993), 185-94, esp. 192-93. 

Ad illuminandos catechesis II, 5, PG 49, col. 240; In epistolam ad Colossenses 
cap. HI homilia VI, 5, PG 62, col. 358. 

34 In epistolam I ad Corinthios homilia XH, 7, PG 61, col. 106. 

35 Thid. 

%© Tbid., col. 105. 

7 In ep. ad Coloss. cap. HI hom. VHI, 5, PG 62, col. 358. 
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' in the seventh-century collection of Miracles of St. Demetrius by John of Thes- 
saloniki is especially explicit in highlighting the dangers of obscurity and am- 
biguity. The tale concerns an eparch named Marianos, a man of high birth and 
great wealth, who administered justice at Thessaloniki with such integrity that 
he excited the envy of the devil. Having failed to attack his virtue, the devil 
assailed the eparch’s body, rendering him completely paralytic. Hoping to cure 
Marianos, one of the eparch’s close associates approached the sick man with 
the following words, which he whispered into his ear: “There is a certain man, 
who said to me that he could make you, Master, healthy, if you wished to tie 
around your neck and wear the inscribed parchment that he is giving to you.” 
The eparch was immediately suspicious. He asked: “And what is it that he says 
is written on the parchment?” His servant replied: “When I enquired [about 
this matter] a little more carefully, on account of my extraordinary care for 
you, O Master, he did not conceal it from me, but he said that he had written 
certain letters there, and stars, and half-circles, and certain other formulae with 
Hebrew letters and names of angels unknown to the many, written outside and 
inside.” “But,” added the servant, ‘“‘what need is there to know the force and 
the forms of what is written there? For there is but one concern for all of us 
your servants, namely, that you should gain your health.” But the pious eparch 
was not to be deceived; he responded indignantly as follows: “First . . . from 
what is it manifest that I will escape the disease, having worn the parchment; 
but rather, since its writer did not wish to make clear the force of what was 
written, is it not plain that nothing good has been inscribed upon it? For 
<whatsoever doth make manifest> according to the apostle, <is light>.” The 
eparch concluded by saying that he did not wish to save his body while losing 
his soul.3* Here, then, much is made of the obscurity and ambiguity of the 
magical formulae, a source of danger for the unwary. If the content is not crys- 
tal clear, it is tainted. 

A story in the seventh-century Life of St. Symeon Salos by Leontios pro- 


38 "Eott tig dviip dg cipnké por Sivacbai ce, © Séonota, byt KaOLotav ei 
Oedroets tiv eyyeypanméevny BeuBpdavny iv Si8wot cor ddcyor Kata tod cod Tpax- 
NAov Kai gopeiv. ‘O S& paxdpiog Maptavoc axexpivato: «Kai ti éotiv 6 ono 
éyyeypdo8at th BepBpdévy;» Eine 82 6 noic: « Epawtijoavis pov pixpdv t meptep- 
yOtepov 81e thy Goatdv Lov nEpi of, @ Séom0ta, dpovtida, od5 to0T6 Le dneKpt- 
Wato, GAN’ Eon tivis ypapwts Exeioce Staypdde Kai dotepiokoves Kai HuKbKALG 
Kat Tivo. Etepa oyTata, ypdppaoi EBpaikoic Kai dvéuaotw ayyéA@v ayvéotwv 
Wig NOAADIg EowOEeV Te Kai E€MOEV nEptyeyponéva: ti yap xpeia Kai tod 
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vides a reverse twist to the tale of Marianos by showing how a holy fool could 
use the habitual obscurity of magical charms for a Christian purpose, to play a 
trick on a sorceress. The saint contrived to win the friendship of a sorceress 
who manufactured and sold amulets. One day he asked her: “Would you like 
me to make you an amulet so that you will never be touched by the evil eye?” 
When she replied “yes,” the saint went away and engraved on a tablet the fol- 
lowing words in Syriac: “May God render you ineffective and may he prevent 
you from turning men away from him toward you.” He gave her the tablet, and 
she wore it, presumably not understanding what it said. From that day on she 
was unable to manufacture amulets for anyone.2® 

Besides their unofficial and ambiguous character, there was a third im- 
portant feature shared by the Christian images on early Byzantine domestic 
textiles and by the devices that the church fathers saw as being put to magical 
uses. In both cases, the images, formulae, or objects were thought to have an 
effect that was direct and binding. At the worst, this effect could be seen as a 
form of coercion of the demons, at the best a shortcut to God’s favors and 
benefits which did not involve an effort to improve the user’s soul. The status of 
the images on early Byzantine clothing as apotropaic devices directed against 
demons and the evil eye, or as charms that would directly assure God’s favor, 
is demonstrated not only by the character of the designs themselves, but also 


uabeiv tov éyyeypoppéven tiv Sévopw Kai t& oxfpato; Eig Hiv toic SotAoIc 
OOV NAL GKONdG, 10 o& Ths dyeing tuXELV.. » Eine 58 mpdg adtdv 6 motdc 
dvtas Kai Kath Bedv EvdoE6tat0g tmapyos, dteveg éviddv- «[IpAtov, pév ... 
TOGEv por SHAov ag detGouar tiv vécov dopécag tiv BeuBpdvnv, LaAAOV SE TOS 
ob pddnrov pNdév ayabdv év adti SiayeypdoOar, 100 yeypaddtos ph BovAo- 
pévov Tv Tév yeypaupévov Sdvapw davep@oor; ‘nav yap tO oavepotuevov, 
KATA TOV ANOGTOAOV, O0¢ Eotiv.’» Text in Paul Lemerle, Les plus anciens recueils 
des miracles de Saint Démétrius, 1 (Paris, 1979), 61. This passage is cited by 
Richard P. H. Greenfield, Traditions of Belief in Late Byzantine Demonology (Am- 
sterdam, 1988), 277 note 952. 

* «@édElg Noo coi Ey@ ovdaxKt6v, iva pndéxote AGB an OdCaALOd;» 
Aéyeu abt éxeivn: «vat, Zorg» oytoopévy St Kav et cords gottv, iows enitvy- 
ydaver. AnerOov obv éypayev Eig Rittakw Luptioti: «katapyron oe oO 920¢ Kai 
raven ce drootpépovoay €€ adtod mpdg oé tog dvOpdnove.» "ESoKev obv vt, 
kai €>6peoev avid Kai obKétt HSvvAeH noufoai twi odte Lavtetav ObTE ovAaK- 
t6v. Text in A.J. Festugiére, Léontios de Néapolis. Vie de Syméon le Fou (Paris, 
1974), 96-97. 
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by the woven motifs that accompany them, by parallels in other media, and by 
literary evidence.*° 

’ It is plain from the physical character and location of the images on early 
Byzantine clothes that they were not intended for the instruction or edification 
of the wearers or those around them. Frequently the Christian figures and 
scenes are placed in hard-to-see or even concealed locations, such as the tops 
of the shoulders, the knees i and the hems of garments Fig [)] These 
images, often too abbreviated to be useful for teaching Fig [I7} and too un- 
specific to be a form of devotion (Figs[5 }ndP20} were not directed at human 
viewers but rather at forces that were unseen. The designs followed a common 
tendency of late antique magic to invoke powers from different religious 
contexts, and sometimes from different religions, to create devices that were 
powerful in and of themselves. In other words, the devices did not represent 
such and such a specific holy power or event, but they were self-sufficient. In 
the words of the magical papyri, they were “mighty signs,’ which functioned 
directly, in their own right.*! 

A clue to the force of the Christian images is given by accompanying 
designs, such as. the eagle with prey that accompanies each of the repeated 
dragon-slayers on the silken sleeve bands (Figs. 5 and 20). The eagle translates 
the action of the human hero into animal imagery; its supposed apotropaic 
powers are attested to by magical gemstones and by the Natural History of 
Pliny.” There is also ample evidence from early Byzantine jewelry that Chris- 
tian images, when worn on the body, acquired a protective function. Some- 
times there will be an inscription with explicit apotropaic intent, such as “The 
secure safety and averting of all the evils” that accompanies scenes of the Na- 
tivity and the Adoration of the Magi on a gold locket in the British Museum.” 
Sometimes the protective nature of the imagery is proved not by inscriptions 


© On the amuletic functions of Christian images on early Byzantine textiles, see 
Maguire, “Garments Pleasing to God,” esp. 219-24; T. E. A. Dale, “The Power of the 
Anointed: The Life of David on Two Coptic Textiles in the Walters Art Gallery,” JWalt 
51 (1993), 23-42, esp. 35-39. 

4“ For “mighty signs,’ see Robert W. Daniel and Franco Maltomini, Supple- 
mentum Magicum, I (Opladen, 1990), no. 23, p. 63. 

®” Naturalis historia, 37.124; Campbell Bonner, “Aeolus Figured on Colic Amu- 
lets,” HThR 35 (1942), 87-93, esp. 90-92. 

® +H BEBAIA COTHPIA KAI ATIOCTPO®H TIANTQN TQN KAKON: 
O. M. Dalton, Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities and Objects from the Christian 
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but by visual signs; this is the case, for example, with certain Syrian bronze 
amulets, which, like the silks, show a haloed figure spearing an adversary with 
a cross-headed spear. But the amulets themselves take the shape of an eye, and 
thus are clearly intended to ward off the evils of envy.“ 

The force of the Christian imagery on clothing as charms to win God’s 
favor is evident in the complaints of Asterius of Amaseia. Although the bishop 
does not explicitly call such textiles magical, he clearly felt that their wearers 
looked upon them as some kind of shortcut to God’s favor. He says that the 
people who wore depictions of Christ’s miracles woven into their garments did 
so because they thought that they were wearing “‘garments pleasing to God.”* 
But, says Asterius, one should not simply sketch the Raising of Lazarus, but 
rather prepare one’s defense well for one’s own resurrection; one should not 
have miracles illustrated on one’s clothes, but one should go out and do good 
works oneself.** His advice, to cultivate God in the spirit and not to wear him 
depicted on the body, echoes the misgivings of St. Augustine concerning the 
use of the Gospel book as a direct cure for physical ailments. The Latin father, 
commenting on St. John’s Gospel, refers to the custom of curing a headache 
and fever by placing the Gospel book on one’s head. He says, in effect, that it 
does not please him that the Gospels are used for such a purpose; it only 
pleases him that the Gospels are being employed in this way in preference to 
amulets, which would be much worse.*’ In a similar vein, Jerome criticized 
“superstitious little women” of his own day who, like the Pharisees with their 
phylacteries, tied onto themselves little Gospel books or pieces of the wood of 
the cross, or similar objects. Like the Pharisees, he said, these women wore the 
scriptures on their bodies rather than in their hearts.** The church fathers, then, 
were suspicious of objects, even Christian ones such as Gospel books or weav- 


East in the Department of British and Mediaeval Antiquities and Ethnography of the 
British Museum (London, 1901), no. 284, pp. 46-47. 

“4 Campbell Bonner, Studies in Magical Amulets, Chiefly Graeco-Egyptian (Ann 
Arbor, 1950), no. 319, p. 306, pl. 16, with discussion on pp. 218-19; Maguire et al., 
Art and Holy Powers, no. 136, p. 217. 

4 iadtia kexyapiopéva 7 Ged, PG 40, col. 168B. 

46 Tbid., col. 168B-c. 

47 Tractatus in Joannis Evangelium VII, 12, PL 35, col. 1443. The passage is 
discussed by Norbert Brox, “Magie und Aberglaube an den Anfangen des Chris- 
tentums,” Trierer theologische Zeitschrift 83 (1974), 157-80, esp. 176. 

4 In Matthaeum 23, 5-7, PL 26, col. 175; CChr 77, 212. 
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ings of Gospel scenes, that were used for direct physical benefits rather than 
as sources of instruction and spiritual edification. 


Iconoclasm and Its Aftermath 


The problem of the improper use of Christian images became the more acute 
as a result of the iconoclastic crisis. Among the accusations made by the icono- 
clasts was the charge that the proponents of images showed reverence for icons 
and for inanimate substances in and of themselves, rather than for Christ and 
his saints who had empowered them. The defenders of images had to respond 
by insisting more unambiguously that the icons did indeed work their benefits 
by intercession. A late eighth- or early ninth-century sermon attributed to the 
iconodule writer Constantine of Tios illustrates the debate. Referring to the 
iconoclast emperor Constantine V, the homilist complains: “Not only did he 
(the emperor) extend his wickedness against the holy icons, but also . . . he set 
at naught the hagiasmata that flowed on account of God’s providence towards 
men, and he called those who made use of them worshippers of water, thus 
taking the glory away from the intercessions of the saints, even renouncing the 
help and intercession of Mary, the all-holy Mother of God.”* The response 
was to point to the role played by the saints in miracles apparently achieved 
through the agency of inanimate objects. For example, at the seventh ecumeni- 
cal council, of 787, a passage from the sixth- or seventh-century Miracula of 
Saints Cosmas and Damian was quoted. It told of a certain woman with the 
colic, who was cured by scraping plaster from the images of the saints which 
were on the wall of her bedroom, and drinking the resulting powder with water. 
As a consequence, we are told, “she immediately became healthy, her pains 
having ceased by the intervention of the saints.” *° 


® Gots ov Udvov Taig dyiaig eikdot TH Eavtod Kaxiav eétetvev, GAAG Kai 

. T KATA RPd6voiav Beod toig dvOparotg PAGCovta GyiGowata e~ovdevav Kai 

vdpoAdtpac tods ypauévous dnoKOA@Y, Tc Te TOV Gyiwv npEcBeiac dKNPdKTOUG 

TOLBV, THY TE THG Navayiac BeotdKov Kai GetnapSEvov Mapiac BorPeiav Kai mpe- 

oBetav dnoxnpbttev. Ed. Francois Halkin, Euphémie de Chalcédoine: Légendes byz- 
antines (Brussels, 1965), 96; cited by Gero, Iconoclasm, 159 note 43. 

© Kai rapevOd vyriic yéyovev, tav Svtwv év adty GhynS6vev mavcayevev Ti 

tOv ayiwv énooimoer. Ed. Ludwig Deubner, Kosmas und Damian (Leipzig-Berlin, 

1907), 137f; Mansi, XIII, col. 68; translation in Mango, Art of the Byzantine Empire, 
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The reasons for the changes in the decoration of textiles in the later Byz- 
antine period, therefore, went beyond technology and fashion; they reflected a 
new consensus about the way in which Christian imagery worked, a consensus 
that had been arrived at during the crisis over iconoclasm. After iconoclasm, 
Christian images were more universally seen as intermediaries between the 
suppliant and the invisible power. No longer was it possible for the icons to 
have power in and of themselves, or at least not in theory, but only through 
the intercession of the archetype.*! Whereas the concept of intercession had 
previously coexisted with the more coercive functions of Christian images, 
after iconoclasm the icons themselves were held to be no more than wood and 
paint, in the words of the Life of St. Andrew the Fool. 

Several stories in the later saints’ lives reinforced the dogma that images 
did not work directly and on their own, but that any resulting benefits were 
bestowed only through the intercession of the archetype with God. For ex- 
ample, there is a tale told in the ninth-century life of Stephen Sabaites of a 
certain Leontios who suffered from demonic assaults. This man was released 
only after he stopped looking at icons for a certain period. Such a cure could 
only work if the real source of the power was outside of the icon itself. 


139. The story is discussed by E. Kitzinger, “The Cult of Images in the Age before 
Iconoclasm,” DOP 8 (1954), 83-150, esp. 107 note 89, and 147-48. 

5! Stanley Jeyaraja Tambiah, Magic, Science, Religion, and the Scope of Rational- 
ity (Cambridge, 1990), 19, speaks of the “distinction between religious acts as primarily 
intercessionary in character, and magical acts as being coercive rituals ambitiously at- 
tempting to manipulate the divine” as one that was forged by Protestant theologians. 
However, the distinction was no less important in the Byzantine debate concerning or- 
thodox religion and magic. 

52 On the magical functions of images in the pre-iconoclastic period, see, in gen- 
eral, Kitzinger, “Cult of Images,” 100-109; on prayers spoken before images, see ibid., 
96-98, 108. Of particular interest is the 6th- or 7th-century story of the portable image 
of Cosmas and Damian which began to operate on behalf of its owner before he was 
aware of the icon’s presence: L. Deubner, Kosmas und Damian (Leipzig-Berlin, 1907), 
132-34; discussed by Kitzinger, ibid., 107 note 89, and 148. 

3 Vita S. Andreae Sali, 133, PG 111, col. 7814. For a recent discussion of later 
iconodule theory, especially that of Nikephoros, who saw the icon as a work of art only, 
and no longer as an image having an essential relationship with the archetype, see C. 
Barber, “From Transformation to Desire: Art and Worship after Byzantine Iconoclasm,” 
ArtB 75 (1993), 7-16. 

54 ActaSS, Tul. III, col. 552s. 
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The post-iconoclastic concept of the operation of icons gave a greater 
measure of official control over the cult of the images, because the church 
managed the sacraments that were tied to intercession. In addition, the church 
was now able to regulate the iconography and use of Christian art more closely 
than before.** The later Byzantine conception of the functioning of Christian 
images and the increased control of the church over religious art had important 
consequences for the images themselves. Formerly, because images were often 
thought to work directly, it was effective to repeat them (Figs[T]Janqfi £0]. 
The greater the number of devices, the greater their effect on unseen forces. 
The repeated Christian images worked in the same way as the reiterated 
devices in magical papyri, such as configurations of letters, ring-signs, or 
crosses. But now, after iconoclasm, it was ineffective to have multiple 
identical copies of the same image because an individual viewer could only 
reach the archetype through one icon at a time. For this reason, the draw- 
loom technique, which necessitated the repetition of identical designs, no 
longer was a suitable medium for Christian images in later Byzantine art. 
As we have seen, the imagery of repeating draw-loom silks was limited to 
secular motifs. In textiles, Christian subject matter appeared only on church 
embroideries, such as the epitrachelion of Photios, where each depicted saint 
could be made distinct from his neighbors and be invoked separately in the 
order of the liturgy. 

A second consequence of the new concept of images was that the icons 
had to be sufficiently detailed and complete, that is, legible, for the archetype 
to be recognized, for it was not the icon but the archetype that possessed the 
power. Recognition was an important part of the experiencing of icons, as the 
stories of dreams and visions in the saints’ lives reveal.>7 Therefore, post- 
iconoclastic artists, to a much greater extent than their predecessors, developed 


* For an example of the regulation of iconography, see the letter of Theodore the 
Studite to Theodoulos the stylite criticizing him for incorrect representations of angels: 
PG 99, col. 957; translation in Mango, Art of the Byzantine Empire, 175. For a discus- 
sion of the supervision of miraculous icons by the church, see Nicolas Oikonomides, 
“The Holy Icon as Asset,’ DOP 45 (1991), 35-44, esp. 43. 

*° On repeating letters see Franz Dornseiff, Das Alphabet in Mystik und Magie 
(Berlin, 1925). For repeating ring-signs and crosses, see Daniel and Maltomini, Supple- 
mentum Magicum, I, nos. 27, 35, pp. 74-75, 102-3. 

*” See the texts collected by A. Kazhdan and H. Maguire, “Byzantine Hagio- 
graphical Texts as Sources on Art,;’ DOP 45 (1991), 1-22, esp. 4-9. 
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portrait types for the saints and adhered to them more strictly. Identifying 
inscriptions, also, became much more the rule after iconoclasm. In the post- 
iconoclastic period the effectiveness of icons was dependent on their accu- 
racy and specificity. Thus the Dream Book of Ahmet, probably a work of 
the tenth century, says: “If a king dreams that he ordered icons of the saints 
made, ... and if the copies of the icons succeed in their accuracy, his affairs 
will also succeed: if not, the opposite. Likewise, if the dreamer is a com- 
moner, each of his actions will turn out in accordance with the success of 
the copies.’°6 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, it may be said that Christian images on early Byzantine domes- 
tic textiles were decentralized in their production and not standardized in their 
iconography. Many images were ambiguous; there were few portrait types and 
often no identifying inscriptions. Frequently there was repetition of identical 
images on the same textile, both in draw-loom silks and in tapestry weaves. 
These early images were operating in a different way from those in post- 
iconoclastic art. To a large extent they were not icons serving as avenues 
for an appeal to a saint or to the deity, but rather they were direct and 
powerful signs in their own right. The use of Christian images on domestic 
textiles shared several features with practices that the church condemned as 
deviant or magical, and thus these images were problematic. In this regard 
it should be noted that Asterius, unlike his contemporary Epiphanius, did 
not object to seeing Christian subjects portrayed in churches. In fact, he 
composed a moving ekphrasis on a painting of the martyrdom of St. Euphe- 
mia.°? The problem for the bishop was not Christian imagery itself, but the 
context of its use. 

After iconoclasm, the church was able to discipline Christian images in 


8 "Rav idn tig, Ot Stetabato yevéobar eixdvas ayiwv, ei uév gott Bactretc 
... KGL €av Exitdyn aKpiBGc 6 tHv Eikévev TOnOG, éxitetEetor Kai te ExitHde0- 
HOTA GOTOD, Ei SE LH, avaAdyas anoPijcetat adTO. ‘Onoiws Kai Kowod Aaod, év 
EKdoto Epyw adtod dxoPijcetar Kata thy éExitvyiav adtod. Oneirocriticon, 150; ed. 
F. Drexl (Leipzig, 1925), 106-7. 

*° Ed. Halkin, Euphémie de Chalcédoine, 4-8; translation in Mango, Art of the 
Byzantine Empire, 37-39. 
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such a way that they effectively responded to the theory of intercession, that 
is, each image should relate directly to an individual holy figure, to whom 
prayers could be addressed. There was no room for ambiguity. The iconogra- 
phy was standardized, with individual portrait types for each of the commoner 
saints, and all saints identified clearly by inscriptions. There was no room, 
either, for repetition of the type that had been seen earlier. For the individual 
worshiper, repeated individual images were at best useless, at worst suspect, 
for only if the images were devices that worked directly did it make sense to 
repeat them. 

The change that came about with respect to textiles and Christian images 
after iconoclasm may be illustrated by a story told in the tenth-century Mira- 
cula of the shrine of Pege (the Source). In the early tenth century, Zoe Karbo- 
nopsina, the concubine of Leo VI, wished to have a child. She did not wear a 
draw-loom silk woven with multiple images of the birth of Christ, but instead 
she appealed to an individual icon in a public place, namely, the image of the 
Virgin that was set to the right of Christ in the shrine of the Source. There she 
measured the icon’s dimensions on a piece of silk, and wore the cloth as a 
girdle; we are told that as a result of the intervention of the saint, the outcome 
was happy. A later fourteenth-century reworking of the text of the Miracles 
by Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos specified that the image was a mosaic 
set above the hagiasma of the shrine, and that Zoe let the silk hang from the 
mosaic before she wore it as a girdle.” 

We may conclude that Byzantine silks illustrate how the church after icon- 
oclasm was successful in redefining and recontextualizing Christian imagery, 
so that it no longer was able to play a role in unofficial practices and belief 
systems that the church could not reconcile with the theology of the icon, and 
had previously associated with “magic.” This redefinition can also be seen in 
the wider context of Byzantine art; repetition of identical images within a sin- 
gle program was avoided, and the saints were given inscriptions and more pre- 


© Tn this respect, a distinction should be made between visual images and verbal 
prayers; while repeated identical images were useless to the individual worshiper, the 
repetition of verbal appeals could still be compatible with the idea of intercession. 
Hence there could be repetition in the liturgy but not in art. 

®' “De sacris aedibus deque miraculis Deiparae ad fontem,” 26; ActaSS, Nov. III, 
col. 885E. 

®@ ActaSS, Nov. III, col. 861. I am grateful to Alice-Mary Talbot for bringing the 
texts of the Miracles to my attention. 
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cise portrait types by which they could be identified. In other words, Christian 
images lost the status of powerful signs, becoming instead the representations 
of powerful individuals. 


Dumbarton Oaks 


Holy and Unholy Miracle Workers 


ALEXANDER KAZHDAN 


Once upon a time there lived on the island of Crete a saintly man, Cyril, bishop 
of Gortyna. The persecutors of Christians arrested him, put him on a cart 
driven by oxen, and sent him to be executed. All of a sudden, in the middle of 
the way, the oxen stopped, and there was no means to make them continue; the 
executioners had no choice but to murder the saint at this spot, divinely chosen, 
where later the center of Cyril’s veneration was established.! 

So far, so good. In another saint’s vita we read a similar story: a man 
ordered the felling of an enormous tree that he wanted brought to his mansion; 
a magnificent train of seventy teams of oxen was formed to drag this gigantic 
tree, but all of a sudden, in the middle of the way, the oxen stopped, and there 
was no means to make them continue. But unlike the miracle with Cyril of 
Gortyna, it was not divine force that stopped the oxen. It was the evil, devilish, 
insidious spirit that hampered the movement of the train, and the intervention 
of the saint, Eustratios of Agauros by name, overcame the evil power and 
destroyed the devilish spell.” 

In these particular cases we are assisted by the hagiographers who make 
it crystal clear that these two analogous events were a far cry from being identi- 
cal: the devil was able to perform miracles that, on their surface, were indistin- 


I am extremely grateful to Henry Maguire for his friendly criticism and attempts 
to make my style clearer and my English closer to the norms of grammar. 

1 BHG 467; vita ed. P. Franchi de’ Cavalieri, S. Cirillo vescovo di Gortina e mar- 
tire, ST 175 (1953), 201-29. 

2 BHG 645; ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, AvdAexta ‘TepocoAvpitixiis otax- 
voroytas, IV (repr. Brussels, 1963), 381.10-24. 
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‘ guishable from those worked by or with the help of divine force. How could 
an ordinary Byzantine have distinguished good and beneficial miracles from 
the pseudo-miracles launched by the devil and his companions in order to cheat 
and confuse the faithful? Did he possess—do we Byzantinists possess—a 
litmus test to separate the sheep from the goats, the holy miracles from the 
unholy tricks? 

A miracle is a change or alteration of the “natural” order of the material 
world due to the intervention of a power from outside.? The agent of the holy 
miracle could be God himself, whose major function was to warn and to chas- 
tise sinners by sending disasters (earthquake, famine, locusts, enemies, and so 
on); the Virgin and angels who interceded before God on behalf of suffering 
mankind; holy objects, especially the icons and the cross; and the host of 
saintly men and women who stood in close and personal relations with the 
population of the empire and for whom miracle working was the indicator of 
sanctity. The vita of Mary the Younger is especially demonstrative in this re- 
spect since the hagiographer states that many people refused to acknowledge 
her sanctity just because Mary, though a pious woman, had not justified her 
holiness by performing miracles.+ 

It would be a very important (and a very difficult) task to collect from 
manifold Byzantine sources complete information about miracles and to cate- 
gorize them. To the best of my knowledge, this work has not yet been planned. 
What I am suggesting now is a very schematic and, by necessity, incomplete 
and preliminary classification. 

The following types of miracle were particularly popular with Byzantine 
saints. 

1. Healings. Saints cured the sick by touch, by exorcism, by application 
of material objects (parts of the saint’s garment, olive oil from the lamp burning 
above the saint’s tomb, myron), by incubation, by the correction of bad behav- 
ior, and sometimes by illogical means, such as a stroke of a sledgehammer on 
the ailing member of the human body.° 

The major achievement in healing was victory over death, which could 


> A. Dierkens, “Quelques mots de conclusion,” in Apparitions et miracles (Brus- 
sels, 1991), 185. 

4 BHG 1164; ed. Acta SS Novembris IV: 692E. 

*> BHG 173; ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Varia Graeca Sacra (1909; repr. 
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take the form of resurrecting a dead person, or the passive preservation of a 
saintly body after the funeral; the peak in such miraculous activity was the 
dead John of Polybotos’ annual participation in the commemoration of his 
feast day.® 

2. Overcoming space and time. Some saints and some holy objects ob- 
tained an ability to move with extreme speed. More frequent, however, was the 
capacity to penetrate across time, to the past (revealing hidden circumstances, 
such as theft) and especially to the future: the saint was usually able to foresee 
occurrences of a private life (including the day of his own death) and to proph- 
esy political affairs and misadventures. The gift of vision (or sending a vision) 
belongs to this category of miracle, the highest of visions being the visit to 
paradise and to hell. 

3. Providing food. The most typical miracle of providing food was the 
multiplication of food by creating an inexhaustible store of grain or olive oil; 
another means of overcoming a shortage of provisions was inciting a generous 
donation of food at the moment when the community was on the brink of star- 
vation. 

4. Struggle against natural disasters. Since the Byzantines envisaged nu- 
merous natural disasters, this category of miracle was especially variegated. A 
very substantial phenomenon was salvation on the sea. It had a double aspect: 
some saints were able to calm storms, thus saving ships from destruction, while 
some saints were miraculously saved from tempests or from the cruelty of 
persecutors who threw them (or holy objects) into the sea; dolphins appear as 
saviors of several holy men. 

Another type of miracle is the crossing of a river—it could be a torrential 
stream or a wide waterway. Many categories of “salvage” miracles were con- 
nected with agricultural labors: the termination of a drought or the protection 
of a threshing floor from an imminent rain; the extermination of insects, espe- 
cially locusts; the increase of a harvest or of a fish catch; making barren soil 
or dried plants bear fruit. To this category belong also the saving of a building 
from an earthquake or fire. 

5. Taming wild beasts. Saints had a close connection with nature and 
therefore were capable of being on good terms with all kinds of animals: from 
lions, hyenas, and bulls to small rodents that were dangerous to crops and gar- 


® Synaxarium CP, 279f, with a parallel text, cols. 277.48-280.51. 
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‘dens. Saints knew how to communicate with animals, how to castigate them 
for misdeeds, and how to make them serve people. 

6. Endurance. The idea of sanctity is closely connected with denial of 
mundane interests and sensuality. Miraculously, the saint is able to endure a 
harsh diet, long vigils, hard chores; his needs are minimal, his garment rough, 
his bed coarse; he lives in a cave or stays on an elevated platform, on top of a 
pillar—in rain and snow, in freezing cold or scorching heat. The saint is ready 
to suffer for the sake of the Christian faith; a special subgenre of hagiographi- 
cal literature, martyria or passiones, praises those saints who were victims of 
persecutions but miraculously overcame their ordeals. They withstood their 
tortures, survived molten lead and red-hot iron, and emerged from the sea; 
even their cut-off members became reattached to their maimed bodies. 

It is not yet possible to establish a hierarchy of miracles, even though 
some kinds of miracle were more highly esteemed than others: thus healings 
were performed by each and every saint, whereas only the major saints were 
able to overcome time and space and to defeat the cataclysms of nature. The 
hagiographer of George of Amastris distinguishes various levels of miracle 
working: 

To chase away demons, cure ailments and perform other multifarious 
wonders (of which both historical and poetical works tell constantly) is 
not a surprising achievement of saints who preserve the spotless like- 
ness [to the original, i.e., God] and have got, for their sympathy toward 
the Christians [lit. “people of the same race”], the energy to work mira- 
cles—but to tame the elements and command the force of winds and 
curb the billows of the sea putting on them a rigid bridle and insur- 
mountable limit—this is actually a deed of divine nature, that “has 
spread out the heavens like a tent” [Ps. 103:2].” 


The ability to work miracles was not, however, limited to holy men and 
women. The faithful had constantly to expect the attacks of demonic forces 
able, by God’s dispensation and to the detriment of mankind, to break the natu- 
ral order of things and perform unholy miracles. An episode related by Anna 
Komnene demonstrates how deeply this fear of evil miracles penetrated the 
minds of highly educated Byzantine intellectuals. Emperor Alexios J and Patri- 
arch Nicholas III Grammatikos decided that Basil, the leader of the Bogomils, 
must be burnt. A huge fire was lit in the Hippodrome, and a great multitude of 


7 BHG 668; ed. V. G. Vasil’ evskij, Trudy 3 (Petrograd, 1915), 55.12-56.3. 
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people gathered to observe the execution; Basil, however, despised the punish- 
ment and boasted that angels would come to his rescue. The royal historian 
says: “Now, there was much talk going on, as everyone repeated the marvellous 
prophecies he had made, and the public executioners were afraid lest somehow 
the demons that protected Basil might perform some extraordinary miracle 
(with the permission of God)—the scoundrel might be seen in some public 
place, where many people met, coming unscathed from the midst of this tre- 
mendous fire.” With some relief, Anna adds that when the executioners thrust 
Basil into the flames, nothing extraordinary happened: “There was no odour 
and nothing unusual in the smoke except one thin smoky line in the centre of 
the flame’”® 

A mortal was able to sell his soul to the devil and to acquire witchcraft. 
The Byzantines created a series of Faust-like legends which reach their peak 
in the story about Heliodoros, the anti-hero in the vita of Leo of Catania.° 
Heliodoros, like his predecessors, struck a contract with the devil and became 
a magician: he arranges the victory of a chariot at the horse races; he sends 
an illusionary vision to women compelling them to take off their clothes; he 
transforms stones into gold and causes confusion in the market; he makes a 
design of a ship in the sand and sails on this ship from Catania to Constantino- 
ple, and, even more remarkably, he enters a bathhouse in Catania and, over- 
coming time and space, reemerges in a bathhouse in the capital. Despite all the 
superficial similarity between Heliodoros’ activity and saintly miracle work- 
ing, the difference is substantial: the main feature of holy miracles is their 
beneficial character, their usefulness. The saint rescues, feeds, and comforts 
people, creates good, and teaches how the Christian must comport himself 
or herself. 

The difference between the holy and unholy miracle becomes evident in 


8 Anne Comnéne, Alexiade, ed. B. Leib, III (Paris, 1945), 227f; Eng. trans. 
E. R. A. Sewter (Harmondsworth, 1969), 502-4. 

° BHG 981. Two versions are published: V. LatySev, Neizdannye grecéeskie agio- 
graficeskie teksty (St. Petersburg, 1914), 12-28, and A. Acconia Longo, “La vita di s. 
Leone vescovo di Catania e gli incantesimi del mago Eliodoro,” RSBN 26 (1989), 3~98. 
The most recent study (with bibliography) is M.-F Auzépy, “L’ analyse littéraire et 
V’historien: L’exemple des vies de saints iconoclastes,” ByzS1 53 (1992), 62-67, and the 
response by A. Acconia Longo, “A proposito di un articolo recente sull’agiographia 
iconoclasta,” RSBN 29 (1992-93), 10-17. See also her “La vita di s. Leone di Catania,” 
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the stories about contests between the saint and the magician. The contests— 
a frequent element of hagiographical literature—are usually limited to theoret- 
ical discussion the purpose of which is to prove the advantage of the Christian 
creed over pagan, Jewish or Muslim systems of belief; it can be terminated by 
the execution of Christian martyrs whose death, followed by miracles, is a 
moral and religious victory, or it can be accomplished by a miraculous locking 
up of the mouth of the saint’s opponent—the saint just makes him mute and 
unable to continue his slander of the Christian faith. The legend of Pope Silves- 
ter, known in Greek versions, makes the parties compete in the power of magic. 
The Jewish magician Zambres performed a stupefying act: he murmured some 
words into the ear of a bull that fell dead, so that the companions of Zambres 
became triumphant——but too soon. Silvester announces that Zambres slaugh- 
tered the bull with the help of Satanic force, but he, Silvester, assisted by God, 
who lives and gives life, will resurrect the animal. And so he did.!° 

Beneficial magic competed with evil witchcraft on a specific terrain, that 
of sexual drive. Theodoret, in the Historia religiosa (chap. 8, 13.819), relates 
a story about a harlot who attracted a married man using bewitching charms. 
The saintly man Aphraates intervened; he prayed, says Theodoret, and his 
prayer “obscured (or “impaired”) the energy of the sorcery.” Besides the 
prayer, Aphraates employed a typically magical means: he gave the wife of the 
bewitched libertine a vial with olive oil and advised her to anoint the unfaithful 
man with the [holy] oil. 

The hagiographer of Irene of Chrysobalanton describes a similar epi- 
sode." A girl entered Irene’s convent leaving behind her betrothed; the man 
(certainly incited by the devil) headed to a magician who managed to bewitch 
the young nun: attacked by a frantic lust for her former fiancé, she lost control 
and, leaping and moaning, kept calling him by name, which naturally caused 
a scandal in the nunnery. Irene and the nuns prayed, but with no avail, until the 
Mother of God, St. Basil, and St. Anastasia came to help. The saints threw 
“from the air” a parcel described quite “naturalistically”—it is said to have 
weighed about three pounds and contained, among other magic devices, the 


10 The contest of Silvester and Zambres is included, among others, in a vita of 
Constantine the Great: H. G. Opitz, “Die Vita Constantini des codex Angelicus 22,” 
Byzantion 9 (1934), 549-51. 
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lead figurines of the two lovers. As in Theodoret’s story, the victim of the sex 
drive was anointed with oil, but it was not enough: the nuns burned the evil 
figurines on glowing charcoal, magically liberating the sufferer from the un- 
holy passion. 

Unholy magic causes death, confusion, sexual misbehavior; holy miracles 
are creative, healing, and reviving. But was it always so? 

There is a little-known “vita and martyrdom” of two of St. Paul’s dis- 
ciples, Jason and Sosipatros, the central episode of which represents a contest 
between a pagan magician and the Christian martyrs.’ Unlike the legend about 
Pope Silvester, in Jason and Sosipatros’ vita it is the pagan sorcerer who works 
a humane and creative miracle, plowing and sowing a field that within an hour 
produced a crop; from this grain the sorcerer immediately baked some bread. 
By contrast, the Christian miracle was cruel and destructive: the saints burned 
a palace with its inhabitants and murdered the magician. Certainly, in this case 
the destruction and death could be justified since the victims were heathen; to 
them, probably, the words of Ezekiel (33:11), so frequently repeated by the 
Byzantines, did not refer: “I have no desire for the death of the wicked. I would 
rather that a wicked man should mend his ways and live.” Be that as it may, the 
pagan magician was here a provider of food, and the disciples of St. Paul arson- 
ists and killers. 

Chronologically considered, saintly miracles can be divided into three 
categories: miracles before achieving sanctity, ones during the period of 
earthly sanctity, and posthumous miracles. The first category encompasses pre- 
dictions of future holiness, including the appearance of supernatural phenom- 
ena and pronouncements by respectable persons of the previous generation; an 
unusual but pious comportment on the part of “the saintly baby” (e.g., refusing 
to take the mother’s breast on fast days); and an unusual aptitude for learning 
or a complete incapacity to master elements of knowledge that is to be over- 
come by divine intervention. A specific form of the “pre-sanctity” miracle is 
the “automatic” or “mechanical” conversion: a pagan mime engaged in a satiri- 
cal presentation of Christian ritual or an observant Jew copying Christian pious 
gestures experiences on the spot a miraculous transformation and becomes a 
martyr in the name of Christ or an energetic proselytizer. 

The miracles performed during the period of “adult sanctity” differ with 
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regard to the will of the agent. In some cases the holy man or woman continues 
to be a “saintly baby” to the extent that he or she is unaware of his or her 
extraordinary power and extraordinary destiny: a licentious flutist, an ordinary 
prostitute, or a modest craftsman can work healings or accomplish wondrous 
deeds without construing the nature of their performances; on the other hand, 
some saints, especially the so-called thaumaturges, act in full consciousness 
of their force, proud of their gift and ready to serve those who are in need of 
assistance. The alleged contradiction between these two wings of the totality 
of holy persons (the “hidden” and the “declared” sanctity) is smoothed by the 
existence of an intermediary group: the saints who tried to escape their grow- 
ing fame and who even pretended to be simpletons (the fools for Christ’s sake) 
whose behavior trespassed the norms of civilized society. 

The posthumous miracles are often healings performed at the tomb of the 
saint or in his or her church. But the most powerful saints (George, Nicholas, 
Demetrios, Andrew, Theodore) were much more than handy healers—they de- 
fended cities, rescued captives, found stranded cattle, punished injustice, in 
short, fulfilled important social functions beyond their proper purlieus. 

The miracle in Byzantium had no well-defined boundaries, first of all be- 
cause the frontier between the natural and the supernatural was obscured in the 
minds of the population of the empire. Had an earthquake natural causes such 
as the movement of underground waters, or was it a product of a purposeless 
tossing of an enormous dragon deep under the surface of the earth, or was it a 
sign of divine wrath? The Byzantines suggested all these answers. Some scien- 
tific minds denied the miraculous nature of miracles and, particularly, ex- 
plained wondrous medical cures by natural effects corresponding to the teach- 
ing of Galen.'? Second, the miracles would take place in a real, even in a down- 
to-earth setting, as when a saint would be overrun by a cart and remain unhurt, 
or they would acquire an epic character, of which the killing of a huge dragon 
is a modest example. The vita of Makarios of Rome begins with a sober de- 
scription of the travel of three monks across Syria; it continues in an India 
populated with fairy-tale men and beasts, and terminates at the border of Para- 


3G. Dagron, “L’ombre d’un doute: L’hagiographie en question, VIe—XIe sié- 
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dise.'* The landscape transits from the real world to the vernacular geographic 
fantasy to the sublime region of the religious universe—within the framework 
of a single text. 

Finally, there was no palpable boundary between evil magic and the bene- 
ficial miracle, and the human gaze, even that of a clever observer, wandered in 
despair from one outlandish fact to another, wondering how to interpret what 
could be seen around it. 

Niketas Choniates was one of the most educated and most critical of Byz- 
antine historians.'> He dealt primarily with the common and natural occur- 
rences of human life: wars, political intrigues, love affairs, envy, and hatred. 
He noticed that some events defied a natural explanation, but were foul and 
ridiculously nonsensical and could not be perceived as miracles. The first of 
the sorcerers Niketas describes is Skleros Seth, an astrologer who was eventu- 
ally blinded by order of Manuel I. According to Choniates (p. 148), Seth man- 
aged to incite an insane lust in a virgin by sending her a “Persian apple” (a 
peach) so that she allowed him to deflower her. Another sorcerer was Michael 
Sikidites who knew how to darken the sight of spectators by a magic spell, 
that is, he used mass hypnosis, but in Choniates’ words he conjured up demons 
to assault his victims.'® Once he made a boatman in a small vessel carrying a 
cargo of bowls and dishes jump up from his bench and smash the pottery to 
smithereens. Later on the poor man related that he had suddenly seen a serpent 
stretched over the bowls and eager to devour him. After the pottery had been 
smashed, the serpent disappeared. Another time, Sikidites, while bathing in a 
bathhouse, made his companions see some black men who jumped out of the 
hot water tap and chased them out of the room, kicking them on the buttocks 
(p. 148f). 

Even though Choniates’ stories are taken not from hagiographical sources 
but from Constantinopolitan rumors, they contain the paraphernalia typical of 
the ambiance of hagiographical demons: lust and rape, the bathhouse, the ser- 


' BHG 1004-5; ed. A. Vasiliev, Anecdota graeco-byzantina (Moscow, 1893), 
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' pent. The empty talk of Choniates’ contemporaries acquired the shape of tales 
about the standard demonic actions, in which the serpents and dragons were 
incarnations of evil forces, the aim of magic was to subdue the will of a pious 
woman and to lead her, “like a mare,” to the desert, and the bathhouse—the 
backbone of ancient popular culture—was haunted by demons. 

Choniates does not know whether he should believe the stories about evil 
magicians. He had probably met the man called Basilakios who led a strange 
life and was extremely popular due to his predictions. The people streamed 
toward him, and some women attended and interpreted his silence, vague utter- 
ances, and wild gestures. Choniates seems to be critical toward Basilakios’ 
fortune-telling. “His predictions,” said Choniates, “were never accurate; his 
wording was erroneous, contradictory, and enigmatic.” His laughable behavior 
(he scrutinized the breasts of women and examined their ankles) could attract 
only rustics and boors. But did Choniates really consider Basilakios to be al- 
ways erroneous? He does not confess it, but we shall see that his own narration 
contradicts his general statement. 

Emperor Isaac II invited Basilakios to tell him the future. When the man 
appeared before the basileus, he showed no respect for the palace and its in- 
habitants. He ran around the room making frenzied gestures and suddenly 
struck the emperor's image set up on the wall, gouged the eyes on the portrait, 
and after that snatched the emperor's headgear (p. 448f). This action seems 
enigmatic and silly, but if we remember that soon after meeting Basilakios 
Isaac II was blinded and lost his crown (Choniates wrote about the event and 
described it in his Chronike diegesis), the behavior of the fortune-teller ceases 
to be nonsensical—it was a prediction of the emperor’s destiny. 

Ambivalence was a typical feature of the Byzantine (probably, wider—of 
the medieval) world view. The attitude of the Byzantines toward the miracle 
was ambivalent in a double sense: on the one hand, there was no foolproof 
method to use to distinguish between a holy and an unholy miracle; on the 
other hand, even the intellectuals, who looked on magic and fortune-telling 
with disgust, could not liberate themselves from an obscure feeling that these 
despised magicians were able to transmogrify reality and to read the future. 
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Reactions of Two Byzantine Intellectuals to the 
Theory and Practice of Magic: Michael Psellos 
and Michael Italikos 


JOHN DUFFY 


This paper will address the issue of Byzantine intellectual attitudes to magic 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries and will focus mainly on two figures, 
Michael Psellos and Michael Italikos, with an eye to the two aspects of theory 
and practice. If Psellos receives a somewhat larger share of attention herein, 
it is not only because he was a lion; he also contributed to the survival of, 
and commented on, an important body of material that is central to the topic 
under review. For Byzantine literati of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
the world of Hellenic magic and mysticism was part of their cultural heri- 
tage, and they felt obliged to take account of its existence in one way or 
another. Acknowledgment did vary, ranging, for example, from the nodding 
acquaintance of an Anna Comnena to the intimate familiarity of a Michael 
Psellos. 

The extraordinary thing about Psellos is that, singlehandedly, he was re- 
sponsible for bringing back, almost from the dead, an entire group of occult 
authors and books whose existence had long been as good as forgotten. Be- 
tween the time of Photios in the ninth and the arrival of Psellos in the eleventh 
century, one would be hard put to find in extant Byzantine sources any refer- 
ences to Hermes Trismegistus and the Hermetica, to Julius Africanus and the 
Kestoi, to Proclus’ De arte hieratica, or to the Chaldaean Oracles, that is, the 
authors and works that were the classics in the field of mysticism and magic. 
When Psellos in his major historical work, the Chronographia, says that he 
was unable to find in or outside of Greece, despite a thorough search, any trace 
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of wisdom (sophia) or teachers of it,1 we may take him to be including works 
of the kind we are discussing here, because for him “mystic books,” as he calls 
them, have their place at a very high level on the path to wisdom. And we are 
not dealing with mere name-dropping on his part. A glance at the introductions 
to any of the four works mentioned will reveal that Psellos was one of its few 
readers in the Greek-speaking middle ages or is even an important source for 
the text itself. 

Let us look more closely at the Chaldaean Oracles and Psellos’ associa- 
tion with them.’ They are a set of hexameter verses, composed probably in the 
second century A.D., but purporting to transmit a much older revelation about 
the universe and the hierarchies of powers that control it. The real author is not 
known, but there is a tradition that connects them with a father and son, both 
going by the name of Julian. Within the subject matter of the Oracles them- 
selves there are, from our perspective, two general tendencies which we may 
label the philosophical or theological, on the one hand, and the theurgical or 
magical, on the other. The first of these, the philosophical or theological, re- 
veals a system of powers who tule the cosmos and are interrelated in a hier- 
archy that shows a marked preference for triadic arrangement. At the top of 
the hierarchy is a trinity consisting of (1) the Supreme Deity, (2) a Demiurge 
Intellect, and (3) a female divinity identified as Hecate. There follows a long 
series of beings who, as they descend in order of importance, come ever closer 
to the world of matter. At the higher end of the series is a triad of powers called 
iynges, Synocheis, and teletarchs, each of which has a distinct role to play in 
governing the universe. At the lower end are various angels and demons, in- 
cluding good demons that assist the soul in its attempts to ascend to the Su- 
preme Deity and bad demons which are responsible for evils such as sickness 
and disease. 

The other side of the Chaldaean coin is the world of theurgy and magic, 
part of which is reflected in the surviving fragments, but it is most fully re- 
ported by people such as the Neoplatonist Proclus, who was an active prac- 


" Italian edition: S. Impellizzeri, U. Criscuolo, and S. Ronchey, Michele Psello, 
Imperatori di Bizanzio, 2 vols. (Rome, 1984); French: Michel Psellos, Chronographie, 
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titioner of the hieratic art, and Psellos, who made it his business to find out 
everything he could about the subject. One of the chief aims of theurgy as an 
art, and of the rites performed in connection with it, is the purification and 
elevation of the soul toward union with the Supreme Deity. Since this process 
begins at the lower mundane level, theurgy is deeply involved in both attracting 
good demons and placating or repelling bad demons. It is not surprising, then, 
that Hecate, who already had these associations in much earlier times, is given 
a central magical as well as a leading theological role in the system. Also 
brought into the magical setting from the cosmological side and given a trans- 
formed identity are the iynges. In cosmology they function as thoughts or ideas 
emanating from the mind of the Supreme Deity, but in theurgy they are physi- 
cal objects employed in magic.’ 

One kind of iynx (also called a strophalos) is a magic wheel used by a 
theurgist for ritual purposes. Psellos himself explains that the strophalos 
known as the Hecatic was a golden ball with characters written all over it; it 
had a sapphire in the middle, was swung by means of a strap made from a 
bull’s hide, and was used during invocations.* 

In another type of ritual, again according to information supplied by 
Psellos,> the theurgist used statues of specific deities in order to establish con- 
tact with them. The process of making contact involved, among other things, 
special stones, herbs, animals, and sometimes aromatic substances (aromata), 
which were placed inside the effigy. Stones and herbs were also used in other 
rituals to scare away bad demons or to purify the soul. Iamblichus tells us that 
in the art of theurgy certain materials—specific stones, plants, animals, and 
aromatic substances (aromata)—were regarded as especially suitable for 
attracting the presence of divinities.® 

Psellos, both through scattered obiter dicta and through the medium of a 
number of specific expositions, has left a fairly full record of his own dealings 


3 Majercik, Oracles, 9-10. Alexander Kazhdan points out to me, correctly, that 
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with and attitudes toward the Chaldaean material. Without a doubt he was, of 
all Byzantines after the seventh century, the most familiar with this “bible” of 
the Neoplatonists, even if his knowledge appears to derive largely from the 
(now lost) commentary on the Oracles by Proclus. He has also left us an exege- 
sis of some twenty pages,’ as well as several short summaries of the main 
doctrinal features,® including one inserted in a theological treatise explicating 
a passage from Gregory of Nazianzus.° 

When we come to consider his outlook on the Oracles, it must be admit- 
ted that, depending on the context, he expresses two kinds of reaction which 
appear to be contradictory. One is the expected, typical repudiation of pagan 
nonsense which, in the normal course of events, need be seen as little more 
than a device to forestall charges of impiety; in unusual circumstances the 
same response could be turned into a weapon to use against somebody else. 
This is precisely what Psellos himself does in the course of a church-sponsored 
attack on Patriarch Michael Cerularios; in the document he drew up for the 
purpose,'° he refers to the Chaldaean system as a concoction of myths about 
oracles and various kinds of spirits and gods. In other words, it is an attack not 
just on the magical elements but on the theological content as well. That atti- 
tude, as suggested above, could be anticipated. 

Less expected, and all the more noteworthy, therefore, is evidence from 
several quarters of a genuine interest in and an openness on his part to the 
content of the collection. In one instance he speaks of the “theology and phi- 
losophy” of the system." In another he reveals what we must take as one of the 
reasons for his positive disposition, namely, that the Oracles were embraced by 
a number of the philosophers whom he most respects. He comments that the 
majority of the doctrines were accepted by Plato and Aristotle; furthermore, 
Plotinus, Porphyry, Iamblichus, and Proclus subscribed to all of them, taking 
them without argument to be divine revelations.'* Not only were the ancients 
open to them, but he himself finds some of their ideas parallel to and in 
agreement with Christian doctrines.’ Further on in the same piece of exegesis, 


? Phil. min. IT, 126-46. 

8 Tbid., 146-48, 148-51. 

° Theologica I, ed. P. Gautier (Leipzig, 1989), op. 23, 33ff; cf. op. 23A. 

'0 Scripta minora, ed. E. Kurtz and F. Drexl, 2 vols. (Milan, 1936-41), I, 232-28. 
"Phil. min. IT, p. 151, 14. 

” Jhid., p. 148, 17-19. 

3 Tbid., p. 129, 15. 
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he concludes his comments on one of the passages with the observation “it is 
correct and full of Christian teaching.” '* We can cap this in a sense by combin- 
ing evidence from two autobiographical statements in two different works. In 
a long section of the Chronographia,'> Psellos provides a detailed account of 
his inteliectual and philosophical progress on a road that led him up, through 
several distinct and well-marked stages, to the “first” philosophy. His journey 
began with the study of logic and of certain commentators who then showed 
him the way to Aristotle and Plato. At the next level he concentrated on the 
major Neoplatonists: Plotinus, Porphyry, Iamblichus, and Proclus. This was 
followed by the mathematical quadrivium, “which,” to use his own words, “oc- 
cupy a position midway between the science of corporeal nature . . . and the 
essences themselves, the objects of pure thought.” 

That should have brought him to the very summit, but quite out of the 
blue another stage is mentioned, introduced by the following words: “I had 
heard it said by the more adept philosophers that there is a wisdom which is 
beyond all demonstration, apprehensible only by the intellect of a wise man, 
when prudently inspired. Even here my resolution did not falter. I read some 
of the occult books and grasped their meaning, as far as my human abilities 
allowed, of course, for I myself could never claim that I had an accurate under- 
standing of these things nor would I believe anyone else who said he had.” 

He does not identify further what these occult or mystic books are that 
contain a wisdom very close to the summit. There can be little doubt, however, 
that they included (perhaps above all else) the Chaldaean Oracles. The sup- 
porting evidence comes from a letter to Patriarch John Xiphilinos in which 
Psellos offers a fighting apologia for his interest in ancient philosophical sys- 
tems. One of the passages in the letter describes in detail the ascent of the mind 
to the summit, here symbolized by Mount Sinai, which culminates in final 
illumination. “These ideas,” he informs Xiphilinos, “I have taken from the 
Chaldaean Oracles and have subordinated to our Christian scriptures.” ! 

So far we have been considering, in the case of Psellos, his book knowl- 
edge of the magico-mystical Chaldaean material. We should also try to get an 
idea of his reactions to the more practical side of things, specifically his feel- 
ings about direct dealings in magic. Not that we are going to find the man 


‘4 Tbid., p. 142, 26-27. 
'S Book VI, chaps. 36-43. 
16 Sathas, V, 449. 
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himself involved in anything of the sort. It is true that he is not quite as averse to 
mystical thought as scholars have traditionally insisted, but he uses numerous 
opportunities to make it clear that his expertise in various suspect or forbidden 
subjects never involves belief. A good example is provided by the Chrono- 
graphia in another of those self-centered digressions, this time when he speaks 
of his knowledge of astrology and horoscopes.’ While openly confessing his 
expertise in a pursuit that he acknowledges to be forbidden by the leaders of 
the church, he insists that he has never put it to improper use. It is his stated 
and, we might add, his hopeful view that nobody with any sense would fault a 
man who knew the theories but gave them no credence. 

In another text, a short philosophical treatise for his students, he has occa- 
sion to mention in passing the manufacture of apotropaic figurines by Chal- 
daeans for the purpose of warding off diseases.!* Here he takes the notable 
precaution of refusing to divulge the method by which the various substances 
are to be mixed and the figurines made. He openly voices his concern that, 
lacking his discretion, they might pick up the method, put it to use, and then, 
in the event of trouble, he would be held responsible. He was obviously con- 
scious of the canonical regulation that brands both the learning and the teach- 
ing of forbidden subjects as equally culpable.!° The same concern about the 
danger of misleading students and others crops up in a number of the writings 
of Psellos. 

Finally, in the same context though on a somewhat different level, we 
will consider a curious case recorded in the Chronographia which must have 
entertained and intrigued many a reader.”° In the course of describing the reign 
of Constantine Ix Monomachos, Psellos makes several digressions to concen- 
trate on aspects of Empress Zoe’s character and activities, especially in her 
later years. In one of these extended asides, after remarking that in general he 
did not find much to praise in her, he concedes one very admirable trait, her 
piety and devotion to God. As a prime example he then proceeds to describe a 
remarkable icon (commonly referred to as the “Antiphonetes”). This was an 
icon of Jesus which Zoe made (i.e., presumably, commissioned), embellished 
with brilliant material, and rendered so lifelike that it responded to requests by 


7 TI, 77-78. 

8 Phil. min. I, op. 3, 148-54. 
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means of its colors and revealed future events by changes in complexion. 
Psellos vividly recounts how he often saw the old empress, in moments of 
distress, alternately clasping the icon, talking to it as a living person, and ad- 
dressing it in terms of endearment, or lying on the ground in a fit of tears and 
tearing at her breasts. If she saw the face turn pale, she went away in dismay, 
but if it took on a high color and was ail lit up, she immediately reported this 
to the emperor and forecast to him what was going to happen: 

Immediately following this description comes a paragraph of comment 
that catches our attention but does not seem, in all its elements, to be directly 
relevant to the icon episode: 


From my reading of Hellenic literature I know that perfumes (aromata) 
give off a vapor which drives away evil spirits and which at the same 
time restores to the materials affected by it the presence of more benign 
spirits. In the same way in other cases stones and herbs and mystic rites 
induce apparitions of divinities. I neither accepted that theory when I 
first read it, nor did I at a later time believe in the practice; no, I totally 
rejected it. And that woman, in her worship of God, did not act in any 
Hellenic or magical way. Rather she was displaying the longing of her 
soul and offering up to God the things we regard as most precious 
and solemn. 


It is not at once obvious why, in the context of the icon, Psellos launches 
into a bizarre excursion on perfumes, stones, and herbs and their theurgical 
associations. However, there may be a way to fit it in and establish a train of 
thought, if we can tie it to the section just before the description of Zoe’s re- 
markable piety.’ Here we find the empress full of another kind of enthusiasm. 
She had no time at all, Psellos tells us, for the normal things that women do, 
such as spinning and weaving, but devoted her attention entirely to one pursuit: 
to making perfumes of all kinds. Her own apartment was converted into a 
workshop where braziers blazed winter and summer. Here servants helped Zoe 
and her sister measure out the herbs, boil the mixture, and catch the stream 
of perfume as it flowed off. Psellos’ artful prose makes it all sound like an 
alchemist’s laboratory.” 

It is true that in this account he does not directly tie the manufacture of 


21 Chap. 64. 

22 Tn fact, he uses the phrase tag tv Gpwpdtwv dboeis wetaBGAAeLv (“to trans- 
mute the natures of the aromatics”), and he speaks of the flow of perfume as “the golden 
stream” (10 ypvootv peda). 
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the perfumes to the worship of the icon. However, some ninety chapters later 
into the reign of Constantine, he comes back to devote several pages to the 
empress, repeating, with added detail, a few of his earlier observations, includ- 
ing the fact that she despised any sort of ornament on her person.”3 “She wore,” 
he notes, “neither cloth of gold, nor diadems, nor lovely things about her neck,” 
and a little further on: “She had no interest in the things that appeal to 
women—looms, distaffs, wool, or weaving. One matter above all claimed her 
attention and on this she expended all her enthusiasm—the offering of sacri- 
fice to God. I am referring, not so much to the offering of praise or of thanks- 
giving or of penitence, but to the offering of perfumes (aromata) and of all 
those products which come into our land from India and Egypt.” 

Now, if Zoe had not the slightest interest in any type of bodily embellish- 
ment, it is not likely that perfumes were being produced for that purpose, but 
it would be reasonable to connect their manufacture with her special brand of 
devotion. To tie the two would also make good sense of Pseilos’ otherwise 
sudden and surprising reference to the special use of perfumes in pagan wor- 
ship, immediately after his story of the “Antiphonetes.” 

But even if we do not insist on the full concatenation of these three pas- 
sages, and leave aside the laboratory episode, the others by themselves would 
support the following scenario: Zoe had a very special Jesus icon of her own 
which she consulted and used to predict future events; second, if we connect 
the phrase that Psellos uses at the end of the icon passage (“she offered up to 
God the things we regard as most precious and solemn”) with the later state- 
ment about perfumes and products from India and Egypt, we may, with some 
right, conclude that she used perfumes and other aromata in the worship of 
the icon. 

As we have seen, Psellos puts all of this down to the fervent piety of the 
empress, and who would we be to question her sincerity? Be that as it may, the 
response of Psellos is interesting; in fact, his defensive tone supports a feeling 
that Zoe was at least engaging in borderline activity. One could well imagine 
that, in other circumstances or in dealing with another individual, Psellos could 
easily turn the picture around and argue that an icon was being used for oracu- 
lar and theurgical purposes, that physical substances were being employed to 
manipulate spirits and divinities, in other words, precisely the kind of activity 
associated with Chaldaeans. But we must leave the question there. 


33 Book VI, chap. 159. 
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Michael Italikos in the following century, a contemporary of Anna Com- 
nena, was, like Psellos, a man of multiple interests who made a name for him- 
self as both a teacher and a literary stylist. Before he became metropolitan of 
Philippopolis around the year 1145, he taught rhetoric, philosophy, medicine, 
and bible studies in the capital. His name is included on a thirteenth-century 
list of authors recommended as models of style for students of rhetoric,“ and 
A. Kazhdan has characterized him as “a paradigm of the Byzantine intellec- 
tual.’?> Like Psellos, Italikos pushes his intellectual curiosity to the limits and 
defends himself by appealing to the same concept of philomatheia™ (i.e., love 
of learning), a positive idea, as opposed to a somehow objectionable curiosity 
(called polymatheia in Italikos,”” and periergasia or polypragmosyne in 
Psellos”*). The limits in this instance too are represented by the world of mysti- 
cism and magic and, in particular, the Chaldaean variety. There are frequent 
hints of Italikos’ interest in that subject matter, because the language of his 
letters and speeches is fairly peppered with terms borrowed from the vocabu- 
lary of magical practices. They range from the most general words like 
“charm” and “spellbind” to the very specific technical terms such as iynges, 
strophalos, and theourgos.” That the acquaintance is not just casual or super- 
ficial is proved by much more substantial evidence in two of the extant letters, 
which we shall now examine. 

Letter 28, addressed to a correspondent whose name is not preserved, is 
in effect a short exposition on the Chaldaean system, laying out in some detail 
the main divisions of powers and the interrelationships between them. The 
general Neoplatonic slant and one specific reference to the “commentator” of 


24 Cod. Jerus. Taph. gr. 106, fol. 7r, where ‘ItaAdc is clearly a mistake for 
‘TroAukdc. 

°5 In the article on Italikos, The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium (New York, 
1991), TI, 1368. 

2 TO orrouadés, Italikos, letter 31, in P. Gautier, Michel Italikos: Lettres et dis- 
cours (Paris, 1972); oiAoudGe1a, Psellos, Phil. min. I, op. 32, 100-101. 

27 Letter 30, p. 198, 6; cf. Psellos, Phil. min. I, op. 7, 117-22, where the term, 
though inclining to the positive, provokes a certain amount of unease. 

8 Phil. min. I, op. 32, 100; Sathas, V, p. 56, 18. 

2° Again, Alexander Kazhdan has kindly drawn my attention to another letter of 
Italikos (no. 33) where, in the course of discussing a Constantinian coin endowed with 
apotropaic powers, he refers directly to the Chaldaeans and their connection with 
magic. 
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' the Oracles make it nearly certain that Italikos’ source is the commentary of 
Proclus, as it had been also for Psellos. The two expositions are in fact quite 
close, but P. Gautier is probably right when he argues, on the basis of differ- 
ences in details, for the independent use of Proclus by Italikos.*° 

There is also a noticeable difference in attitude. Italikos consistently deni- 
grates the subject matter and ideas as drivel and mythical nonsense, and the 
general negative tone is reinforced by his frequent reference to the Chaldaeans 
as barbaroi, suggesting that they are on a level below the Hellenes, the pagan 
Greeks. It is worth noting that in another document, a monody on Pantechnes, 
we find Italikos making a distinction within the works of Proclus, namely, be- 
tween his commentaries on Plato, for which admiration is expressed, and his 
exegesis of the Oracles, which are dismissed as absurdities.?! 

In a second letter (no. 31, addressed to an otherwise unknown Tzik- 
noglos), we come upon Italikos as he is faced with a real problem: the well- 
read intellectual and adept in Chaldaean lore has to confront, as a medical 
expert, the case of an incurably ill woman who wants to use the services of a 
magos.*? Reconstructing the events from the letter, the following approximate 
story line emerges. The sister of Tziknoglos has developed some type of malig- 
nant ulcer which conventional medicine cannot cure; she and her brother hear 
about a magos who promises to help, but they decide to consult Italikos first; 
he knows a lot about magic and even has a large collection of spells and incan- 
tations, including some for the relief of swellings and tumors; however, he 
flatly refuses to become involved himself in any of these practices, which are 
outlawed by the church, and tries to dissuade the pair from going to the magos. 

This is what has taken place before the present letter. Italikos is now writ- 
ing to Tziknoglos to find out whether the sister has submitted herself to the 
care of the magos, and if so, whether the process has produced any results. In 
the meantime, Italikos has found an ancient remedy which he will not write 
down, but will deliver to Tziknoglos orally when they next meet. 

Several details call for comment. The opening of the letter would support 
a general observation that, just as in the case of recourse to healing saints, sick 


© This was.also the view of L.G. Westerink, “Proclus, Procopius, Psellos” 
(Mnemosyne 10 [1942], 275-80), who, however, stresses more the likelihood of Proco- 
pius being an intermediary and common source. 

31 Gautier, p. 113, 17-20. 

» For ease of reference, the full text of the letter is printed as an appendix. 
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people were likely to look for the help of magic only after the failure of more 
standard medical care.** Throughout the letter there is a great deal of protest 
against the practice of magic, and the writer is anxious to go on record not just 
about the innocence of his actions but also concerning the purity of his beliefs. 
In this regard we are reminded of a case recorded by Balsamon in which cer- 
tain individuals, found guilty of involvement in sorcery for purposes of heal- 
ing, were punished according to the degree to which they believed in the for- 
bidden procedures.** Psellos, too, of course is very concerned to be explicit on 
this point.*° 

In the heart of the letter, Italikos makes much ado about his unrivaled 
knowledge of both highbrow and lowbrow magical lore. He even boasts about 
his collection of charms and spells, and professes that he could have, himself, 
offered a Chaldaean remedy, much as Psellos claimed to have the method for 
making apotropaic objects. But, again like Psellos, he allowed his philoma- 
theia to lead him only so far and never over the limit into belief or action. 

As a last—and tentative—observation on the document, I would like to 
air a small suspicion about the closing paragraph and the offer made by Ital- 
ikos. Considering the general tone of the letter and the writer’s fondness for 
figurative language, the most obvious and innocent interpretation is that he has 
come across an ancient remedy that will bring some relief to the patient; the 
prescription is quite long, and it is not convenient to put it in writing; he will 
communicate it in person. 

On the other hand, the ambiguity of the wording would allow for a more 
subversive reading. The noun amopetaréig (25) is rare,>° but the verb form of 
the word is very commonly used by authors such as Porphyry for “appeasing” 
or “propitiating” gods and demons; hence dnxopetAretc could be understood as 
“charm.” The expression 01 dpyoto1 sodot (26) sounds more positive than ot 
"EAAnves but amounts to more or less the same thing; arid the term noAtotiyog 
can refer to writing in prose or verse. 


33 The observation, by a coincidence, is supported as well by the case cited in the 
next paragraph (PG 138, col. 801c). 

34 Balsamon, Jn Epist. S. Basilii canonicam IIT, PG 138, cols. 801-6 (= Rhalles- 
Potles, IV, 251-52). It is worth noting that the investigation took place in the period 
1134—43, during the patriarchate of Leo Stypes. 

35 As he is, for example, on several occasions in the encomium on his mother: 
Sathas, V, 3-61. 

3° There is an instance in Psellos, Scripta minora, ed. Kurtz-Drexl, I, 317, 19. 
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Is Italikos hinting that he will provide for the patient an appropriate 
charm? Impossible to decide, but perhaps not out of the question. It would not 
have to imply belief, on his part, in the efficacy of the method, just a willing- 
ness to accommodate the hopes of others. In this connection it might be useful 
to cite a remark of Psellos from a context we have already discussed, namely, 
his expertise in astrology and interest in horoscopes. In the course of that auto- 
biographical digression in the Chronographia, he makes the following state- 
ment: “The truth is, my role as a teacher and the great differences in the inter- 
ests of those who consult me have led me to study every science, and I can 
prevent none from questioning and pressing me on this subject,’ meaning the 
subject of horoscopes.*” It would not be outlandish to conclude from these 
words that Psellos might have been willing on occasion to accommodate the 
needs of others in this matter, possibly by interpreting or even by casting a 
horoscope. 

It is now appropriate to sum up and draw a few conclusions. Both Psellos 
and Italikos, as intellectuals, set no limits to their reading and study, and even 
sound proud to announce their intimate familiarity with the literature of forbid- 
den arts. As a justification they appeal to the concept of philomatheia, which 
is understood as a positive zeal for learning, as opposed to an idle or unhealthy 
curiosity. Both are acutely aware of the dangers of even the suspicion of being 
involved in outlawed practices, such as magic. It is not surprising, then, that 
they should repeatedly proclaim their innocence. 

In the matter of the Chaldaean Oracles we can detect some real differ- 
ences in their reactions. Italikos keeps the system very much at arm’s length; 
he piles on the traditional derogatory epithets and attempts to dissociate the 
material from Hellenic learning. Not that the reaction is a great surprise, but 
the contrast with Psellos is marked. The difference is rooted in their approach 
to philosophy. Italikos did study and teach the subject, but compared to Psellos 
he was not a serious philosopher and lacked the philosophical instinct. Psellos, 
for one thing, had a probing mind and was an engaged thinker. He also re- 
spected the thinkers of the past and professed a special admiration for Proclus. 
That is one reason why he maintained a relaxed and open mind in dealing with 
Chaldaean material. As something of a creative thinker, he was also willing to 
explore the possibility of finding in it some theological ideas that might be in 
harmony with Christian thinking. 
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For a final remark, and a comparison between two very distinct periods, 
it is worth drawing attention to the attitude of Alexander of Tralles, the well- 
known practicing physician of the sixth century, who saw fit to condone the 
use of amulets and charms for therapeutic purposes.** Noteworthy first of all 
is the fact that, from his standpoint, such means were not to be restricted to 
use in hopeless cases and might be employed for the simple reason that certain 
conventional methods of treatment happened to be repugnant to some pa- 
tients.°*° In a few instances he does voice a kind of apology, saying that individ- 
uals oblige him to apply magical remedies;*° however, he is quick to point out 
that the best kind of doctor should always be ready to use any means in the 
interests of the sick.*! On one occasion he even comments that it would be 
immoral (asebes) to neglect anything that could contribute to healing.” It 
should also be stressed that, in sharp contrast to later times, there is never any 
hint in his work of religious reservations or fear of authority. If there is any 
sign of hesitation, it is more along professional lines or out of consideration 
for the secrecy appropriate to magical operations. Thus, after describing in 
detail the manufacture of a charm-ring, complete with prayer and magical sign, 
he makes a plea that the information not be divulged to any but those who are 
virtuous and know how to keep a secret. 

In later centuries the conditions are obviously very different. Neither 
Psellos nor Italikos could dare to be so open, even if they wished to be. 
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Letter 31 of Michael Italikos 


Té TEixvoyAo 
TIvv6avonat cov, oiatate ddeAoe, Epi tig Savpaciatatns cov ddEeAdic 
dnms Exel Kai et 6 ta neptepya drLOYvotpEvos Exeivoc GvOpanos dSienpa- 
Eaté ti, WaAAOV Sé Kal Stampagdpevos dvnc_e, Kai ci é¢ebpatd tiva ADoLV 
Tpds THV Akatay@viotov vdoov: Eya yp Kai Onpiov aypidtatov d&vaKpc 
EKELVTV UROKAAD: H, EGV OLSEN Tig KaT AdtOV anipEato TéxvnG, dc eiOe 
undé ardpEarto- th yap toratta vopo1 ypiotiavav sEeAabvovotv. 

"Ey® yap, orAataty yor, kat pou undév drioticeiac, TOAAG toLadta 
oida Kai 600 obK dv T1¢ TOV Kata THVvSe THY dopav avOpanwv éExiotaLto, 
BipAovug nepi tottwv dvareEGpevog napndrAdag Xaddaixkds te Kai 
Aiyortiaxds Kai Ondo IIpéKr@ te 16 Ord00dbw Epi tig iepatiKfic die- 
onoddactal Téxvns, Tv Kai uaytiKkiv dvondtovel, Kai dca toiv Svoiv 
‘Tovdavoiv ovyyeypdadatat kai AnoAAovio 76 Tvavei Kai noAvabeotata 
AgpiKkav®, GAAG Koi Et TL TOG TPLOSitLGL ypavoi nEdAvapntar Kai doa 
GAAG TEpt TOV 6LOtHVv Eireitar Guiro0Vv- Kai uexpr tobtwev eéterva 1d otho- 
MaGEs Tic wuxiic. OdSEv SE Stexpagdpnv, tot Oedc, Gppntov- oddé hv 
GAAov appntovpyotvta etv brépetva, Kaitou Kai én@ddc te Kai KatAdéo- 
LOUG Kai CLVOTLATO, TAUNOAAG OVVELAOXMS TOAVOTLdOPA, émayyerias dp- 
piitoug Exovta kai Separetac EfwSyKdtov onddyyvov Kai SyKov GnoAwdn- 
oeic. OddEv Ex todtHv obte Siexpaeduny obte énfotevoa rHnote. 

"Emi 5€ th Savpaoiotéty cor dbeAo7, i686. do drexpnoduny &v tt 
TOV TEPATOADYOLUEVOV TOLs TOV XaAdatwv Arpotc, €1 ur éyiv@oKov Kata- 
patotatous Svtacg éFij¢ Gmavtac Go01 toig toLtobto1g Mpocéyovor Koi a> 
Level todtOUS 76 Ev Adov Sikatwtod. Ata todo tiv Gnd TOV TOLODTOV Bo- 
HSe1av naportnodpevos, dnopeiAetv tiva tod Onpfov ébedpov naps tivoc 
TOV apxaiwv rapadedsopevyv coddv, Tv adtompoodnws cor ddnyijoonar, 
énevdav of Sedowpat ypdryat yap obk EdmETEs 51a 10 Tic Rapayyediac 
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morootrxov. Ei § Eg0acé ti 6 Gvip &xeivoc notfoar oiov enjyyeAto, éyd 
pév, Os 0160, Stav Epi ToUTOV LOL TOV AGyov avEeKoLVvaoube, Kai dmetp1- 
yaunv evOds Kai ac oddév T1¢ MdEAELA TPOOEOTAL 1H TPGyLATL TPoEIpt- 
Ketv. Ata 5€ Thy yuvalKaviti UnEXGAGGG TL ULKPGV, UT AdTtiKa Kal 6A0A0- 
fete: Bovdoiunv 8 Gv pwadeiv ei 11 ypnotdv Kav Gnd tic neplepyiac 
GORTVINKEV. 


Balsamon on Magic: From Roman Secular 
Law to Byzantine Canon Law 


MARIE THERES FOGEN 


Magic and related techniques of interpreting the world and handling the heav- 
ens became objects of a particular and broad interest in secular as well as canon 
law at about the same time, the fourth century a.D. In order to provide a short 
survey of what happened to this law—and what this law made happen—dur- 
ing the Byzantine era,' I would like to discuss a single text: Theodore Bal- 
samon’s twelfth-century commentary on canon 61 of the Council in Trullo in 
the year 691/92.” Paraphrasing this commentary, I shall focus on three points: 
(1) the description of the culprits, (2) the topic of religion and magic, and (3) 
the question of conscience and guilt. What Balsamon tells us in these three 
respects I shall compare with the views of the fourth century.’ 


Let us first read the text on which Balsamon wrote his commentary, canon 
61 of the Council in Trullo.* It runs:5 


1 A short history of laws and canons concerning magic was provided by S. N. 
Troianos, “Zauberei und Giftmischerei in mittelbyzantinischer Zeit,” Fest und Alltag in 
Byzanz, ed. G. Prinzing and D. Simon (Munich, 1990), 37-51. 

2 Rhalles-Potles, II, 444-47. 

3 For the 4th century I restrict myself to very few references; for further evidence, 
literature, and interpretations, see M. Th. Fogen, Die Enteignung der Wahrsager: Stu- 
dien zum kaiserlichen Wissensmonopol in der Spdtantike (Frankfurt am Main, 1993). 

4 For an interpretation of this text and the other canons of Trullo concerning pa- 
gan rites and magic, cf. I. Rochow, “Zu ‘heidnischen’ Brauchen bei der Bevélkerung 
des Byzantinischen Reiches im 7. Jahrhundert, vor allem auf Grund der Bestimmungen 
des Trullanum,” Klio 60 (1978), 483-97, and FE R. Trombley, “The Council in Trullo 
(691-692): A Study of the Canons Relating to Paganism, Heresy, and the Invasions,” 
Comitatus 9 (1978), 1-18. 

> Rhalles-Potles, II, 442f; P.-P. Joannou, Discipline générale antique, I.1 (Rome, 
1962), 196ff: 
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Those who expose themselves to soothsaying or to the so-called heka- 
tontarchoi or similar people, to hear what they wish to be disclosed, 
are to be subjected to six years of penance according to the rules of the 
early fathers. To the same penance one must submit those who drag a 
bear or similar animal after themselves for the enjoyment and the dam- 
age of simple-minded people and who tell the future, fate, horoscope, 
and whatever else may be the multitude of words of this erroneous 
trumpery. The same is true for the interpreters of the clouds, sorcerers, 
furnishers of amulets, and soothsayers. We decree that those who con- 
tinue doing so, who neither show repentance nor avoid these destruc- 
tive and pagan customs, shall be totally expelled from the church ac- 
cording to the holy canons. “For what communion has light with 
darkness? . . 2’6 


I. The Description of the Culprits 


After a short summary of the canon, Balsamon begins to explain the names, 
features, and methods of those mentioned and of some other magicians.’ 
Within the simple term pdvttc, he distinguishes between the TOACLOGKOTOL, 
that is, the palmists, and the A€eKavoydvtetc, or dish-diviners who try to see 
God and hear his voice by observing liquids in dishes. According to Balsamon, 
both types—like all other diviners who predict the future by interpreting 


Ol pdvteow Eavtods ExSid6vtes 7 tOIc hEyouévorg Exatovtdipyors 7 ToL 
ToLovtOLG, ds Gv nap’ éxeivov pdGorev 5 11 Gv adtwis ExKaAdntesbar Bod- 
AOWTO, Katd ta mpdnv dnd tv notépav mEpi adtdv dprobévta, dnd TOV 
Kavova mintétwoay tig €Eaetiac. TH adtd 8 toto éxitipio Ka8uropaAr- 
A€oBon Sei Kai tod tis UpKtovg Extovponévouc 7 toLadta Céa, mpd naty- 
viov Kai BAGBny tav anAovotépav, Kai TOynV Kai eiLapyévnv Kai yeveahoy- 
tav Kat tovotitwv tivGv pruGtav dxAov Kate TOS Thc TAGVNS Anpous 
dovovvtag, tobs te Aeyouévous veoodidxtas kai yntevtic Kai ovaAaktnptovsg 
kai pdvteis. Enévovtas 88 tovto1<, Kai ui petatiBenevous Kai dnodet- 
yovtag ta OAgOpia tadta Kai sAAnvikd exitmndevpata, naviénaciv amop- 
pintec€at tic ExkAnotas dpifouev, Kad Kai ot lepoi Kavovec Siayopet- 
ovor- Tig yap Kowwvia dwti mpd¢ oKétos, > dnow 6 andotodos, 7 tic 
ovyKkataGecis vad Se0d pete elsddov, 7 tic pepic mote peta axiotov, tig 
3€ GvUdadvNoig Xprote npdc Beriap’; 
© 2 Cor. 6:14-16. 
” All of them are described in Ph. Koukoules, BuCavtwév Bios Kai TOALTLOLLOG, 
1.2 (Athens 1948), 123ff; in the following text I restrict myself mainly to refering to 
Balsamon’s understanding of the different kinds of magicians. 
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omens—offer sacrifices to their father, Satan, by whom they were instructed 
and to whom they entrust themselves. 

The next group of magicians, the Exatévtapyo1, Balsamon explains, are 
“what we call the primmikerioi.” This is a genuine translation, because the 
Exatovtapxoc, or centurio in Latin, meant the same as the primmikerios in the 
Byzantine era,* a military, civil, or court official of high rank. éxatévtapyor 
in this sense are well known, for example, from the Old and New Testaments,? 
from a large number of administrative documents,!° and from historical litera- 
ture.'’ At which time and for what reasons the éxatévtapyosg became a sort of 
magician is not clear.? I have been unable to find any source for this meaning 
before the Council in Trullo. It is also far from clear in what kind of magic a 
éxatovtapxos specialized. Later sources, for example, Symeon Metaphrastes 
in the tenth century, describe him as the leader of all demons.'* Balsamon pre- 
sents a different understanding. According to him, the €xatévtapyou “in an- 
cient times were old men, wiser, of course, and surpassing in deliberation ordi- 
nary people. Deceiving by such dirty machinations simple-minded people, 
they were worshiped like pseudo-gods.” 4 


® For the various functions and kinds of primmikerioi, see N. Oikonomides, Les 
listes de préséance byzantines des IXe et Xe siécles (Paris, 1972), and J. Verpeaux, 
Pseudo-Kodinos: Traité des offices (Paris, 1976). 

° E.g., Deut. 1:13; Matt. 8:5ff (Luke 7: 1ff). In the theological commentaries, the 
centurio of Capharnaum is, of course, a highly esteemed person. (Ps.-) Chrysostomos 
(Eig tov éxatévtapyov, PG 61, cols. 769-72) explains that he was called hekatont- 
archos because he was Gpyav kai abtoxpdtap tdv nadav, tocadtv Ev Tig GAGYOIS 
nadeoww hiv kapteptav éndertkvbpevos (col. 772). 

© FE Preisigke, Fachwérter des offentlichen Verwaltungsdienstes Agyptens in den 
griechischen Papyrusurkunden der ptolemdisch-rémischen Zeit (Gottingen, 1915; repr. 
Hildesheim-New York, 1975), s.v. 

" Cf. the rich references in Cassius Dio, U. Ph. Boissevain, ed., Cassii Dionis 
Cocceiani Historiarum Romanarum quae supersunt, V (Berlin, 1931). 

? Cf. H. Stephanus, Thesaurus Graecae Linguae (repr. Graz, 1954), IV, s.v. 
exatoviapyns, quoting Ducange: “Divinatores nescio qui, de quibus agit Canon 61 
Synodi Trullanae.” 

® Reflecting thus the wordly hierarchy in the world of the demons, Menologion: 
Vita S. Abercii, chap. 14, PG 115, col. 1229c; similarly the Vita of Andreas Salos, PG 
111, col. 8418. In his Epitome canonum (PG 114, 289a), Symeon refers again to the 
hekatonarchoi, quoting canon 61 Trullo, without any further explanation. 

4 joav S& 13 moAcdv GvOpenoct ynparéor, dpovisdtepor SAOEv, Kai Kate 
cvuuBovAy TOV Aoindv brepoépovtes, oitives 5G ToLOdTOV LOAPdV épyaclav 
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Less enigmatic are the activities of those mentioned next, who drag a bear 
after themselves. They are not just showmen but tint their animals with some 
kind of dye, cut off pieces of their coat, and sell them as amulets against illness 
and the evil eye. Also mentioned are the so-called d0iyyavot, originally a he- 
retical sect.!° According to Balsamon, they are people who carry with them 
and embrace serpents without being hurt. They prophesy good and bad luck 
and “talk a lot of nonsense which is not worth being written down.” 

The interpreters of the clouds, Balsamon knows, foretell wars and other 
dangers according to the shape of the clouds, and especially at sunset they go 
into ecstasies and pretend to see the truth. Common figures are also the yntev- 
tai, who dare to invoke the names of the martyrs or even the holy Virgin. And 
the most popular sort of people who make use of demoniac forces are those 
who produce, sell, and wear amulets. “It would become a long story,” Bal- 
samon says, “if I would report all cases I know in which people of this sort 
were condemned by the synod.” He restricts himself to a few examples: a priest 
was convicted of carrying with him a cloth of a newborn baby as an amulet 
against his enemies; another priest was accused because he gave the host to 
some people and watched who had difficulties in swallowing it, in order to 
convict that person as a thief. In a third case, another priest had a Gospel book 
tied to a piece of wood and which was turned around in a circle; he was accused 
of trying to divine certain things with the help of the Psalms of David. Well 
known to Balsamon, furthermore, are many monks consulting women who 
tell—‘as if they had the spirit of Pythia”—the future by barley corns. These 
women are mostly found camping near churches and icons. 

So far the picture Balsamon draws is of the more or less popular forms of 
magic and the like. It is a rather lively picture, giving good information on 


TOUS ATAOVETEPOUS TAAVAVTEG, OS yevdd8Eor EoefaCovto. Cf. also Blastares, Syn- 
tagma M 1 (Rhalles-Potles, VI, 356): ‘Exatévtapyot 6€, ot nept Ta toLadta codd- 
TepOv TL voodvtes, Kai TabtH SoKOdvtes éxinpoobEv THV TOAAV eivat. (“Hekato- 
narchoi are those who are somehow wiser in these things and therefore seem to be 
above most people”). 

'S For the history of the Athinganoi, see the thorough study by I. Rochow, “Die 
Haresie der Athinganer im 8. und 9. Jahrhundert und die Frage ihres Fortlebens,” Stu- 
dien zum &. und 9. Jahrhundert in Byzanz, ed. H. Képstein and F Winkelmann (Berlin, 
1983), 163-78. For the later identification of the Athinganoi and the gypsies, see ibid. 
172ff, and I. Rochow and K.-P. Matschke, “Neues zu den Zigeunern im byzantinischen 
Reich um die Wende vom 13. zum 14. Jahrhundert?’ JOB 41 (1991), 241-54. 
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what all these sorcerers, diviners, and magicians are doing. The incriminated 
actors are identifiable characters, some of them perhaps just figures and names 
of bygone times, others probably recognizable subjects in the reality of the 
twelfth century. 

The progress achieved by Balsamon’s specific description reveals itself 
when we compare the legal texts of the fourth century on the same topic. In a 
series of laws (CTh 9.16.4—6, a. 356/57), Emperor Constantius II condemned 
nearly all the interpreters and prophets that the ancient Roman world had 
known, without making any differentiation between religious, scholarly, 
and popular forms of divination. Traditional haruspices, learned astrologers, 
simple charlatans, augures, arioli, dream interpreters, and everybody “practic- 
ing anything similar to any of the foregoing’ '* become members of one and 
the same large group of criminals. Instead of explaining what these criminals 
are doing, Constantius prefers to write in blood-curdling prose,’’ characteriz- 
ing them, for example, as “outlaws of nature” (peregrini naturae, CTh 9.16.5) 
and “enemies of the human race” (humani generis inimici, CTh 9.16.6) who 
have to be extinguished. His laws show a sudden deep and hostile suspicion of 
all people who establish contact with extraterrestrial forces, a distrust that 
seems all the more a form of panic since any concrete information on their 
mischievous deeds is lacking. For example, the haruspex whom Constantius’ 
father, Constantine the Great, formally, that is, by an imperial decree (CTh 
16.10.1), had ordered to interpret the lightning that had struck the imperial 
palace—this prominent and formerly indispensable figure is one generation 
later converted into a dubious soothsayer among others whose clients bear the 
risk of the death penalty. This kind of radical redefinition is done without a 
word of reasoning, illustration, or justification, but purely by authority and 
punishment. 

The legal attack on magicians and diviners in the fourth century thus 
looks as clumsy as it is aggressive. This is not the place to examine the roots 
of this attack, and only a few observations must suffice here. (1) It is not canon 


© CTh 9.16.6: “aut certe aliquid horum simile exercens.” 

7 Cf. CTh 9.16.5: “Many persons who dare by means of magic arts to disturb the 
elements of nature do not hesitate to ruin the lives of innocent people. They even dare 
to torment them by summoning the spirits of the dead, so that everyone may destroy 
his enemies by wicked arts. A deadly curse shall annihilate such persons since they are 
foreign to nature (peregrini naturae):” 
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‘ but secular law, that is, political power, that is first in time to condemn all 
methods of divination.'* That these methods were primarily a political prob- 
lem, not just a problem for the new Christian religion, can be seen in the chro- 
nology of the relevant legislation: the first attempt dates back to the very 
heathen emperor Diocletian, who outlawed astrology’? and especially the 
Manichees because of their maleficia evidentissima, their most obvious sor- 
cery and magic.” (2) The political authority was totally satisfied with the laws 
of the fourth century sweeping away, without any differentiation or specifica- 
tion, all kinds of competitive and complex interpretations of reality and the 
future. After the fourth century, indeed, magic and the like never again became 
the topic of new secular legislation,” apart from one single emendation by Leo 
VI.” (3) One might say, therefore, that the territory of handling the supernatu- 
ral, once and by force occupied by secular legislation, was left for further culti- 
vation to the experts in the supernatural, the theologians and canonists. They 
took over the business of shaping and of putting in concrete terms the variety 


'® The synod of Ankyra, a. 314, presents the first canon (24) concerning certain 
forms of divination, while being far from covering all kinds of it. Only in the last de- 
cades of the 4th century, in canon 36 of the synod of Laodicea (ca. a. 380), is the 
equivalence of magicians, astrologers, and other diviners, already expressed in CTh 
9.16.46, formulated also in canon law. Basil, on the other hand, does not even isolate 
diviners and the like from murderers, poison brewers, and other very traditional crimi- 
nals; cf. canons 7, 8 (Rhalles-Potles, IV, 114. 5-15), 65, 72, and 83 (= canon 24 
Ankyra), see below, p. 109. 

© CTh 9.18.2, a. 294, 

* Collatio Mosaicarum et Romanarum legum, 15.3; chap. 5: “Et quia omnia, 
quae pandit prudentia tua (i.e., the proconsul Africae) in relatione, religionis illorum 
genera maleficiorum statuis evidentissimorum exquisita et adinventa commenta” (ed. 
E. Huschke, E. Seckel, and B. Kiibler, Jurisprudentia Anteiustiniana, II (repr. of the 6th 
ed., Leipzig, 1988), 325-94. 

1 All Byzantine law books, of course, include norms concerning magic and sor- 
cery (cf. Ecloga, 17.42-44; Eisagoge/Epanagoge, 40.16, 23, 24, 83, 84; Procheiron, 
39.13, 20, 21, 77, 78; Basilica, 60.39.23-30). But these norms transmit the 4th-century 
constitutions with only slight modifications; see Troianos, “Zauberei.” 

* Novel 65, correcting the law of Constantine the Great (CTh 9.16.3), confirmed 
by Justinian (C.9.18.4): Leo now prohibits the forms of “white magic” for the sake of 
health and a good harvest, which had formerly been approved expressis verbis. For the 
corresponding interpolation of the old constitution in the Basilica (60.39.25) see M. Th. 
Fégen, “Legislation und Kodifikation des Kaisers Leon VI,” Subseciva Groningana: 
Studies in Roman and Byzantine Law, III (1989), 23ff (27f). 
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of people already, though in a disorderly manner, persecuted by imperial Jaws. 
The means to do so was through careful and detailed description. Canon 61 of 
Trullo, listing popular diviners by name, is the first attempt in this respect. 
Balsamon’s commentary on this canon, explaining accurately their behavior 
and techniques, improves this attempt significantly. 


Il. The Topic of Magic and Religion 


Balsamon completes his description of sorcerers who dare to invoke the mar- 
tyrs and the holy Virgin by giving a quotation from John Chrysostom.” In the 
late fourth century Chrysostom warned of contact with amulets, charms, and 
witches and harshly accused semi-Christianized people:”4 


You not only supply yourself with amulets but even with incantations, 
and you let into your house drunken and foolish old hags! Are you not 
ashamed and do you not blush to become—after such a [Christian] 
philosophy**—excited by these things? You will commit the worst 
form of fraud if you, though advised not to do such things, defend your- 
self by saying: “This woman who is singing charms is a Christian and 
does not do anything else but invoke God’s name.” Exactly for this rea- 
son I hate her all the more and turn away from her, because she blasphe- 
mously” misuses God’s name by claiming to be Christian and acting 
like a heathen. For the demons also invoked the name of God and were 
nevertheless demons. 


With this quotation Balsamon goes to the very heart of an everlasting 
problem: how to distinguish between a heathen charm and a Christian hymn, 
between pagan and Christian rites, between heathen magic and Christian mir- 
acle, between holy litanies and demoniac murmuring, between the crucifix and 


* Balsamon quotes Chrysostom: A€yav cic tods avépuivtac tadta pytds, a 
pseudo-title for the Ad illuminandos catecheses 1, 2 (PG 49, cols. 223-40, CPG no. 
4331) deriving from the fact that these catecheses are normally transmitted in the con- 
text of the twenty-one homilies “ad populum Antiochenum de statuis.”” For the manu- 
script tradition, see A. Wenger, Jean Chrysostome, Huit catéchéses baptismales, SC 50 
(Paris, 1957; 2nd ed., 1970), 24-26. 

** There are several variants between the text quoted by Balsamon as printed in 
Rhalles-Potles, II, 445 and Chrysostom’s text in PG 49, col. 240. I follow Balsamon’s 
text in Rhalles-Potles, correcting a few obvious mistakes. 

** Balsamon/Rhalles-Potles: ¢rAavOponiav; Chrysostom/PG: oiAocodiav. 

2° mpdc bBpww: Chrysostom/PG; om. Balsamon/Rhalles-Potles. 
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similar amulets. The background of these everyday difficulties is far from be- 
ing trivial. In early Christianity, people had first to learn to make a distinction 
between Jesus himself and any ordinary or, even worse, extraordinary magician 
like Apollonios of Tyana or Apuleius of Madaura.”’ Christian experts (Origen, 
Eusebios, Lactantius) and their pagan adversaries (Celsus, Philostratos, Hiero- 
kles) had already reached the utmost intellectual profundity in discussing who 
was a magician, who a demon, who a Oetocg avijp, who a god. To distinguish 
the indistinguishable was the enormous challenge of the first Christian centu- 
ries. The fundamental problem, of course, continued to recur in a less stark 
form. That means that, from a certain time onward, it was no longer difficult 
to recognize Christ as different from other pretenders to divine qualities. The 
task was now to single out, from a mass of ordinary worshipers, their prayers, 
invocations, rites, and behaviors—even in cases of obvious similarity —those 
that were Christian and those that were not, those that were practiced for the 
sake of mankind and others that were dangerous. 

Constantine the Great shows how difficult it must have been to recognize 
that most efforts to influence the supernatural are reprehensible and pagan. He 
decreed that the knowledge of magic arts has to be punished by the severest 
laws. But “on the other hand, no implication of crime is to be attached to reme- 
dies that are sought for human bodies or to the rites that are innocently em- 
ployed in rural districts to provide against the fear of rainstorms on the mature 
grape harvests or to prevent their being battered by hailstorms.”** Constantine 
obviously did not care if these rites were carried out by pagan or Christian 
formulas, invocations, and charms.”? Neither was he able to understand that, 
according to Christian authors, the only remedy legitimately to be sought for 
human bodies was the help of the one and only God.*° He abstained from de- 
ciding by law that similarly innocent rites and identical practices were to be 
considered illegitimate or legitimate only on the basis of the correct reference 
to the right god. His law was no help for those who thought it necessary to 
establish just one Christian rite and to sort out all others. And though many 


27 See M. Smith, Jesus the Magician (London, 1978). 

2 CTh 9.16.3, a. 321-324 [317-319], May 23rd, 318 Seeck. 

29 He expressis verbis permitted the rites of the haruspices, the inspection of the 
viscera, so long as it was performed in public (CTh 9.16.1, 2). 

30 E.g., Tatian, Tpdg “EAAnvac, 18.1, PG 6, col. 8454; Athanasios of Alexandria, 
Tlepi (nepiantwv, PG 26, col. 1320. 
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emperors after Constantine condemned diviners and their colleagues, none of 
them was preoccupied by the question of how to differentiate, for example, a 
talented pagan magician from a Christian miracle worker or pagan rituals from 
Christian devotional acts. 

Since these questions were not resolved by the law of the fourth century, 
Christian literature labored to make these difficult distinctions. Returning to 
the text under discussion—John Chrysostom quoted by Balsamon—one can 
observe two strategies for handling this problem. First, the person pretending 
to be Christian and invoking the names of the martyrs is a “drunken, crazy old 
woman.” This label, as such, is apt to degrade and incriminate the person in 
question. Since very early times, the superstitious old hag (not by coincidence 
a female) stands as a symbol for irrationality and lack of credibility.*’ This old 
denunciation, to be found in pagan as well as in early Christian literature,*? is 
easily extended to the defamation of all (including male) foolish and simple- 
minded people. 

Balsamon makes such an extension in his commentary on canon 83 of 
Basil, saying that only witless, humble, plain people™ entrust themselves in 
case of sickness to magic and other pagan cures. More intelligent persons, of 
course, are sure to be cured by the invocation of the “names of God the father, 
Jesus, the Virgin, and the saints” as well as “through the power of the holy and 
vitalizing cross.” One recognizes in this argument once again the notorious 
problem of why the method of looking for hidden poison that might have 
caused the sickness is definitively pagan, while the invocation of God and the 
martyrs is perfectly Christian—as long as it is not a “drunken old hag” who 
invokes these names. The puzzle, one can observe, is solved not by arguments 
for more or less rationality or more or less actual success of one or the other 
method, but by a social discrimination: Christians, who initially described 


31 The extension of the symbol of the drunken old woman to characterize any 
kind (not only magic and sorcery) of nonsense, error, or unwelcome knowledge (like 
pagan philosophy, the belief in the power of rhetoric, Jewish rites, etc.) seems to be a 
speciality of John Chrysostom; cf. PG 55, col. 665.71; 57, col. 88.16; 57, col. 353.38; 
60, col. 234.18; 61, col. 380.39; 61, col. 434.42. 

32 T am very grateful to M. W. Dickie who generously let me read the first draft 
of a paper on the (drunken) old woman with abundant references; see also note 32 of 
his article in this volume. 

33 Rhalles-Potles, IV, 250-52. 

4 tLVE¢ TOV GNAOVOTEPOV KOL GovVETMTEPaV. 
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' themselves as GAGs Kai GANOAs Kai idt@TLKG<s,*> use exactly these categories 
to label and identify pagans. Anyone who still is not convinced that only the 
holy cross is able to cure sickness must belong to the dxAototepot. And, con- 
versely, only the simpleminded tend to leave the Christian path to salvation. 
The way out of the dilemma of how to distinguish pagan and Christian rites 
was indicated already by Chrysostom and his contemporaries with the symbol 
of the old, irrational woman; Balsamon follows this road, stressing that pa- 
ganism has become a question of social and intellectual status. 

The second strategy by which Balsamon deals with the problem of pagan 
rites under the pretext or on behalf of God is much easier. Confronted with the 
question of how to recognize that a person claiming to be Christian is neverthe- 
less a pagan sorcerer, he just avoids getting involved anew in the basic di- 
lemma. The simple technique is the quotation of an old authority, the only one 
in this commentary. Chrysostom stands for tradition, and tradition avoids the 
necessity of arguing from the beginning. Balsamon can rely on a firm social 
conviction that the case in question must be pagan magic just because it was 
identified as such already by an early church father. The times when one was 
not so sure about this are a thousand years ago. In short, Balsamon profits in 
this paragraph mainly from tradition and authority, which relieves him from 
fundamental discussions and allows him to continue along well-tried paths. 


III. Conscience and Guilt 


The last paragraph of Balsamon’s commentary on Trullo 61 deals with the ade- 
quate punishment of the magicians and their clients. The latter usually are 
condemned to six years of penance; priests have to be deposed. A distinction 
must be made between those who show repentance and those who do not. The 
former may receive even less than six years of excommunication according to 
the discretion of the bishop. Balsamon thus presents a scale of punishment 
graduated according to the guilt and conscience of the culprits.*° 

When we look back to the fourth century we do not find any differentia- 


3 Trenaios, Adversus haereses, pr. 3. 

36 Balsamon presents a similar reasoning in his commentary on Basil’s canon 83, 
Rhalles-Potles, IV, 251, rejecting the opinion that according to Basil’s canon 65 and 72 
every client of pagan sorcerers has to be treated as a murderer; see also Balsamon’s 
commentary on Basil’s canon 72, Rhalles-Potles, [V, 232-33, where he insists that one 
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tion of punishment in the secular laws on magic and divination. Constantius II 
threatens all diviners and their clients with the death penalty in its various cruel 
forms,*’ no matter what result they actually caused or what they had in mind 
to perform. Also sentenced to death in a law of the year 370°8 are the teachers 
and students of astrology, no matter whether they just studied books in private 
or acted in public. And, in 392, those who curiously discover secret things 
by inspecting the viscera of sacrificial animals are compared with people who 
commit high treason.” The first secular law to establish degrees of punishment 
in the field of soothsaying belongs to the fifth century. Honorius and Theodos- 
ius, in the year 409 (CTh 9.16.12), decree that astrologers can avoid deporta- 
tion if they are willing “to burn the books of their error under the eyes of the 
bishops.” It is no coincidence that public renunciation occurs for the first time 
in this law together with the first mention of the competence of the bishops. 

The Jaws of the fourth century, on the contrary, seem to be in perfect 
harmony with the opinion of the contemporary Basil. According to his canon 
8,*! female sorcerers who caused the death of someone by love poisons must 
be treated like murderers even if they did so unwillingly, because sorcery and 
magic arts are forbidden as such. Treated as murderers are also those who 
make known the arts of sorcery and drugs (canon 65“) as well as the clients 
of diviners and the like (canon 72%). 

That means that both Basil and Constantius make use of the old categories 
of penal law: the new crimes they invented—divination, astrology, and 
magic—are seen as ordinary murder. On the other hand, they spoil the tradi- 
tional principles of penal law according to which one needs at least a dead or 
nearly dead victim in order to speak of murder. 

The obvious incapacity to categorize magicians and diviners in a juridi- 


has “to make a distinction” between [real] sorcerers who invoke the demons and [rather 
harmless] old women who betray simpleminded people by their spells. 

37 CTh 9.16.4-6. 

38 Valentinian and Valens, CTh 9.16.8. 

% CTh 16.10.12.1. 

© “Fven if they did not inquire anything against or in favor of the emperors.” This 
law confirms what had been the legal practice for a long time: to treat sorcery and 
soothsaying, at least as soon as politics are touched on, as high treason. 

“ Rhalies-Potles, IV, 112-14 (114.5-15). 

* Tbid., 221. 

*® Tbid., 232. 
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"cally proper way, and the inability to recognize them as somehow different 
from primitive killers, did not last long. Already Gregory of Nyssa, Basil’s 
brother, makes the argument that marked the break: those Christians, he says 
in canon 3,“ who make use of magic and demoniac sorcery have to be exam- 
ined if they did so deliberately or under stress and fear. Furthermore, one has 
to ask if they rejected the right faith to reunite themselves with the demons— 
in this case they have to be treated as apostates—or if they were led astray by 
their faint-heartedness (urxpoyvyia)—in this case they will receive the same 
philanthropic cure granted formerly to the so-called lapsi who denied the 
Christian faith under torture. 

Gregory already grasped what secular legislation had not understood and 
never paid attention to in the future: that dubious contacts with demons and 
other extraterrestrial forces are less, or not at all, related to traditional crimes 
like murder or high treason, but are just forms of heresy and apostasy. Since 
this decisive point, magic, sorcery, and divination belonged, to the same extent 
as all deviation in faith, to the discourse of theology and the practice of canon 
law. 

Canon 61 of Trullo continued the idea by making a distinction between 
those who show repentance and those who do not. And Balsamon, of course, 
knows how to use the categories of mortal, serious, and pardonable sin with 
the greatest of ease. 


Summarizing the results of comparing early secular law on magic and 
divination with the subsequent canonical treatment of the same topic up to the 
time of Balsamon, one might stress three trends. (1) Whereas the character and 
works of the culprits remain vague and undifferentiated in the fourth century, 
they later receive a more and more detailed description. (2) Whereas fourth- 
century legislation was not concerned with a neat distinction of pagan and 
Christian practices and rites, this separation was later provided by a social and 
mental discrimination of the pagan forms. (3} Whereas for the emperors of the 
fourth century (and still for Basil), magicians, diviners, and their clients were 
nothing other than murderers, canon law categorized and treated them ac- 
cording to their conscience and guilt in respect not to murder but to heresy and 
apostasy. In short, the achievement in all three aspects was a more concrete 


“ Tbid., 306-7. 
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description which allowed the recognition of the wrongdoers and wrongbeliev- 
ers and their disciplining according to the degree of deviance and guilt. 


IV. The Perceptions of Reality in the Fourth and the Fourteenth Centuries 
That this achievement, due to canon law and its elaboration, was not a mere 
process of increasing sophistication, but a progress able to change the percep- 
tion of reality, I would like to illustrate by comparing briefly two reports of 
this reality: Ammianus Marcellinus describing as a contemporary witness the 
treatment of magicians and diviners in the second half of the fourth century, 
and some late fourteenth-century documents of the patriarchal court concern- 
ing sorcerers and magicians. 


1. Ammianus* observed and described a flood of repressions and perse- 
cutions of all sorts of diviners under the emperors Constantius II, Valentinian, 
and Valens.*° Most trials against magicians, prophets, interpreters of the future, 
and the like ended with the death sentence. “Some were punished ‘without 
breathing-space or delay, while inquiry was being made whether they deserved 
punishment; everywhere the scene was like a slaughtering of cattle” (29.1.40). 
Accused of prohibited magic and divination and, more often implicitly, of high 
treason, were all sorts of people: a humble old woman murmuring verses to 
cure the fever (29.2.26), a young man spelling the vowels in a certain manner 
thinking it a helpful remedy for stomach trouble (29.2.28). Educated men pre- 
ventively burned all books of their libraries so as not to be sentenced for the 
knowledge of magic arts (29.1.41; 29.2.4). Some people even denied having 
slept because telling and interpreting dreams had become extremely dangerous 
(15.3.6). Slandered and persecuted was also a group of scholars, including the 
famous philosopher Maximus, who had consulted the oracle (29.1.42). The 
only guarantee of survival was apparently to be ignorant, dreamless, and illiter- 
ate. And even in this case one was not safe from denunciation, because impe- 
rial agents “in panting haste and teeming with deadly fury” (19.12.7) were all 
too ready to chase suspicious persons, to slander honest men, and to spread 


45 T quote from the Loeb edition with the translation by J. C. Rolfe, 3 vols. (1972— 
86). The extensive literature on Ammianus’ reports of these trials is discussed in Fégen, 
Die Enteignung, chap. IV.5. 

“© Roman History, 19.12.1-17; 26 passim; 28.1; 29.1-2. 
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' any kind of lies. If they did not find any suitable victim, they even dared to 
smuggle “old-wives’ incantations or unbecoming love-potions” into private 
houses “for the ruin of innocent people” (29.2.3). 

Ammianus is horrified by this “theatre of torture and death” (19.12.8), 
and he tells us why: not because he thinks that the emperors are not permitted 
to protect themselves from magical attacks by the severest laws and punish- 
ment (19.12.17), but because these emperors are unable and unwilling to dif- 
ferentiate between true and false, right and wrong, high and low. They acted, 
he says, “sine differentia veri vel falsi,” “without distinguishing truth from 
falsehood” (31.14.6). Consequently “a new and unbridled madness was min- 
gling the highest with the lowest” (28.1.15). Ammianus, in short, blames the 
emperors for having lost all standards and all criteria of distinguishing the evil 
and the good, the harmless and the dangerous, scientists and charlatans, philos- 
ophers and swindlers, “noble and obscure” (19.12.7). 

The disaster pictured by Ammianus reflects perfectly the consequences 
of the fourth-century legislation. As we saw in the beginning, this legislation 
refrained from describing and classifying the new type of criminals. The laws 
supplied neither the features to recognize the “real” offenders, nor the juridical 
tools to handle them in a professional way. The creation of a diffuse, indetermi- 
nate criminal character produced a chaotic, disoriented situation. 


2. Let us then take a look at the acts and trials against sorcerers and magi- 
cians before the court of the patriarch in the fourteenth century.*” The main 
documents were carefully analyzed by Carolina Cupane in 1980;* rereading 
the sources in comparison with those of the fourth century, I have just a few 
observations to add. 

The first impression one gets is that the situation did not significantly 
change in the course of a millennium. This is certainly true for the wide dis- 
semination of popular magical practices also in the fourteenth century as well 
as for the unbroken aversion of powerful “officials” against these techniques. 
Similar to Ammianus’ reports also seem to be the methods of tracing and chas- 


47 F Miklosich and J. Miiller, Acta et Diplomata Graeca Medii Aevi, I (hereafter 
MM I) Gepr. Aalen, 1968). 

4 “La magia a Bisanzio nel secolo XIV: Azione e reazione.”” JOB 29 (1980), 
237-62. For a short survey see H. Hunger, “Das Patriarchatsregister von Konstantinopel 
als Spiegel byzantinischer Verhdltisse im 14. Jahrhundert?’ AnzWien 115 (1978), 7 
(repr. in Epidosis [Munich, 1989, Abh. X], 132f). 
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ing magicians and sorcerers. Whereas in Ammianus a bloodthirsty crowd of 
State agents swarms out, the patriarch in the fourteenth century formally gave 
orders” to the clergy to search for magicians “in any quarter of Constanti- 
nople” and to hand them over to his jurisdiction. Even more, he encouraged 
every Christian to participate in this raid, and, last but not least, he asked the 
civil authorities for support.*° Investigation, inquisition, and denunciation®’ are, 
as in Ammianus, the main tools to capture hidden sorcerers. 

Apart from this notable continuity in dealing with magicians and sorcer- 
ers, the situation, of course, has changed fundamentally. The most remarkable 
novelties compared to early times are the following. 

(1) Instead of a secular jurisdiction, which, blind with rage, persecutes 
whomsoever it can grasp, we see the patriarch with his bureaucracy acting in 
a well-established procedure. Imperial jurisdiction is hardly involved, and 
when it is, it acts as a supplemental power.*? Normally the patriarchal court 
has entirely autonomous competence to deal with sorcerers and magicians. 
This seems to be the consequence not only of the insufficient organization of 
the secular jurisdiction in the fourteenth century, but just as much of the theo- 
retical and scholarly appropriation of the topic by the canonists since, as we 
have seen above, at least the time of the Council in Trullo. 

(2) Accordingly we find as punishment usually the epitimia,*? well-scaled 
penitential exercises for the expiation of sins, or deposition in the case of 
priests,** or admittance to a monastery.°> The main articulated goal is Oepa- 


© MMI, 184-87, no. 85. 

5° MM I, 188-90, no. 86. 

*! Strikingly often the persons accused had been denounced either by their clients 
(cf. the case of the priest Jakobos, MM I, 549.15ff, no. 292) or by their colleagues (cf. 
the “chain” of denunciations in MM I, no. 292). 

*° In MM I, 180-81, no. 79, one may suppose that the mentioned previous pun- 
ishment of Tzerentzes was at the hands of the state court; cf. Cupane, “La magia,” 240; 
in MM I, 181-82, no. 80, the same Tzerentzes had been imprisoned, obviously by state 
officials, because he is released from prison by imperial decree. In MM I, no. 86, the 
state officials are, as already mentioned, formally asked by the patriarch for support. 

% MM LI, no. 79, 80; MM I, no. 134; probably (part of the text is lost); also MM 
I, no. 153; MM I, 543.16-18, no. 292. 

* MMI, no. 292: 546.9ff, 548.5ff, 550.15ff. 

5° MMI, no. 134; cf. also no. 137: the magician Amarantina, already admitted to 
a nunnery, receives 100 hyperpyra from the emperor[!] for an d8eAoatov, to justify and 
support her stay in the nunnery. MM I, 546.13ff, no. 292: Demetrios Chloros must stay 
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neta: curing, not hurting.*° The harsher secular punishment, that is, banish- 
ment, is only mentioned a few times.>’ 

(3) While magicians and diviners in the fourth century, according to Am- 
mianus, had regularly been accused of crimen laesae maiestatis, in the four- 
teenth century the only charge against them is deviation from faith. We have 
seen that this had been the opinion of church fathers as early as Gregory of 
Nyssa. But while he, as well as the Council in Trullo, put magic and divination 
close to paganism or at least apostasy,** the documents of the fourteenth cen- 
tury are less rigid. The culprits now always remain in a Christian context; they 
never deny the true faith, never definitely go over to the demons; they just— 
as Christians—do not behave as Christians should do.*° Consequently the pa- 
triarch sometimes takes the opportunity of a case of magic to deliver a veritable 
sermon telling the Christian community that he is watching the devil who, in 
the shape of magicians, tries to lead credulous and miserable Christians 
astray. Magic and related techniques have become an infringement of reli- 
gious discipline and a danger for the salvation of Christian souls—which no 
longer has anything to do with high treason, murder, paganism, or serious 
heresy.®! 


in the monastery without receiving visitors or teaching children; he also has to hand 
over all his pagan books. 

°° Tzerentzes is even “asking” for a cure: Kai dxoGepanevOjvor adtod tT TOD 
GodApLatos Sensévta (MM I, 180.18~19, no. 79). 

*7 The documents of a systematical “inquisition” (MM I, no. 85, 86) aim at depor- 
tation of magicians at least from the capital. In MM {, 546.2230, no. 292, some of the 
defendants are banished. 

°8 Gregory in canon 3 speaks of “fraternity with the demons,” “rejection of the 
right faith,’ and “apostasy”; canon 61 of Trullo mentions “pagan customs.” 

*° This aspect is rightly stressed by Cupane, “La magia,” 261f, who remarks pre- 
cisely that there is no contradiction between superstitio and religio to be found in the 
acts, and that none of the accused persons had it in mind to revolt against the church. 

6 MM I, 301-6, 302.32-35, no. 134, a document entitled Si5acKaAia; the same 
words are used in MM I, 542.15-19, no. 292. Cf. also the introductions to MM I, no. 
85 (and 86), where the patriarch emphasizes his responsibility for the morality and 
salvation of his Christian flock. 

‘' Typical for this regression from heresy to popular sorcery is the history of the 
Athinganoi who, once a dangerous sect, degenerated into charlatans leading the life 
of vagabonds; cf. Rochow, “Die Hiresie;’ and Rochow and Matschke, “Neues zu den 
Zigeunern.” 
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(4) Apart from one single case,” the “normal” defendant is just as ordi- 
nary as his ordinary techniques. The documents do not describe their victims 
as revolutionary heroes, learned experts, charismatic and ambitious men. What 
is shown to us is more or less simpleminded and poor people who betray their 
even more simpleminded clients. To protect the Aaplousteroi from the unfruit- 
‘ful and at the same time blasphemous machinations of sorcerers and magicians 
is the current motive of the patriarchal acts. Magic, in the eyes of the official 
clergy of the fourteenth century, is the business of the middle or rather the 
lower classes.® 

In conclusion, one can say that as soon as the canonists took over the 
problem of magic, sorcery, and divination, this problem became more and 
more “domesticated.” From the fourth to the fourteenth century the initial ex- 
citement and chaos, which the secular power first provoked and then did not 
get under control, gradually gave way to a professional handling which ended 
in a matter of routine. Canon law and its experts, step by step, by description 
and distinctions, transformed a homemade political confusion into the normal- 
ity of religious discipline. For magicians, their clients, and their judges, the 
world thereby became more calculable, less complex, and easier to understand. 


Max Planck-Institut fiir Europdische Rechtsgeschichte 


® In the document, MM I, 541-50, no. 292, we indeed find a socially higher 
ambience: Demetrios Chloros was well educated in the eAAnvtKy| oodia, had a huge 
library at his disposal, had had a good career as protonotarios, but was nevertheless 
sentenced for practicing magic. Siropoulos was a doctor (MM I, 543.20), and the “best 
doctors” had to be heard by the synod as medical experts to testify that Chloros’ library 
was full of demoniac literature (MM I, 544.23ff). 

® Cf. Cupane, “La magia,” 259-61, stressing this point. 
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One of the most striking and encouraging things about the study of magic in 
the Palaeologan period, as compared to some of the earlier phases of Byzantine 
history, is the fact that there seems to be, relatively speaking, an abundance of 
riches here. The great advantage of this is that it enables us to gain, in some 
measure at least, an overview of the great range and variety that clearly existed 
in the Byzantine magical spectrum. We are not confined to isolated and indis- 
tinct pieces of evidence which, although fascinating and revealing in them- 
selves, are often incapable of doing more than providing the basis for scholarly 
speculation. Such fragments may, of course, be usefully related to each other 
over time and space, but they lack, in:general, anything like a coherent or inclu- 
sive framework within which they may be placed and understood. This is not 
the case with the Palaeologan material which, although far from complete, is 
nevertheless sufficiently abundant to allow more general patterns to be ob- 
served in this particular historical context. It may therefore also be useful in 
helping us to see, if only by analogy, the earlier, more fragmentary material in 
a wider setting. The consequent disadvantage of such wealth, however, is that 
the constraints of space, in a paper such as this, mean that depth must inevi- 
tably be sacrificed for breadth and that the result. cannot be a complete, thor- 
ough, or even detailed survey of all the available material. Nor is there room 
to venture, except in passing, into the vital and revealing area of the interpreta- 
tion and analysis of this material; the consideration of what it tells us about 
late Byzantine people, about their religious beliefs in particular and about their 
outlook and society in general, must await subsequent study. I am thus in- 
tending to do no more here than simply provide an outline of the resources, an 
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overview of the content; this paper is, in other words, yet another contribution 
to a subject where contributions seem to be the norm but where studies with 
the depth and application it deserves have not yet materialized. At least with 
the Palaeologan evidence we can assemble enough wood and stones to form 
the basis for a substantial magical meal, but by themselves these ingredients 
are perhaps rather unappetizing and indigestible; and unfortunately the con- 
jurer, who is required to transform them into a succulent, well-seasoned, and 
sophisticated feast, is still somewhere on his way to the palace. 


First of all, some consideration must be given to terminology and ap- 
proach. Clearly this is not the place in which to enter in any depth into the 
sometimes tortuous debates surrounding several of the most important words 
which are to be used; I want simply to make clear the sense in which I am 
understanding and using them. The most important of these terms is definitely 
“magic” itself. In the context of late Byzantine thought (and this is certainly 
not to imply that the same is necessarily true anywhere else), magic is being 
taken as a particular form of religious belief and activity which did not con- 
form to the doctrinally defined, dominant orthodox Christianity; it was, essen- 
tially, associated with the demons and/or with the notion of automatic control 
of desired outcome or response.’ For the doctrinalists, magic was nothing but 
a delusion induced by evil spiritual powers; it was also necessarily false for, to 


' Among the more important of such contributions for the Palaeologan period in 
particular are: C. Bruel, “Superstition et magie dans la mentalité religieuse byzantine 
sous les Paléologues,” Mémoire de la Maitrise d’ Histoire (Toulouse, 1970); F Cumont, 
“Demetrios Chloros et la tradition des Coiranides,;” BAntFr (1919), 175-81; C. Cupane, 
“La magia a Bisanzio nel secolo XIV: Azione e reazione,” JOB 29 (1980), 237-62; 
A. Delatte, La catoptromancie grecque et ses dérivés, Bibliothéque de la Faculté de 
Philosophie et Lettres de 1’ Université de Liége 48 (Liége-Paris, 1932); A. Delatte and 
Ch. Josserand, “Contribution a I’ étude de la démonologie byzantine,’ Mélanges Bidez, 
Annuaire de I’Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales 2 (1934), 207-32; R. 
Greenfield, Traditions of Belief in Late Byzantine Demonology (Amsterdam, 1988); Th. 
Hopfner, “Mittel- und neugriechische Lekano-, Lychno-, Katoptro- und Onychoman- 
tien,” in Studies Presented to F- Li. Griffith, Egypt Exploration Society (London, 1932), 
218-32; D. Pingree, “The Astrological School of John Abramios,” DOP 25 (1971), 
191-215. In general see also Ph. Koukoules, BuCavtivav Bios kai noAitiowés, Collec- 
tion de 1’Institut Frangais d’Athénes 11, I.2 (Athens, 1948). 

? The question of the definition of “magic” and its relation to “religion” is given 
a very clear and helpful treatment by D. E. Aune, “Magic in Early Christianity,” ANRW, 
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assume that an individual spirit or person possessed power to act in or by itself, 
as magic did in its notion of automatic control, was to challenge or deny the 
unique position of God as the ultimate and sole originator and controller of 
everything that happened and was done in the world. On the other hand, appar- 
ently for the great majority who were uninterested in or incapable of under- 
standing the doctrinalists’ approach, magic was an imposed category in the 
overall unbroken spectrum of Byzantine religious behavior which ran from 
extremes of supplication to manipulation and coercion. It is clear that most 
people believed, or at least saw nothing particularly wrong with believing, that 
spiritual powers, good and bad, and perhaps even human beings, had real 
power to act independently of divine control. Here magic was simply an alter- 
native way, sometimes perceived as being more effective, sometimes as less 
effective, of getting things to happen by religious means; the forces used in 
magic were essentially irrelevant, as were moral valuations of its outcomes. 
Within the overall range of late Byzantine magical practice and belief, 
“sorcery” is singled out and is intended to be distinguished from “witchcraft” 
in the sense that it operates through learned beliefs and rituals rather than 
through the innate, occult powers associated with the latter; it is belief and 
practice that is taught by word of mouth or transmitted by means of books and 
papers.3 While ideas of witchcraft may perhaps have been more prevalent at 
lower levels of the late Byzantine religious spectrum, they seem to have been 
almost entirely absent from the higher levels except, perhaps, for the all- 
pervasive belief in the power of the evil eye; on the other hand, sorcery seems 
to have been the type of magical activity that was normally associated (both in 
fact and in popular opinion) with literate and educated people, and as such 
occupies a dominant role in the evidence that has survived from this period. 


11.23.2 (Berlin-New York, 1980), 1510-16. Since he is primarily concerned with the 
Graeco-Roman and early Christian context, Aune’s commentary and definition, to 
which my own working formula is clearly closely related, is particularly relevant for 
Byzantinists. 

> A summary of the distinction is provided by M. Marwick, Witchcraft and Sor- 
cery (Harmondsworth, 1970), 11-13. For a discussion of the evidence for the Palaeolo- 
gan period, see Greenfield, Demonology, 249-51. A similar distinction is pursued by 
D. de F. Abrahamse, “Magic and Sorcery in the Hagiography of the Middle Byzantine 
Period,” ByzF 7 (1982), 3-17; but not consistently by C. S. Galatariotou, “Holy Women 
and Witches: Aspects of Byzantine Conceptions of Gender,” Byzantine and Modern 
Greek Studies 9 (1984-85), 62-65. 
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It should perhaps be pointed out that the English terminology outlined 
here does not reflect the use of particular Greek words in the Palaeologan 
sources. There are thus no Greek terms that correspond precisely to the distinc- 
tion that has been drawn between sorcery and witchcraft, while quite a number 
of Greek words are employed to indicate the general activity which may be 
included in my use of the single English word “magic.” The commonest of 
these are payeia and yorteta, which, in most instances, are used simply as 
synonyms, although it is clear that they could also be distinguished from each 
other in-certain circumstances, basically by reference to the types of demonic 
powers the activity was believed to involve.* Words like uoyeia and yonteia, 
however, clearly had pejorative connotations and thus appear to have been used 
principally by the doctrinalists, while being avoided by people who were them- 
selves involved in the practice of magic. Such practitioners, and probably most 
ordinary people too, tended simply to use the specific terms and phrases appro- 
priate to particular “magical” activities, such as making an amulet (6v- 
AaKTHptov, xapti(ov)), performing a conjuration (6pKiopd¢), or carrying out 


* Among the other words quite commonly found are payyaveto, dboppaKeia, and 
wavteia as well as reference to the use of éx@dat and the practices of the énixinoic 
(Soupdvev) or the Enepadtnoig (tvevpdtwv); the adjective usually used to describe 
something as “magical” is nwayiKdc. Clear evidence that the doctrinalists did not distin- 
guish between the terms yonteia and payeia may be found, for example, in the docu- 
ments of the patriarchal court (see below, note 18); there the two words are often used 
together as a standard phrase to refer to “magical” practices in general, while they rarely 
appear independently; compare also, e.g., the passages cited below (note 9) from Jo- 
seph Bryennios. Nikephoros Gregoras, in his commentary on the de Insomniis of Synes- 
ios of Cyrene (for full reference to this work, see below, note 15), refers to a distinction 
that may apparently be drawn among the terms yonteia, nayeta, and dappoxKeia: the 
first involves the use of material and unclean demons who do evil things; the second 
employs “middle” demons, both material and immaterial; while the third achieves its 
effects simply by using various substances that are eaten or drunk (cols. 542-43). Else- 
where in the same work (col. 605), Gregoras follows this distinction when discussing 
the idea that some demons have an irrational soul and a sort of materiality, maintaining 
that it is these that are subject to yonteta. The alternative redaction of the de Daemoni- 
bus (see below, note 20), 128-29, and the other work attributed to Psellos which is 
largely dependent on it, Graecorum opiniones de daemonibus (see below, note 21), 
100-102, contain a rather similar distinction, maintaining that yonteia concerns mate- 
rial and earthly demons, while noyeia has instead to do with the knowledge and em- 
ployment of the whole range of natural sympathies and antipathies that run through 
the cosmos. 
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a lekanomancy (Aekavopavteta); elsewhere, when referring to their practices 
in general, they would use much vaguer terms such as the plain, neutral 
phrases, the “art” (1 téyvn) or the “practice” (j mpaypateta).> In other words, 
as one would expect if my understanding of late Byzantine magic as outlined 
above is correct, “magic” was not.a particularly well-defined category in the 
language of the period in general, and was really only distinguished from other 
related activities in the speech of the doctrinalists. 

From what has been said above, it will also be clear that this paper deals 
with the subject of Palaeologan magic in the conceptual context of.a contin- 
uum of religious belief, experience, and practice which is seen as shading from 
high to:low levels. Inevitably here one is venturing into the minefield of great 
and little traditions, of orthodox and popular religion; basically the terms 
“standard.orthodox” and “alternative” traditions of belief and practice will be 
used, and they will be understood as being related to a continuum lying be- 
tween the poles of, on the one hand, learned or doctrinal and, on the other, 
local or practical religion.‘ It may also’be useful to relate these terms to central 
and peripheral models,.and to regard the whole ethos of the paper as an attempt 
to lay some foundations upon which it may ultimately be possible to develop 
a better understanding of the general late Byzantine religious mentalité.’ 


The Palaeologan period shares many of the initial problems that have to 
be faced in any medieval context:concerning the availability and nature of the 
source material for the study:of magic. The traditions are, in their nature, frag- 


5 The Magic Treatise (see below) thus very rarely refers to ‘yonteia, and then 
only when speaking of preventing or destroying it rather than actually performing it 
(e.g., A. Delatte, Anecdota Atheniensia, 1, Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et 
Lettres de I’Université-de Liége 36 [Liége-Paris, 1927], 398, 401); the catalogues this 
work provides here of magical practices proper to the days of the week and ‘the signs 
of the zodiac (ibid., 397-99, 401-3) illustrate clearly the characteristic mixture of preci- 
sion and vagueness in the language used in the textbooks of the practitioners them- 
selves, and the almost complete avoidance of pejorative terms like payeia. 

© On the problems see, ¢.g., E. Badone, Religious Orthodoxy and Popular Faith 
in European Society (Princeton, 1990); on distinctions within the religious spectrum 
and ways of describing these (in the perhaps not dissimilar modern Greek context), 
see C. Stewart, Demons and the Devil: Moral Imagination in Modern Greek Culture 
(Princeton, 1991), 11-12. 

7 On the former see B. Ankarloo and G. Henningsen, Early Modern European 
Witchcraft: Centres and Peripheries (Oxford, 1990), 3, 8, 10; on the latter in the context 
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' mentary, and, precisely because they did not form a part of the dominant, stan- 
dard orthodox tradition of Byzantine culture, they lack coherence and consis- 
tency. Since magic ran counter to the approved beliefs and practices of 
Byzantine society, many references to it in the usual surviving literature are 
made by writers who were concerned only to dismiss, ridicule, refute, or warn 
against it. In many cases these traditions undoubtedly represent popular, as 
opposed to learned, beliefs and practices and thus were held by people who, 
simply because of their illiteracy, were unable to record them for themselves 
even had they the desire to do so. There is, on the other hand, every reason to 
suppose that, in this period as in the others of Byzantine history, magic was 
certainly not confined to lower levels of society (whether defined in intellec- 
tual, cultural, or socioeconomic terms); however, it remains a fact that people 
at the higher levels who took magic seriously or who actually wanted to prac- 
tice it themselves, people who would have been able to record it if they wished, 
had compelling reasons for not doing so, since it was generally considered 
illegal and association with it could bring ruinous, if not actually fatal, conse- 
quences. Finally, even when these traditions were recorded in detail, this same 
fact made the survival of such records unlikely for any period of time both 
because of the sort of places works of this type had to be kept and because 
they were liable to be destroyed if discovered. In this area the already hazard- 
ous processes of manuscript survival become dramatically worse, so that even 
when we do have copies of actual sorcery textbooks, as would appear to be the 
case for this period, there is very little opportunity to get any realistic idea of 
the extent or depth of tradition these represent, for they are confined to isolated 
and individual copies, rendering studies of textual transmission and integrity 
almost impossible. 

At the bottom of the scale of material to be considered are the usual pass- 
ing references to magic that occur in the literature of the Palaeologan period, 
as of all others. These references appear in general contexts which for the most 
part have nothing, or very little, to do with the specific subject as it is of con- 
cern here, but they are, nevertheless, vital sources of information in a number 
of ways. Obviously they often set out quite clearly the attitudes toward magic 
that were regarded as correct by standard orthodoxy. Given the contexts in 
which they appear, they may also, however, be useful in showing ways in which 


of medieval history, see particularly J. Le Goff, “Les mentalités: Une histoire ambigué,” 
in J. Le Goff and P. Nora, eds., Faire de l’histoire, I (Paris, 1974), 76-94. 
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the borders between the dominant.Christianity and traditions of belief that can 
have been truly acceptable only at a lower, alternative level were often blurred 
or practically non-existent, even in the minds of educated people at the time. In 
other words, they may provide good evidence for precisely the sort of “magical 
Christianity” or “Christianized magic” that is dealt with in other papers in this 
volume. Even more important, such passing and frequently hostile references 
may give some idea, or at least some clues, as to how widespread these notions 
and practices may actually have been; as to what was believed and practiced at 
popular or local levels from which no real records survive at all; and as to the 
actual existence of particular beliefs and practices that are known only from 
descriptions in the technical, and therefore otherwise abstract, sorcery manuals 
of the time. 

References of the most minor type may be found scattered through the 
whole range of Palaeologan writing, theological, liturgical, hagiographical, 
historical, philosophical, scientific, and purely literary; the following represent 
merely a few particularly clear examples which may also serve to illustrate 
the usefulness, and the limitations, of such evidence.* From literature that is 
primarily theological in its content, Joseph Bryennios’ short work “What Are 
the Causes of Our Troubles?” may be mentioned since, while reciting a long 
catalogue of the ills of contemporary society, it refers in passing to many, obvi- 
ously low-level practices of divination and magic, and comments on the evi- 
dent frequency with which they were employed at the time.° Hagiographical 


8 Quite apart from references in the contemporary literature, there are, of course, 
a multitude of similar and parallel passages in the literature inherited from the past 
which was being read and used in this period. Clearly this should also be considered if 
one is to obtain anything approaching a true reflection of the ideas in circulation at 
the time. Unfortunately the constraints of the present paper prevent the pursuit of this 
ideal here. 

9 This short work, “Tivec aition tév Ka’ hdc Avanpdv;” (KeocAatov MZ’ of 
his KeoéAo1a extdéxis été), is edited with a French translation and commentary by 
L. Oeconomos, “L’ état intellectuel et moral des Byzantins vers le milieu du XIVe siécle 
d’aprés une page de Joseph Bryennios,” Mélanges C. Diehl, I (Paris, 1932), 225-33 
(hereafter Bryennios, Keph. 47). There are some rather similar, if shorter, passages in 
his “Tlepi éxnintéviwv tig 100 Oeot BonBetac” (Keoaaarov IA“ ) and “Tlepi ths év 
tic RpGEEotv eiSwAatpetac” (KeddAaov KE’), ed. E. Voulgaris and T. Mandrakases, 
‘Tootd povayod t06 Bpvewitov, ta edpebévta, III, (Leipzig, 1768-94), 58-59, 76-77 
(hereafter Bryennios, Keph. 11, Keph. 25). See also on Bryennios here N. B. Toma- 
dakes, ‘O ‘Imai Bpvévviog Kai 7 Kpiim (Athens, 1947), 117-21. The problems of 
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' works, of course, quite often contain important fragmentary evidence: here 
there is, for instance, John Staurakios’ account of the Miracles of St. Deme- 
trios, which includes quite a detailed description of a written amulet and an 
explanation of the theory behind it;'° again, the Life of St. Theodora of Arta 
by the monk Job describes how the despot of Arta, Michael II Angelos, was 
supposedly persuaded to fall in love with his mistress Gangrene because of her 
sorcery and so send his saintly wife Theodora into exile;" and one story from 
the posthumous miracles of Patriarch Athanasios I may also be mentioned, 
where smoke from burnt pieces of the saint’s garments was said to have been 
inhaled to effect a cure from fever.!? 

Turning to historical works, there is, for example, the reference made by 


using such references as evidence for contemporary magical practice and belief are, 
however, highlighted here by the fact (apparently previously unnoticed) that some of 
what Bryennios says is very close indeed to the wording of some passages in Pseudo- 
Chrysostom, Adyog nepi yevdonpoontav Kai wevdodiSacKdhov Kai &éav aipe- 
tK@v, PG 59, cols. 553-68. Compare, too, some of the lists of problems appearing in 
the unpublished encyclicals of Patriarch Athanasios I, on which see below, note 19. 

© AGyog Eig Ta Sopata tod wupoppda HEyGAov Anuntpiou, ed. I. Iberites, 
Maxedovixe 1 (1940), chap. 6, 340-41. On this passage in particular see Greenfield, 
Demonology, 196-98, and on the work in general, I. Dujéev, “A quelle époque vécut 
Vhagiographe Jean Staurakios,” AnalBoll 100 (1982), 677-81 and idem, “La miracula 
S. Demetrii Thessalonicensis di Giovanni Stauracio,’ RSBN 14-16 (1977-79), 239-47. 

“ The life was written by the monk Job Meles or Melias Iasites in the late 13th 
century. There is a short version, Job Monachos, Life of Saint Theodora of Arta, PG 
127, cols. 903-8 (edited from A. Mustoxidi, Hellenomnemon [1843], 42-59); and a 
longer version which was published anonymously in AxodovOia tic éoias LNtpdc 
TUGV Oeodsapac tig BaciAtoons ... (loannina(?), 1772) and reprinted in 'H ayia 
Oe0dapa Pacihicoa tig Apms, prologue by Spyridon of Arta, notes by O. Peranthe 
and K. Bandalouka (Athens, 1938), 19-32. There is another edition, which J have been 
unable to see, in J. A. Buchon, Nouvelles recherches, Il (Paris, 1843), 401-6. On the 
dating of this work see L. I. Vranousis, Xpovixd thig Hecotw@vixiig Kai toupKOKpa- 
tovpévns ‘Hneipov (Ioannina, 1962), 49-54. On the historical context of the incident, 
see D, M. Nicol, The Despotate of Epiros (1204-1267) (Oxford, 1957), 128-34 and 
215; also idem, The Despotate of Epiros 1267-1479 (Cambridge, 1984), 4-6. 

% Theoktistos the Stoudite, Adyoc cig tiv dvaxoprdiv tod Aetwavov tod év 
aytors natpds Nudv ASavaciov natprapyov KI, ed. A.-M. Talbot, Faith Healing in 
Late Byzantium (Brookline, Mass., 1983), chaps. 31-32, pp. 82-85. Cf. below, note 55, 
and further on the fine line between the acceptability or unacceptability of practices 
like this, whether or not they involved members of the clergy; see also below, pp. 148- 
50 and note 106. 
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George Pachymeres to the accusations of sorcery leveled by Theodore II Lask- 
aris against such people at the Nicene court as the Mouzalon brothers and 
Michael Palaeologus and his sister;!? or again, there are the allegations by Ni- 
kephoros Gregoras that Patriarch John Kalekas attempted to inspire the assas- 
sination of John Kantakouzenos by magical means.'* Outside his historical 
work, Gregoras is even more important here for the way in which he preserves 
some ancient ideas and provides pieces of contemporary information on both 
the theory and practice of magic in his commentary on the de Insomniis of 
Synesios of Cyrene.'° Finally, in Palaeologan literary products themselves, 
there are, for example, fascinating references to witches and sorceresses and 
their activities in the verse romances Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoe and Lib- 
istros and Rhodamne,'* while the idea of the pierced wax figurine used in love 
magic is referred to in the contemporary translation of Ovid’s Heroides by 
Maximos Planoudes.!” 

Now, clearly, if this was the only sort of information surviving from this 
period, as it unfortunately is for many other phases of Byzantine history, it 
would be difficult indeed to attempt to draw from it any very far-reaching or 
well-founded conclusions as to the actual beliefs and the practices of magic, 


3 Georgii Pachymeris de Michaele et Andronico Palaeologis, ed. I. Bekker, 2 
vols. (Bonn, 1835), [.12; see also Theodore’s letter to Nikephoros Blemmydes, ed. N. 
Festa, Theodori Ducae Lascaris Epistulae CCXVII (Florence, 1898), letter 48, pp. 64— 
66, where he discusses his illness. 

'* Nicephori Gregorae byzantina historia, ed. L. Schopen, 3 vols. (Bonn, 1829- 
55), XH, 10.5. For the association of Gregoras himself with sorcery by Patriarch Kal- 
listos, see D. B. Gone, To Luyypadikov “Epyov tot Otxkoupevikod Hatptapyobd Koa- 
Atotov A’ (Athens, 1980), 168, 194; cf. 293 and below, p. 151 note 113. 

'S “Eppunveia cic tov Luveotov nepi Evunviov Adyov, PG149, cols. 521-642 
(hereafter Gregoras, de Insomniis). See, e.g., the distinction between payeta, yonteia, 
and oappoKeta, referred to above (note 4), or cols. 615-19 where necromancy (vexvo- 
pavteta, here equated with yoyonopnia and yoyay@yia) is explained. On the dating 
and context of this work, see I. Sevéenko, “Some Autographs of Nikephorus Gregoras,” 
Mélanges Ostrogorsky, Il, ZVI 8.2 (1964), 435-42; and H. V. Beyer, ed., Nikephoros 
Gregoras, Antirrhetika, J, Wiener byzantinische Studien 12 (Vienna, 1976), 25-31. 

'6 Td pvOtotépnua tod KoAAwdyov Kai tig Xpvooppdng, ed. E. Kriaras, Bu- 
Caviva ‘Innotixke: MvOtotopfwata (Athens, 1955), 50, 53-54, 80; Té pvOrotépnna 
tod AtPiotpov Kai tic ‘Podduvne, ed. J. A. Lambert, Le roman de Libistros et Rho- 
damné (Amsterdam, 1935), 221-22. On these figures see also Greenfield, Demonol- 
ogy, 250-51. 

” A. Palmer, Ovidi Heroides (Oxford, 1898), 189. 
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: or the part these played in the mentalité of different social groups in the Palaeo- 
logan context, let alone that of society as a whole. While such references may 
give some vague and haphazard indications of the range of ideas that were 
current concerning these things and even of some details associated with them, 
by themselves they cannot really support any definite conclusions. 


Fortunately, however, there is far more to go on here. For instance, there 
are records of quite a number of trials held before the patriarchal court involv- 
ing both practitioners of sorcery and their clients, which help to confirm the 
real existence of beliefs and perhaps even of practices to which reference is 
made not only in these trials but also in both the minor references illustrated 
above and, more important, in the detailed, technical works to be discussed 
below.'® In short, there seem to be some good reasons for supposing that we 
are not dealing simply with myth and fantasy here but with the real beliefs and 
activities of real people.’® 


'8 These records are published by F Miklosich and J. Miiller, Acta et Diplomata 
Graeca Medii Aevi Sacra et Profana, 6 vols. (Vienna, 1860-90) (hereafter MM); on 
them see also V. Grumel, V. Laurent, and J. Darrouzés, Les regestes des Actes du Patri- 
arcat de Constantinople, 6 vols. (Istanbul-Paris, 1932-79) (hereafter Dar. Reg.). They 
are MM I, 180-81, no. 79 (Dar. Reg. V, 140-41, no. 2183); MM I, 184-87, no. 85 (Dar. 
Reg. V, 143-44, no. 2187); MM I, 188-90, no. 86 (Dar. Reg. V, 144-45, no. 2188); 
MM I, 301-6, no. 134 (Dar. Reg. V, 260-61, no. 2318); MM J, 317-18, no. 137 (Dar. 
Reg. V, 276, no. 2331); MM I, 342-44, no. 153 (Dar. Reg. V, 277-78, no. 2334); MM 
I, 541-50, no. 292 (Dar. Reg. V, 480-86, nos. 2572-75; MM I, 560, no. 305 (Dar. Reg. 
V, 518, no. 2615); MM I, 594-95, no. 331 (Dar. Reg. V, 543, no. 2648); MM IL, 84-85, 
no. 377 (Dar. Reg. VI, 78, no. 2770). These trials are studied in some detail by Cupane, 
“La magia’; on them see also Pingree, “Abramios,” 192-93. Another trial, of 1315, 
also refers to the practice of magic: H. Hunger and O. Kresten, eds., Das Register des 
Patriarchats von Konstantinopel, 1, CFHB 19.1 (Vienna, 1981), 176-81, no. 11 (MM 
I, 14-16, no. 6 [Dar. Reg. V, 29, no. 2039]). 

1 Note, too, the evidence provided by the writings of Patriarch Kallistos I from 
the mid-14th century which relates closely to several of these trials; see Gone, Kallistos, 
168, 194, 213-14, 218, 229-39, 293, 326. Also to be mentioned in this context are the 
references to magic, sorcery, divination, and other related practices found in a number 
of the encyclicals of Patriarch Athanasios I; these draw heavily on earlier canonical 
condemnations, and it is thus perhaps difficult to use them as evidence for particular 
practices, but they nevertheless would seem to provide a further indication of the contin- 
ued popularity of magic in general in the early 14th century. The encyclicals are unpub- 
lished but are summarized in Dar. Reg. IV, 377 (#3), no. 1595; 519 (#7), no. 1738; 527 
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While the records of such trials are important in establishing the reality 
of magic at this time, other evidence provides considerably more detail con- 
cerning these matters. To be included here are relatively minor works which, 
although far from devoted to details of magical practice and belief, are still of 
considerable relevance. There is, for example, the well-known de Daemonibus, 
once attributed to Michael Psellos but now probably to be seen as belonging 
to this period, which preserves some interesting ideas about magic as well as 
the demonology for which it is renowned.” The same is true of the other 
pseudo-Psellian piece, Graecorum opiniones de daemonibus,”! and also of the 
Testament of Solomon, a work inherited from much earlier times but which 
was certainly quite well-known in circles interested in such matters during the 
Palaeologan period if the manuscript tradition is anything to go by.” 

More directly magical in nature are some isolated pieces such as the sto- 
ries and amulets designed to ward off the female demon Gylou;”* or surviving 
pieces of astrological material and detailed horoscopes,” in which context the 


(#20), no. 1747; 528-29 (#9), no. 1748; 530, no. 1749; 542 (#18), no. 1762; 553 (#3—5), 
no. 1777; 556 (#18), no. 1778; 557 (#11-12), no. 1779. 

70 T1y68e0¢ 7 Epi Satpdvev, ed. P. Gautier, “Le de Daemonibus du Pseudo- 
Psellos,” REB 38 (1980), 105-94 (hereafter de Daemonibus); see also N. Papatrianta- 
phyllou-Theodoridi, “«Tip68e0¢ 4 nept Sattdvav», Eva véo yerpdypado,” BuCavti- 
aké 8 (1988), 151-56. The substantially similar alternative redaction which survives in 
two manuscripts of the 14th and 15th centuries is edited by J. Bidez, Catalogue des 
manuscrits alchimiques grecs, VI (Brussels, 1928), 97-131. 

21 Ed. P. Gautier, “Pseudo-Psellos: Graecorum opiniones de daemonibus,” REB 
46 (1988), 85-107. This work draws much of its material on magic, sorcery, and divina- 
tion directly from the later, alternative redaction of the de Daemonibus, on which see 
above. 

22 The Testament of Solomon, ed. C. C. McCown (Leipzig, 1922). There are 15th- 
century manuscripts belonging to all McCown’s different recensions. There is an En- 
glish translation of the 16th-century manuscript (P) edited by Migne (PG 122, cols. 
1315-58): E C. Conybeare, “The Testament of Solomon,” JOR 11 (1898-99), 1-45. 
The earliest fragment of the work which has survived comes from the 6th century: 
K. Preisendanz, “Ein Wiener Papyrusfragment zum Testamentum Salomonis,’ Sym- 
bolae Raphaeli Taubenschlag Dedicatae, TI] (Warsaw-Bratislava, 1957), 161-67. 

3 The earliest surviving versions of these “literary amulets” come from the 15th 
century, although they were clearly current for centuries before then. See particularly 
R. P. H. Greenfield, “Saint Sisinnios, the Archangel Michael and the Female Demon 
Gylou: The Typology of the Greek Literary Stories,’ BuCavtivé 15 (1989), 83-142. 
Also see D. B. Oikonomides, ““H TeAA@ etg tiv “EAAnviki Kai ‘Povouavixi Aa0- 
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Hermippos of John Katrones must be mentioned, a short treatise that provides 
some theoretical treatment of the role of demons in the “science” of astrology.25 
Other works that were clearly in use at this time were the Book of Wisdom, a 
collection of various pieces of magical lore connected with the name of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana which probably originated in the fifth or sixth century,” and 
the well-known Corpus Hermeticum which seems to have enjoyed something 
of a vogue in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.” Again, there are quite a 
number of scattered collections of spells and a great variety of other loosely 
connected magical or semi-magical material surviving in manuscripts from 
this period.” 


ypadiay,” Aaoypadia 30 (1975-76), 246-78; and H. A. Winkler, Salomo und die Kar- 
ina (Stuttgart, 1931). The most recent study to touch on the subject, although it shows 
no awareness of these three works, is that of I. Sorlin, “Striges et Géloudes: Histoire 
d’une croyance et d’une tradition,’ TM 11 (1991), 411-36. 

** For references and the publication and English translation of some such mate- 
rial, see Pingree, “Abramios.” The many 13—15th-century Greek manuscripts containing 
astrological material are described, and some passages published, in the Catalogus cod- 
icum astrologorum Graecorum, 12 vols. (Brussels, 1898-1936) (hereafter CCAG). 

5 “Epuinnos 7 repi dotpodoyiac, ed. G. Kroll and P. Viereck (Leipzig, 1895). 
On the attribution of this work to John Katrares (PLP. no. 11551) and its dating, see F. 
Jirss, “Johannes Katrarios und der Dialog Hermippos oder tiber die Astrologie,’” BZ 59 
(1966), 275-84; see also G. de Andrés, J. Irigoin, and W. Hérandner, “Johannes Katrar- 
ios und seine dramatisch-poetische Produktion” JOB 23 (1974), 201-14. 

°° The BiBAog oodiag has survived in fragmentary form, quite often in associa- 
tion with the Magic Treatise (on which see below); these fragments are edited by EN. 
Nau, Patrologia Syriaca (Paris) I, 1362-92, from manuscripts that include, from the 
15th century, Parisinus gr. 2419 and Parisinus gr. 2316; by Delatte, Anecdota, I, 601-3 
from Bononiensis 3632 of the 15th century; and by F Boll, CCAG, VII, 174-81, from 
the similarly dated Berolinensis 173. Further on this work see D. Pingree, “Some 
Sources of the Ghayat al-hakim,” JWarb 43 (1980), 9. 

7 Ed. A. D. Nock with a French translation by A. J. Festugiére, 4 vols. (Paris, 
1954); on its popularity at this time see I, li-liii. Note, too, the evidence provided by 
both the de Insomniis and the Hermippos; see Jiirss, “Iohannes Katrarios,” 281. 

78 ‘Two examples of such manuscripts would be Parisinus gr. 2315, a 15th-century 
manuscript copied from a late 14th-century original, on which see CCAG, VIIL3, 27; 
Delatte, Anecdota, I, 546-47, E. Legrand, Bibliothéque grecque vulgaire, 9 vols. (Paris, 
1880-1913), II, 1-17; and Parisinus gr. 2316, again of the 15th century, on which see 
CCAG, VIIL3, 32; Delatte, Anecdota, 1, 549-53; Legrand, Bibliotheque, Il, xviii-xxiii, 
17-24 (cf. R. Reitzenstein, Poimandres (Leipzig, 1904], 298-99). For other major ex- 
amples see the manuscripts cited below (note 33), which contain versions of the Magic 
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Finally, there are the major textbooks of practical magic or sorcery in 
which almost all the details necessary to a practitioner of these arts are re- 
corded in one place or another: from ingredients, through relevant astronomi- 
cal, astrological, botanical, and zoological information, explanations and pat- 
terns for magic symbols, signs, and codes, texts of spells and incantations, lists 
of suitable demonic and angelic powers and their properties, to complete and 
extremely elaborate ritual procedures. Here in particular are to be mentioned 
the Kyranides, basically a textbook of more or less magical medicine and natu- 
ral lore which includes a considerable amount of material on the creation of 
amulets, and the broader collections which may be grouped under the loose 
title of Solomons Magic Treatise (the ‘AnoteAecouatiki) npaypoteia or 
“Yypopavteta). 

The Kyranides,” which had their origin in the first or second century A.D. 
while including much earlier material, were clearly being copied relatively fre- 
quently during this period,” like the roughly contemporary Testament of Solo- 
mon, they are, however, also mentioned as being in use, both in a letter of 
Patriarch Athanasios I written in the period 1303—5*! and in the records of a 
trial before the patriarchal court in 1370.*? Such incontrovertible evidence for 
the use of the Magic Treatise is unfortunately not available, but there can be 
little doubt that it was being used by Byzantine sorcerers at this time. Versions 
of this work exist (or existed) in at least five fifteenth-century Greek manu- 


Treatise, but much other magical material as well. Several other lesser groups of mate- 
rial from various sources are also edited in Delatte, Anecdota, I. 

Ed. D. Kaimakis, Die Kyraniden (Frankfurt-am-Main, 1980); see also M. 
Waegeman, Amulet and Alphabet: Magical Amulets in the First Book of Cyranides 
(Amsterdam, 1987), which presents extracts from the text together with an English 
translation and commentary on them. 

© On the manuscript tradition see Kaimakis, Kyraniden, 5-8. The earliest Greek 
manuscript is dated to 1272, and there are in addition two from the 14th and four from 
the 15th century. Although the work is mentioned much earlier, the earliest version of 
the text is in fact a Latin translation made at Constantinople in 1169, which survives in 
an edition printed at Leipzig in 1638; see L. Delatte, Textes latins et vieux francais 
relatifs aux Cyranides, Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de 1’ Univer- 
sité de Liége 92 (Paris, 1942). 

>! Athanasios, letter 69, ed. A.M. Maffry Talbot, The Correspondence of Atha- 
nasius I, CFHB 7 (Washington, D.C., 1975), 168, lines 80-81. 

> MM I, 541-50, no. 292. See further Cupane, “La magia,” 251-57; Cumont, 
“Demetrios Chloros”; and Pingree, “Abramios,” 192. 
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scripts, while its contents in some areas reveal an unbroken, if considerably 
altered, tradition which stretches back to the late antique Greek magical papyri 
as well as forward to the modern Greek “‘solomonaiki.” 3 Many of the practices 
on which the Magic Treatise elaborates are also well known from Byzantine 
sources of various periods in forms that are apparently identical or very similar. 
Further references seem, moreover, to confirm that works which were at least 
very closely related were in circulation in and before this period: there is, for 
instance, Choniates’ mention of the BiBAov CoAopa@vtetov found in the pos- 
session of Isaac Aaron in 1172, which was designed to summon the demons in 
legions and make them hurry to perform whatever task they were given, or 
there are the references to the foul books of Phoudoulis, the magic books of 
Syropoulos and Gabrielopoulos and, more particularly, to the notebook of 
Chloros which was “filled with all manner of impiety including incantations, 
chants, and names of demons” in the trial referred to above.** 


33 In general on this work see Greenfield, Demonology, 159-63, where I argue 
that it may well have developed, prior to the 15th century, as a hydromancy textbook to 
which other elaborate methods of divination were appended together with collections 
of relevant astrological and other magical or medical material. The various versions and 
sections of material are edited by A. Delatte in a number of places: principally in De- 
latte, Anecdota, J; but also see “Le Traité des Plantes Planétaires d’un manuscrit de 
Leningrad,” Mélanges H. Grégoire, I, AIPHOS 9 (1949), 145-77; “Un nouveau témoin 
de la littérature Solomonique, le codex Gennadianus 45 d’ Athénes,” Bulletin de l’Aca- 
démie Royale de Belgique, Classe des Lettres et des Sciences Morales et Politiques, 5th 
ser., 45 (1959), 280-321. The manuscripts are described and some short extracts edited 
in the various volumes of the CCAG; for details see Greenfield, Demonology, 159-60; 
cf. Pingree, “Ghaya,” 9. The 15th-century manuscripts are: Bononiensis Univers. 3632; 
British Museum, Harleianus 5596; Neapolitanus II C 33; Vindobonensis phil. gr. 108; 
and Taurinensis C VII 15 (destroyed). Most of Parisinus gr. 2419 is of the 15th century, 
but the portion in which the Treatise appears is in a later hand; Delatte, Anecdota, I, 470. 

There is still important work to be done on the connection of these traditions to 
those of both the Greek magic papyri and the western Claviculae and Grimoires. The 
only work on the former relationship to date was done by Hopfner, “Lekano-”; cf. 
Pingree, “Ghaya,” 9-12; there has been no serious study of links with the latter. For 
the survival of this sort of book into modern times, quite apart from the 18th-century 
manuscripts edited by Delatte, see, e.g., R. and E. Blum, Health and Healing in Rural 
Greece (Stanford, 1965), 94 (narrative 57), 31 (24), 99 (15), 325. 

34 Nicetae Choniatae Historia, ed. 1. A. van Dieten, CFHB 11 (Berlin-New York, 
1975), 146, lines 45-47. The connection to this particular branch of the Solomonic 
literature is made, for instance, by K. Preisendanz, “Salomon,” RE, Suppl. 8 (1956), 
col. 669, and by McCown, Testament, 101-2. 

35 MM I, 543-44, no. 292. 
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The problems of using this material as certain evidence for Palaeologan 
magic are, however, illustrated by the fact that one of the fifteenth-century 
manuscripts (Neapolitanus If C33) was written only ca. 1495. Nevertheless, 
what does seem clear is that one is working with ancient traditions here which 
were treated with similar respect to those of more orthodox religious beliefs 
and practices in the Byzantine world. It thus seems reasonable to take these 
manuscripts as providing a general idea of what was going on at this time, 
providing too much emphasis is not placed on particular details. The point 
is made by comparing the fifteenth-century manuscripts with those from the 
sixteenth to nineteenth centuries, also published by A. Delatte, where a very 
close general relationship is apparent. Caution is necessary nevertheless, for 
one of the problems with earlier studies, such as that by C. Bruel, must be the 
willingness to assume that evidence found only in these late writings indicates 
the existence of that specific belief or practice in the Byzantine period.** 


Although it is a decidedly artificial arrangement and one that is not at all 
suggested by the sources being used, the late Byzantine beliefs and practices 
concerning magic are divided up in what follows into three general categories 
for purposes of examination: those of protection, manipulation, and the attain- 
ment of normally hidden knowledge.*’ In each case there is evidence of a wide 
range of levels of approach, from very sophisticated and complex ideas to sim- 
ple, almost naive concepts. 

The first category, then, involves magical practices and devices designed 
to render a person, his family, or his possessions safe from harm caused by evil 
spirits, other men, diseases, or the forces of nature. Perhaps the most obvious 
and widespread apotropaic practice which may be seen to have involved at 
least some degree of magical conception was the wearing of amulets or the 
deliberate location of related objects in specific places. Amulets, whether pri- 


3° Cf. L. Delatte, Un office byzantin d’exorcisme, Académie Royale de Belgique, 
Classe de Lettres, Mémoires, 2nd ser., 52.1 (Brussels, 1957), where an 18th-century 
manuscript is taken as indicating specific beliefs of “Byzantines.” 

37 One of the most obvious problems with such a categorization is that in each 
case there is obviously significant overlap, particularly when the manipulation of spiri- 
tual powers is concerned. As will become apparent below, on some occasions it is al- 
most entirely pointless to try to distinguish between rituals or devices designed to se- 
cure protection from such powers and those designed to enforce their cooperation, 
while the same sort of manipulation is necessarily seen to be involved in many of the 
more elaborate techniques and theories of divination. 
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marily Christian or of a less orthodox nature, are discussed elsewhere in this 
volume, so there is no need to elaborate on them here, although it should be 
pointed out that the evidence for them from the Palaeologan period rests al- 
most entirely on literary rather than physical sources. Thus, while tangible and 
visible information is lacking, there is perhaps a greater conceptual depth to 
our understanding of these objects in this period and the way in which they 
were thought to operate. 

It is clear that people at this time believed that a great range of objects could 
act as amulets and protect them from various ills and misfortunes in a multitude 
of situations.** At the most basic level, something like a particular stone, such as 
the rattling stone known as the “eagle stone” which was regarded as especially 
helpful in pregnancy, or a bunch of special roots could be thought to avert partic- 
ular dangers.*° More often, however, it would seem that amulets were more com- 
plicated and involved the combination of a variety of such basic elements. They 
would thus include bits of animals, fish, birds, minerals, and plants; these would 
normally be made into a ring or placed in a small leather bag which would be 
worn suspended round the neck or concealed elsewhere on the body.” 

A further degree of complication was added by the inclusion of graphic 
elements in the amulet, whether inscribed or engraved on a piece of mineral or 


*8 Comments on the general use of amulets are made by, for instance, Joseph 
Bryennios: see especially Keph. 25, 77, where the substitution of Christian symbols 
and acts is recommended, such as the wearing of the image of the Virgin or the cross; 
cf. Keph. 11,59 and Keph. 47, 227. See also statements in the encyclicals of Athanasios 
I: Dar. Reg. IV, 519 (#7), no. 1738; 542 (#18), no. 1762; ef. 553-54 (#4-6), no. 1777; 
556 (#18), no. 1778. 

3° Most stones are usually mentioned in the sort of combination amulets referred 
to below, and instructions usually call for them to be inscribed in some way, but it is 
clear that many were believed from antiquity to possess apotropaic powers and charac- 
teristics on their own. On the “eagle stone,’ which was also good for other things be- 
sides pregnancy, see Kyranides, 1.1, 170-75; Waegeman, Amulet, 15-16; also C. N. 
Bromehead, “Aetites or the Eagle-stone,” Antiquity 21 (1947), 16-22. See, in general, 
the “Orphic” Av@ixé and the other Greek works on stones published (with a French 
translation) by R. Halleux and J. Schamp, Les lapidaires grecs (Paris, 1985); all were 
copied in the Palaeologan period. For roots in general used as amulets, see again the 
condemnation by Bryennios, Keph. 25, 77. 

*© See most of the amulets described in the Kyranides; among good examples are 
those found at I.7, 97-121 or 1.13, 16-26. On the latter see also Waegeman, Amulet, 
103-9; and C. Bonner, “The Technique of Exorcism,” HTAR 36 (1943), 39-49. Bryen- 
nios mentions amulets specifically being worn round the neck, Keph. 47, 227 and Keph. 
25, 77, which also indicates, apparently, that they are fastened elsewhere. 
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plant that it contained or on an added piece of paper or parchment. At one end 
of the possible range here were simple pictures, such as those of the birds, 
animals, or deities to be inscribed on the stones used in the amulets in the first 
book of the Kyranides, indicating either the power believed to be at work in 
the amulet or being associated with it.*! Similar pictures would also sometimes 
provide a more or less crude depiction of the purpose behind the amulet, a kite 
tearing a snake to pieces in an amulet for indigestion and stomach complaints, 
for instance, or bound evil spirits in amulets against epilepsy, possession, and 
fever.” Other graphic elements employed in these amulets were relatively 
simple names, or signs such as the pentalpha of “Solomon's seal” or the Chris- 
tian cross, but more complicated formulae and designs contrived out of magic 
symbols were also used. Here one may think of the case before the patriarchal 
court in which a certain Kappadokes was accused of having constructed a pa- 
per amulet containing names and characters with the intention of assisting a 
monk who wished to become a bishop,” or else of the episode from the Mira- 
cles of St. Demetrios by John Staurakios in which the eparch Marianus is given 
a parchment amulet to wear inscribed with “names of gods, drawings of circles 
and semicircles, images of all kinds of designs, and extraordinary pictures of 
eidola.’“ Among the most complicated amulets of this type for which instruc- 
tions survive is the “ourania” of Solomon, a device worn on the chest by the 
sorcerer during the major rituals of the Magic Treatise.° Eventually, at the 
end of the range, lie the long, written “amuletic” incantations or stories, most 
obviously those connected with the demoness Gylou, which, in themselves and 
without the presence of other physical elements, were clearly thought to be 
effective when properly empowered and utilized.“ 


“| See, e.g., Kyranides, 1.4, 45-46 (the woodpecker and the weever fish), or 1.5, 
27-31 and 1.10 (Aphrodite). 

“ Indigestion: Kyranides 1.9, 12; epilepsy, possession, fever: Delatte, Anecdota, 
I, 486-87 and 489-90. 

*& MM I, 343-44, no. 153; cf. 180, no. 79. 

“ Staurakios, 340-41 and see above, note 10. There is a particularly good, illus- 
trated example of a range of moderately sophisticated amulets of this type in Delatte, 
Anecdota, I, 603-7. For a selection of further examples see Greenfield, Demonology, 
278-79, 

 Delatte, Anecdota, I, 414-15, 477. 

“6 On the Gylou stories see above, note 23. There are a number of versions of 
this story which are only distantly connected to the mainstream texts: see Greenfield, 
“Gylou,’ 117-20, and note especially the two published by A. A. Vasiliev, Anecdota 
graeco-byzantina, I (Moscow, 1893), Ixviii (cf. Delatte, Anecdota, I 618-19) and 336— 
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The theory that lay behind these amulets evidently embraced a similarly 
wide range as the objects themselves. At one extreme, there is apparently a 
simple belief that certain objects, particularly sharp ones, may act as purely 
physical deterrents, even to essentially spiritual forces.*” Other concepts come 
into play which hold that more or less complicated patterns of natural attraction 
and repulsion operate throughout the fabric of the physical and spiritual 
worlds.® Others, again, hold that knowledge of names and words of power, 
whether on the side of good or evil, gives control of lesser spiritual and physi- 
cal beings.” Finally, elements of all such theoretical notions are woven to- 
gether into extremely complicated systems that involve a knowledge of im- 
mensely detailed spiritual and physical hierarchies and their relation to 
complex astrologically dominated cosmologies.~° 

At the higher levels, rituals of preparation become increasingly important 
to the supposed efficacy of the amulet, even though these will obviously leave 
no trace at all in a description, or even the physical remains, of the completed 
object. The elements of which the amulet is composed will have to be gathered 
and combined at the right times; they will have to be prepared with the right 
incantations and ritual actions; and the practitioner will have to be in the cor- 
rect ritual state. The cases of the sorcerers Kappadokes and Tzerentzes men- 
tioned above both give a glimpse of such preparations, for the former was said 


37, both from 15th-century manuscripts. For other rather similar “amuletic stories” or 
prayers, see A. A. Barb, “Antaura and the Devil’s Grandmother,’ JWarb 29 (1966), 2-4; 
and note the legendary letter of Jesus to King Abgar which was used in much the same 
way: Procopius, Bell. Pers. 2.12. See also Stewart, Demons, 225-32, for very similar 
modern spells or prayers used against erysipelas, jaundice, and sunstroke. 

47 Thus a quite wide variety of sharp objects is found in amulets against spiritual 
forces in the Kyranides, e.g., 1.17. Note also the sharp implements believed to be used 
by. sorcerers during their rituals: see below p. 142 note 83; and further, Greenfield, 
Demonology, 262. 

48 This is the principle, inherited from late antiquity and earlier, that lies behind 
the Kyranides and all related material. See in particular here Gregoras, de Insomniis, 
col. 538, for a clear restatement of the theory; cf. Graecorum opiniones, 103; Bidez, 
Catalogue, V1, 129. In general see Th. Hopfner, Griechisch-dgyptischer Offenbarungs- 
zauber, Studien zur Paléographie und Papyruskunde 21 (Leipzig, 1921; repr. Amster- 
dam, 1974), 211-12, 227-367; Koukoules, Bios, 1.2, 259-63. 

49 See Greenfield, Demonology, 268-77. 

%° See in particular Greenfield, Demonology, 175-76, 219-36, and the many ref- 
erences provided there; lists of names of such beings are given at 336-51. 
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to have left his amulet lying beneath the stars all night, while the latter was 
alleged to have written, and then erased and trampled on, “God’s holy name.” >! 
Characteristic detail is provided here by the Magic Treatise, which includes 
rituals for the procurement and preparation of the parchment needed to make 
such amulets using the skin of a newly born animal or, even better, one that 
has been killed before it has even set foot on the ground at birth, as well as 
instructions for the manufacture of the special pen and inks to be employed, 
the latter often requiring the blood of a ritually slaughtered animal or bird.°? 
Clearly the level of sophistication in theory and practice necessarily matched 
the context in which the amulet was being used and the conceptual approach 
of the person by whom or for whom it was being made. 

While amulets, in all their variety, were clearly the most usual and com- 
mon magical apotropaic devices, there is, however, evidence of other magical 
procedures which were believed capable of protecting people from misfortune 
and particularly harm at the hands of evil spirits. At a simple level, offerings 
of various kinds, which are presumably related to the popular connection of 
demons with the ancient deities and ideas of their propitiation through sacri- 
fice, could be thought to render evil spirits affable and docile; the same was 
true of the “aromata,” the incenses and smokes which could drive away as well 
as attract and satisfy such beings. An illustration of such notions may be found 
in the testimony of Joseph Bryennios who mentions people burning incense 
not only to their fig trees and cucumbers, but also to the “stoicheia” of their 
houses.** More particularly, the Kyranides refer on a number of occasions to 
certain smokes being useful in driving evil spirits away; burnt peony root or 
goose dung may be employed, but more common seems to be the smoke from 
the burnt bones of various fish. This idea seems certainly to be related to the 
passages in the book of Tobit in the Septuagint where the demon Asmodaeus 


5 MM I, 343-44, no. 153, and 180, no. 79. 

* For references and further details, see Greenfield, Demonology, 282-83. 

» On the use of offerings as inducements to spiritual powers in magical rituals, 
rather than simply as means of rendering them affable and so providing protection from 
them, see below, pp. 140-41. 

* Bryennios, Keph. 47, 227. 

°° Kyranides, 1.3, 21 (peony root); 111.51, 20-22 (wild goose dung); IV.13, 2-3 
(bones of yAdvtc, the sheat fish); IV.1, 6-7 (bones of “eagle” fish); IV.55, 4 (beak of 
garfish). Clearly to be compared here is the report, mentioned above, that a relic of 
Patriarch Athanasius I was burned to effect a cure for fever. 
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' is said to have been put to flight by the burnt heart and liver of a fish,°* an idea 
also present in the Testament of Solomon.” 

In more complicated ways, magic circles of various kinds were believed 
to protect sorcerers during their conjurations. At times these could be ex- 
tremely elaborate, such as one described in the Magic Treatise which consists 
of two concentric circles, capable of surrounding two people, drawn inside a 
square that is aligned with the points of the compass; the circumference of the 
circle is protected by magic names, words, and signs written around it, while 
more inscriptions are used to seal the entrance once the sorcerer and his 
assistant are within.°® Special clothing, too, might be required for safety 
during the performance of magical rituals. These robes, which could include 
inner and outer garments, gloves, and headbands, were basically of white 
material which had to be either new or at least clean; detailed instructions 
are provided in the Magic Treatise as to the signs and symbols that are to 
be drawn on the various garments, significantly at points at which they 
opened or came into contact with the surrounding environment, such as at 
the neck, on the palms of the hands, or on the soles of the feet.°° Further- 
more ritual purity dependent on food, drink, ablutions, and sexual continence 
might be thought vital for the protection of those engaged in the conduct 
of magical practices.© 


While protection may thus be the object of one broad group of late Byzan- 
tine magical beliefs and practices, a second group has to do with manipulation: 


56 Tobit 6:6-7, 8:2-3. 

57 Testament of Solomon, 23*-24*. 

58 Delatte, Anecdota, I, 416-18; there is an (unpublished) illustration of the circle 
in the manuscript (Harleianus 5596, fol. 34v). For other complex designs see ibid., 
425-26, 432, 493-95; for more simple ones, ibid., 432 (cf. 592-93), 480, 578, 580, 
595. See further here Greenfield, Demonology, 286-87. There is no direct Palaeologan 
evidence for “magic circles” protecting communities and so forth, but note the popular 
ideas, apparent from later periods and quite probably in effect at this time (particularly 
if the analogy of the “holy defenses” of major cities like Constantinople and Thessalon- 
iki is followed); see C. Stewart, Demons and the Devil: Moral Imagination in Modern 
Greek Culture (Princeton, 1991), 166-69, cf. 242; also J. du Boulay, “The Greek Vam- 
pire, a Study of Cyclical Symbolism in Marriage and Death,” Man 17 (1982), 219-38. 

59 Delatte, Anecdota, I, 412-13, 416, 425, 508, 590. 

© See, e.g., Delatte, Anecdota, I, 411-13. It might also, however, be useful in 
bringing about the necessary association of the sorcerer with the spiritual powers being 
employed. For further details and references, see Greenfield, Demonology, 287-91. 
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the manipulation of natural forces, of the physical well-being of people, ani- 
mals, and crops, of human relationships, and the manipulation of supernatural 
beings themselves which lay at the heart of a large proportion of these magical 
processes. Again there is a great range of levels of conceptualization appar- 
ent here in both the techniques employed and the theories on which these 
depended. 

It is clear, then, that people believed it was possible to. effect cures, as 
well as prevent the onset of disease and illness, by magical means, although 
often, as with any medicine, it is hard to tell where prevention ends and cure 
begins. Magical medicine of one type or another seems to have been popular 
and relates most often either to notions (already mentioned in the context of 
amulets) of cosmic sympathy and antipathy or to ideas of possession and the 
exorcism of evil spiritual powers which are thought to be causing the problem. 
The Kyranides undoubtedly form the main source of evidence here, but there 
are also very many scattered medico-magical spells in the manuscripts de- 
signed to deal with all manner of everyday afflictions, from hair loss through 
toothache to more serious ailments such as fever, crushed bones, epilepsy, and 
deafness.’ Much of this magical medicine is inherently bound up with the 
concept of such powers as the Decans, ideas of which survive in the Testament 
of Solomon and more vaguely elsewhere; of the thirty-six Decans, three- 
quarters are thus linked to specific medical conditions, but other individual 
demons of disease are known from the Testament, the Kyranides, and the gen- 
eral late Byzantine magical tradition.® 

Just as the physical well-being of people could be affected in the area of 
health, it was also believed that magic could provide them with physical 
wealth, could make them attractive, successful, and wise, and fulfill all the 
other myriad human desires and aspirations. Joseph Bryennios thus describes 
incantations being used both for agricultural prosperity of various sorts and to 
avert the opposite, while clear examples of magic for gaining influence or 


6! See, e.g., Delatte, Anecdota, 481-93. Note that the Graecorum opiniones, 103, 
refers to magical figurines being used for health; Bidez, Catalogue, VI, 129. 

® Testament of Solomon, 51*-59*; to which compare the first six demons of the 
West, Delatte, Anecdota, I, 427, and see further Greenfield, Demonology, 227-29. 

® E.g., Legrand, Bibliothéque, II, 17-19; Delatte, Anecdota, I, 484-85; see fur- 
ther Greenfield, Demonology, 237-40; Delatte and Josserand, “Contribution,” 229-30. 

6 Bryennios, Keph. 47, 228; Keph. 25, 76; in the Magic Treatise see, e.g., Delatte, 
Anecdota, 1, 398.19-23, 402.6~7, 424, 507-9; and in the Testament of Solomon, 78*, 
82*. 
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' favor may be found in the cases from the patriarchal court in which Kappa- 
dokes was accused of trying to help a monk become a bishop and where Syro- 
poulos was alleged to have tried to secure pardon for a priest. 

By the same token, however, and in the same ways, magic could be used 
to bring about sickness, disability, or misfortune: people could be driven mad, 
rendered impotent, made to sicken and even to die; the same thing could be 
done to their animals, and their crops could be ruined by blight, insects, or 
storms.°° Among the commonest notions that relate to such uses of magic were 
those of “binding,” whereby some magical hindrance or block was applied to 
the victim,” or of piercing, wherein a sympathetic reaction was inspired in the 
victim by sticking pins, needles, or other sharp objects into a model of some 
sort, or where evil spirits were attached or “fixed” to a victim or to an object 
in a similar way. 


6 “MM I, 343-44, no. 153, and 547, no. 292; and see also Delatte, Anecdota, I, 
398-99, 401-3, 468. Many of the amulets in the Kyranides also have such ends in view, 
e.g., L1, 1.2, 13, etc. 

© Of course, success for one person necessarily means failure or harm for an- 
other; the two concepts go together. For a particularly clear example of this. belief, note: 
the fears of Theodore II Laskaris reported by Pachymeres (above, note 13); and the 
fears of Constantine Palates concerning his mother-in-law in a case before the patri- 
archal court: Hunger and Kresten, Register, 178.22-24, no. 11. Note, too, the allegations 
made by Gregoras against John Kalekas (see above, note 14); Gregoras also repeats the 
belief that demons can be called up by necromancy and made to work harm: de Insomniis, 
PG 149, col. 618. The de Daemonibus, 173, reports that sorcerers can make demons cause 
terrible evils; and the Graecorum opiniones, 103, states that magic is able to produce sick- 
ness; Bidez, Catalogue, VI, 129. See also.in this context Delatte, Anecdota, I, 397, 401-2. 
Particularly revealing, too, is the prayer for release from magic in Legrand, Bibliothéque, 
II, xviii-xix, which refers to the various places in which harmful magical potions and ob- 
jects might be hidden and, indirectly, the things they might be thought to cause. For caus- 
ing hatred by magic, see Delatte, Anecdata, 1, 402, 456, 467, 625. 

® For binding see, e.g., Bryennios, Keph. 47, 228; Delatte, Anecdota, 402, 551— 
52, 581-82, 612; Legrand, Bibliothéque, U, xviii. In general see Ph. Koukoules, “Meo- 
o1mviKkol Kat NeoeAAevikot Katadecpoi,” Aaoypadia 8 (1921-25), 302-46, and 9 
(1926-28), 52-108. Note that the de Daemonibus, 173, refers to demons being bound 
by sorcerers using such things as saliva, human nails and hair, lead, wax, and thread, 
and then being employed to do harm. See also Graecorum opiniones, 101-3; Bidez, 
Catalogue, VI, 128. 

6 See, for a particularly clear example, Delatte, Anecdota, I, 461 (there is another 
version at 501); also 459-60. Note also the Graecorum opiniones, 103; Bidez, Catalogue, 
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This sort of technique was frequently associated with “love” —or, better, 
lust—magic,® although there were evidently many other practices that could 
be employed to the same end. Here a person was forced by magical means to 
comply with the sexual desires of the practitioner or the client, the penalty for 
failing to do so being various unpleasant forms of suffering. The victim was 
usually a woman, although there is evidence of this sort of magic also being 
used on a man in the case from the patriarchal court of Exotrochina, a wealthy 
woman who allegedly tried to obtain the hand of a nobleman by magical 
means.” Surviving texts reveal the same levels of complex and elaborate theo- 
retical sophistication in some rituals of this type as was seen with some amu- 
lets. For instance, one set of instructions requires a wax figurine to be made 
before sunrise on the sixth day when the moon is waxing. The names of the 
victim (in this case a girl) and her mother, together with those of the prac- 
titioner (or client) and his mother have to be inscribed on specific parts of the 
body of the figurine, while the names of the demons Loutzipher, Beelzeboul, 
and Astaroth are written on paper which is then inserted into a slit cut into the 
wax. Further rituals involve piercing the heart of the figurine with a needle 
and then sweating it over coals for three nights while conjuring the demons 
in question, before it is cut into six separate sections and burnt while further 
conjurations are repeated nine times over each.”! Other practices, however, 
either involved a rather crude simplification of the same type of theory or else 
operated on quite different and undeveloped principles. For instance, a woman 
who is touched with a magical parchment using dust taken from her right 
footprint will submit to the will of the magician, while an apple on which 


VI, 129; and the mention in the translation of Ovid referred to above. For fixing a spirit in 
a particular place so that it may be controlled for magical purposes, see Delatte, Anecdota, 
I, 578; cf. 468, 580, See also Greenfield, Demonology, 263-64, 266-68. 

6 The moral ambiguity of such magic is clear here. When regarded from the 
point of view of sorcerer and client, it was beneficial, or at least useful (if perhaps only 
from a psychological point of view); from the standpoint of the victim, however, it was 
most definitely not, amounting to rape, since the woman was being forced into a sexual 
relationship against her will (always supposing the magic worked). 

70 MM I, 549-50, no. 292. 

™ Delatte, Anecdota, I, 461. See also the other examples cited in note 68 above; 
and cf. ibid., 399, 401, 456, where love spells and astrological theory are again clearly 
combined. For a complex love spell apparently without figurines, see ibid., 422-24. 
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‘ magic signs have been written will have the same effect on the victim if she 
eats it.” 

As is clear here, it was also believed that spiritual as well as physical 
beings could be manipulated by the techniques of sorcery. Such manipula- 
tion, for whatever ends, was again thought to be possible through a wide 
range of methods which depended on a similarly wide range of theoretical 
justifications; demons, angels, and other minor spiritual powers could be 
bent to the will of the sorcerer either in isolation or more usually in combi- 
nation. 

The variety of means available to practitioners of this sort of magic thus 
included the invocation of either general groups or named individual spirits. 
The Magic Treatise, for instance, invokes such beings as “Lady Sympilia” in a 
katoptromancy or “Princess Todedide and the demons who control lust” in a 
love spell,” while both it and the Testament of Solomon contain long lists of 
individually named demons, categorized in various ways, for precisely this 
purpose.” 

The use of inducements in the form of physical rewards such as sacrifices 
and offerings might also be employed. Nikephoros Gregoras, in his commen- 
tary on the de Insomniis, thus refers in general to the practice of sacrificing to 
demons to secure their help,’* while the Testament of Solomon provides in- 
structions for the sacrifice of fifty-one unborn black kids in order to obtain a list 
of demons.”* The Magic Treatise, too, requires the sacrifice and employment of 
the blood of a white bird during an elaborate love charm,” and it also contains 
instructions for various feasts which are clearly intended to induce cooperation 


” Delatte, Anecdota, I, 456-58, 465. See also ibid., 466-67, where several simple 
(and garbled) love charms are given, including one that uses a loaf of bread inscribed 
with the magical female Anerada. 

® Delatte, Anecdota, 1, 433 and 593-94 (Sympilia); 459 (Todedide); these are 
but two among many examples, for the naming of individuals or specific groups in 
magic rituals and spells is very common. For reference to naming in general, see MM 
I, 189, no. 86, and 544, no. 292. ; 

* So, e.g., Testament of Solomon, 51*-59* (36 decans); 78*-82* (named 
demons); Delatte, Anecdota, I 403-4, 434-38 (demons and angels of days and hours); 
426-27 (demons of the four quarters). See also Greenfield, Demonology, 219-36. 

75 Gregoras, de Insomniis, 616. 

% Testament of Solomon, 77*. 

” Delatte, Anecdota, I 459-60. 
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by the spirits: for instance, in a ritual designed to employ a “stoicheion” called 
Mortze, the sorcerer has to prepare a table for the spirit and cannot proceed 
with his conjuration until there is visible evidence of the food having been 
consumed; elsewhere elaborate feasts are prepared and enjoyed by spiritual 
powers, although here these are not physical but visionary, being perceived in 
great detail by a medium during the initial stages of some of the more complex 
forms of divination.” , 

Closely related here was the association of the sorcerer in various ways 
with the powers he was intending to use. In the case of evil spirits, this associa- 
tion might be thought to be achieved by acts of desecration, such as the rituals, 
referred to in two of the trials before the patriarchal court, that involved erasing 
and trampling on the name of God, or writing the Lord’s prayer backwards and 
upside down.” The same end might also be achieved by acts of immorality, 
particularly of murder or the shedding of human blood, or even by signing a pact 
with the devil. It should be noted, however, that there is no firm evidence of this 
latter belief from the Palaeologan period, and most of these practices seem to 
have existed primarily or only in the minds of those who wished to discredit and 
refute magical activities.*° In the case of good spirits, whether these were to be 
used directly or merely as means of controlling and curbing the evil ones, associ- 
ation was completed by the various rituals of purification already mentioned and 
by the use of pure (usually sexually pure or virgin) materials and assistants.*! The 
location and timing of such operations, too, might be seen to be vital to ensure 


78 Tbid., 578, 433. Note here the recipes for various “‘incenses,” designed to attract 
the demons in magic rituals, which contain such things as snake or vulture heads and 
polecat’s blood, ibid., 404-6, 417; also the garlands or silk cloths referred to at ibid., 
468, 600, apparently for the same purpose of inducement. The de Daemonibus, 149-51, 
provides an explanation, based on earlier speculation, as to how material sacrifices 
could be attractive and even nutritious to spiritual beings. Further here see Greenfield, 
Demonology, 213-15, 253-55. 

” MMI, 180, no. 79, and 343-44, no. 153. 

80 In the material in Delatte, Anecdota, I, there are various references to the em- 
ployment of instruments used for murder, e.g., 406; or to the use of human blood or 
bones, e.g., 405, 417, 457; cf. the Testament of Solomon, 77*. Note the rites alleged to 
be performed by the heretics of the de Daemonibus, 139-41, which certainly seem to 
belong to the stock of inherited labels for religious or social opponents. For further 
references and discussion, see Greenfield, Demonology, 255-57. 

81 See above, note 60; again protection and control are really indistinguishable. 
Further here see Pingree, “Ghaya,” 13. 
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" that the forces most appropriate to the needs of the particular operation were 
dominant and active, and here, at the more sophisticated levels, a great deal of 
complex astrological knowledge was required, as well as familiarity with the 
powers of literally myriad individual good and evil spirits.** 

As well as such means for inducing or enticing the spiritual powers to do 
their will, sorcerers were also thought to have more direct, coercive means 
available to them. On the one hand, as both the de Daemonibus and Gregoras’ 
commentary on the de Insomniis make clear, it was apparently believed in a 
rather crude way that physical force could be employed by sorcerers, who 
might thus make use of spits, swords, or other sharp objects to terrify and so 
control the evil spirits with which they were dealing.* Other objects or materi- 
als, which were held to terrify or subjugate these spiritual powers, were evi- 
dently used in a rather similar way.™ 

On the other hand, much more elaborated and intellectual notions were 
also apparently in circulation which depended on intimidating and threatening 
these beings by means of naming and invoking superior powers in their own 


% For specific days of the week see, e.g., Delatte, Anecdota, I, 397-99; for houses 
of the zodiac, ibid., 401-3; in relation to the lunar month, ibid., 430-31. Note again the 
long lists of demons and angels preserved there which are ordered either astrologically, 
chronologically, or geographically. For particular locations, usually the traditional 
crossroads, scene of a murder, or unfrequented place, see ibid., 416-17, 425, 432, 468, 
578, 580, 590, 617. For another association of sorcery and crossroads in this period, 
see the encyclical of Athanasios I summarized in Dar. Reg., IV, 553 (#3), no. 1777. See 
also Greenfield, Demonology, 257-60. 

83 De Daemonibus, 163, line 444 and 177, lines 637-41; Gregoras, de Insomniis, 
col. 618. Compare, too, the almost ubiquitous black-handled knife of the sorcerer in 
the rituals of the Magic Treatise and in later Greek magic, and what was said above 
about fixing evil spirits in place with knives so that they could be used in magic. On 
the necessary materiality of the demonic “body” that an aversion to sharp objects 
implies, and theories concerning it, see Greenfield, Demonology, 211-13. 

* So, for example, the “aromata” used for compulsion rather than inducement, 
which were mentioned above. Also to be considered here are amuletic devices which 
are conceived primarily as compelling spirits, like Solomon's seal, Testament of Solo- 
mon, 15*, 16*; to which may be compared the sorcerer’s ring found in Delatte, Anec- 
dota, I, 416; or, e.g., magical devices for curing possession, ibid., 406, 605. Note also 
the use of the magical symbols, signs, and names written on the sorcerer’s robes, on his 
equipment, or in his circle which may have much to do with coercion as well as protec- 
tion. Note here, too, the closely parallel orthodox practices of imposing the sign of 
cross, a crucifix, or something like the Gospels during exorcism. 
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hierarchies or in those of other dominant spiritual beings. Among the most 
powerful were the mysterious names of God himself, of which the commonest 
in the Palaeologan sources are Sabaoth, Adonai, Tetragrammaton, and variants 
of Iao and Eloi.* Also employed, however, were those of major and lesser 
angelic beings, named either as types, like the archangels or seraphim, or else 
as individuals, such as Raphael, Michael, Gabriel, and Ouriel, although there 
are also long and complex lists of minor angelic names.*° Then there were the 
names of planetary and cosmic spirits, as well as those of heroic and particu- 
larly holy men; here Solomon's name is by far the most powerful and fre- 
quently invoked, although other patriarchs are also used, as are saints like Sis- 
innios in particular circumstances, such as in charms against Gylou. Finally, 
recourse might be had to the names of demonic princes and rulers.*’ 


As well as being used in the areas of protection and manipulation, it was 
evidently an extremely common belief that magic could be employed to dis- 
cover knowledge that was otherwise inaccessible. Divination was thus prac- 
ticed in a vast variety of ways ranging, once again, from the crude to the sophis- 
ticated in technique and in theory. For the sake of analysis alone, these methods 
are here divided loosely into two groups: techniques that basically involve ob- 
servation or experience of phenomena, and techniques that involve deliberate 
manipulation and intervention on the part of the diviner.™ 

At the simple end of the scale in the first group are methods that involved 
the direct interpretation of sensations felt in the body as indicating some distant 
or future action or outcome. Joseph Bryennios thus refers to people observing 
the natural movements of their legs, hands, and noses, or the fluttering of their 
eyelids and buzzing in their ears to predict the future, while detailed charts to 


85 Others, such as Emmanuel and Pantokrator, or sequences derived from Agla 
(see, e.g., Delatte, Anecdota, I, 425) are also used relatively frequently, as are reminders 
of divine deeds, drawn equally from both Old and New Testaments. 

86 For types see, e.g., ibid., 419, 424; for lists of individuals, which are provided 
in parallel to those of demons, 420-21. 

87 See, for more detail and fuller references, Greenfield, Demonology, 271-74. 

88 In what follows reference is made only to some of the practices for which there 
is direct evidence in this period. The range of techniques and methods that existed in 
reality should be assumed to be far larger, judging from evidence from other periods of 
Byzantine and post-Byzantine history. See, e.g., Koukoules, Bios, 1.2, 156-226. 
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be used in making such predictions have also survived from this period.” 
Slightly more elaborate, but still basically dependent only on the direct experi- 
ence of the subject, was oneiromancy; here dreams were interpreted either by 
reference to a range of simple, common knowledge or else to detailed (and 
often ancient) written manuals that explained the symbolism and significance 
of what had been seen. Gregoras’ commentary on de Insomniis obviously 
springs to mind here, but there are also multiple copies of all the major surviv- 
ing Byzantine oneirokritika from the Palaeologan period or the later fifteenth 
century, indicating how popular this practice was. Of particular interest is the 
book assigned to Emperor Manuel II Palaeologus; unfortunately he cannot be 
firmly identified as the book’s author, even though he is known from other 
sources to have had an interest in dream interpretation. 

Moving along the scale were other types of observation that could inter- 
pret human physical features, such as the lines on the hand, the placement of 
moles on the body, or even the effect of urine on a lentil as a test for virginity,” 
or that studied the markings on the shoulder blades of sheep (omoplat- 
oscopy).”” Others again, though still not involving deliberate intervention on 
the part of the diviner, made predictions based on external events such as those 
mentioned by Joseph Bryennios which include the movement of icons, the 
meetings and greetings of men, and the behavior of domestic and wild birds, 
particularly crows.*? 


8 Bryennios, Keph. 47, 227; Delatte, Anecdota, I, 628-30. 

°° See for details here S. Oberhelman, “Prolegomena to the Byzantine Oneirokrit- 
ika,” Byzantion 50 (1980), 487-503; for the latter work see now G. Calofonos, “Manuel 
II Palaiologos: Interpreter of Dreams?” ByzF 16 (1991), 447-55; also Delatte, Anec- 
dota, I, 511-24. For other material on dream interpretation, see ibid., 525-47. Note 
ibid., e.g., 468, 507, where techniques for causing divinatory dreams are preserved, and 
a number of amulets in the Kyranides which are said to do the same, e.g., L3, 38 or 
1.19, 14-16. 

* Delatte, Anecdoza, I, 209-10 (palmistry); 627-28 (meaning of moles); 632 (test 
for virginity). 

» See Delatte, Anecdota, 1, 206-9 for a 13th-century copy of short treatises on 
omoplatoscopy. 

* Bryennios, Keph. 47, 227. In Keph. 11, 59, he condemns divination (uavteiat) 
and “observations” of this sort (napatnpticetc) in general. Compare also the references 
to bears and snakes apparently being used in this way in the encyclicals of Athanasios 
I, Dar. Reg. IV, 542 (#18), no. 1762; 553 (#4), no. 1777; 556 (#18), no. 1778; 557 (#11), 
no. 1779. 
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Finally, in this class of techniques comes the extremely elaborate and de- 
veloped practice of astrology, which was believed to depend on very precise 
astronomical observation and calculation as well as knowledge of the nature 
and occult powers of the celestial bodies and/or the spirits (good and bad) 
associated with them. By the “scientific” interpretation of such data in the light 
of a variety of astrological theories, it was believed that either accurate and 
detailed predictions of the future could be made or the most suitable moments 
for action be determined. 

In the second group, a variety of techniques involved the scattering of 
objects like grains (barley seems to have been a perennial favorite), beans, 
stones, or bones, and then reading the patterns into which they fell according 
to a range of different principles.*° Rather similar was the extraction of pre- 
pared lots or other significant objects from some sort of container and interpre- 
tation of the sequence in which they appeared or their relation to the person 
who chose them. A clear example of this type of divination is the ritual of the 
kAnd6vec, which is known from Joseph Bryennios as well as from references 
both before and after the Palaeologan period. Other methods of divination 


™ For examples see Pingree, “Abramios,” passim; on the distinction between the 
two kinds of astrology, see idem, “Ghaya,” 7. Mention has been made on several occa- 
sions of the astrological considerations that were crucial to the performance of many 
of the more elaborate magic rituals; here the art is evidently being used for correct and 
propitious timing rather than prediction. Note the relatively frequent attacks on astrol- 
ogy which help to show how popular it was; so by Bryennios, Keph. 47, 227; but also 
by Gregoras, e.g., Byz. Hist. XVI, 8.5—7 in connection with a western astrologer who 
appeared at the Byzantine court, and by Symeon of Thessaloniki, Kata aipecéov, vi, 
PG 155, cols. 43-50. It was perhaps felt to be more dangerous than some other tech- 
niques because of the high intellectual level at which it operated in its more sophisti- 
cated forms, and it was thus attacked not only by Christian opponents but also by schol- 
ars fearful for their reputations and safety if their researches, particularly in astronomy 
and mathematics, were associated with it. 

°° Bryennios, Keph. 47, 227, mentions divination by means of barley. Barley or 
rye are also mentioned in the encyclicals of Athanasios I: Dar. Reg. IV, 530, no. 1749; 
553 (#3), no. 1777; 557 (#12), no. 1779. See in particular here the cleromancy in De- 
latte, Anecdota, I, 392-96; compare there, too, the various versions of arithromancy, 
388-91, 451-55, 557-61, and cf. 104, 107-10; see further idem, “Traité byzantin de 
géomancie,” Mélanges Cumont (1936), II, 575—658 (I have unfortunately been unable 
to see this work); Bruel, Superstition, 68-69. 

% Bryennios, Keph. 47, 227; for other references see L. Oeconomos, La vie reli- 
gieuse dans l’empire Byzantin au temps des Comnénes et des Anges (Paris, 1918), 
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could involve all manner of mechanisms, such as magic words written on vari- 
ous foods or dropped in water which a thief would be unable to eat or drink; 
or an amulet tied round the neck of a bird which would settle on the guilty 
person's shoulder.” 

The most common forms of manipulative divination, however, involved 
the use of a shining, reflective surface in which the desired information was 
seen in some way. While some of the surviving methods are relatively crude 
and unelaborate,”* it is in these practices, particularly of lekanomancy and ka- 
toptromancy, that some of the greatest complexity and sophistication could be 
found in late Byzantine divination.” This is because these practices, at more 
sophisticated levels of interpretation, were linked to supernatural powers and 
thus involved the invocation and manipulation of (usually evil) spirits and per- 
haps the souls of the dead.’°° Some of the most elaborate rituals that survive 


226-28; Koukoules, Bioc, 1.2, 167-72. Some form of the ritual is also mentioned in 
Pseudo-Psellos, Graecorum opiniones, 6, 102-5. 

*” Delatte, Anecdota, I, 608; see also here, e.g., 587, 609-11, 625. The discovery 
of thieves seems to have been a very popular area in which magic was used. Compare 
here, too, the higher level use of trial by ordeal, e.g., the incident involving Michael 
Palaeologus, George Akropolites, Historia, ed. A. Heisenberg (Leipzig, 1903), 95-98. 

8 So, e.g., Delatte, Anecdota, I, 577, 586-87, 591. 

°° There is also evidence of the same or similar types of divination throughout 
Byzantine history. The practice is mentioned in some detail in the Graecorum opini- 
ones, 105; Bidez, Catalogue, VI, 129-30. Many examples of rituals of varying com- 
plexity are to be found in Delatte, Anecdota, I: for lekanomancy (or hygromancy) see, 
e.g., 430-32, 480, 493-98, 504, 588-89, 595-96; for katoptromancy, 432-34, 479, 
584-85, 593. In general here see Delatte, Catoptromancie; and Hopfner, “Lekano-”; 
also Greenfield, Demonology, 294-96. 

100 The assumption behind most of these rituals seems to be that demonic beings 
of one sort or another are seen in the surface of the water or the mirror, assuming the 
preparations have been correctly made and the magic incantations correctly said; they 
will then answer whatever questions the sorcerer has for them and perhaps even do 
other things as well. I have argued elsewhere (see above, note 33) that the main rite of 
the Magic Treatise itself is probably to be seen as a ritual of this type from which the 
central hydromancy is now missing; as it stands, it simply involves the summoning of 
demons to the magic circle and demanding their response or action: Delatte, Anecdota, 
I, 417-28. Compare to this the ritual for dealing with the “stoicheion” at ibid., 578, or 
those at 429-30, 468, which involve trapping a demon or spirit in some sort of vessel 
and then questioning it directly. The ideas are clearly related but represent different 
branches of the same tradition. Another branch is also apparent in one or two rituals in 
which there is some vague hint of necromancy, ibid., 432.22, 589-90, 593.4, 617-18; cf. 
403, where hydromancy and necromancy are directly linked. Indeed, some comparative 
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are thus lekanomancies and katoptromancies, designed to summon, control, 
and use the evil spirits to reveal the future (or whatever other knowledge is 
desired) in the shining surface of a specially prepared vessel of water or a 
mirror; other reflective or bright objects that could also be employed include 
oiled fingernails, an oiled egg, a crystal held up to the sun, or a candle flame.'*! 
Usually here the revelation is not given directly to the sorcerer himself but to 
a child (hence virgin and pure) medium, and usually it takes place within the 
confines of an elaborate magic circle. Once again the techniques may reach a 
level that is in some ways, at least, “scientific,” involving minute and painstak- 
ingly detailed preparation and ritual activity, and considerable knowledge of 
complex astrological and cosmological theory. Furthermore, these rites would 
seem to include the deliberate manipulation of sense perception, parts of them, 
at least, being designed to induce an hypnotic or trance state in the young 
medium not only through such means as lengthy, meaningless repetition, light 
shining and flashing in the eyes, and so forth, but by the use at times of 
“aromata” which actually contain hallucinatory substances such as opium or 
sweet flag root..? 

The use of evil spiritual powers has been mentioned specifically in con- 
nection with these latter operations, but it was, of course, possible to see such 
beings as active in all the many techniques of divination that existed; indeed, 
this was how the dominant orthodox tradition tended to view them and explain 
their supposed success. The association with such powers was certainly made 
at times by the practitioners of such arts themselves, not only with respect to 
lekanomancy and katoptromancy, but also to some other forms such as oneiro- 
mancy,'® and there were some further methods that seem to have been thought 
to have actually involved direct revelation by demonic powers, such as the ven- 


material might suggest that most of these rituals originated as necromancies, though 
that element has been almost entirely lost by the late Byzantine period; note here espe- 
cially Gregoras, de Insomniis, 615-19, and Kyranides, 1.13. See also M. Ninck, Die 
Bedeutung des Wassers im Kult und Leben der Alten, Philologus, Supplementband 14, 
II (Leipzig, 1921; repr. Darmstadt, 1960), 70-80. 

1 Delatte, Anecdota, I, 580, 591-92 (fingernails); 581 (egg); 500 (crystal); 576 
(candle). 

1 See Greenfield, Demonology, 291-92. For opium and sweet flag see Delatte, 
Anecdota, 1, 405.6 and 22-23. Cf. the reference to the use of a herbal medicine and 
ointment for seeing demons in the de Daemonibus, 161. 

103 See, e.g., Graecorum opiniones, 105; Bidez, Catalogue, VI, 129-30; Delatte, 
Anecdota, I, 397, 417-28, 429-30, 468, 480, 576, 578, 595-96. 
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triloquism of which the notorious female diviner Amarantina was condemned 
by the patriarchal court in the middle of the fourteenth century.'™ In general, 
however, it would appear likely that the many practitioners, certainly of the 
less sophisticated and elaborate techniques of divination, did not make direct 
or overt links to the powers of evil and regarded the processes of their divina- 
tion as being somehow automatic or natural. The same general point applies 
not just to divination but to all the types and varieties of magic. This was un- 
doubtedly seen by some as being entirely motivated and operated by demonic 
forces, but others, at least in some areas, never made this connection at all and 
saw the practices they were conducting either as using neutral, natural forces 
or as being some form of Christian, and therefore quite legitimate, activity. 

This obviously brings up the question of the relationship between the 
dominant Christian tradition and the sort of beliefs and practices discussed 
above. It is clear, at least in this period, that for most people involved with 
these things, whether as clients or practitioners, there was no obvious barrier, 
no clear divide that distinguished what they were doing in their own minds or 
in those of their peers from any other religious, and so in this context Christian, 
activity. Only in the minds of highly trained theologians did such absolute dis- 
tinctions exist, and even then, there often, if not always, seems to have been 
some other, ulterior motive at work when people were singled out and pun- 
ished for alleged acts of sorcery and magic.!© 

Just as almost all the forms of magic noted above could be ascribed to the 
working of evil spiritual powers, so they could equally well be attributed to 
that of good powers. In some places there is a very broad and obvious gray 
area between practices and attitudes that are undeniably orthodox Christian 
and those that are incontrovertibly unorthodox. As has been seen elsewhere, 
Christian amulets abounded and enjoyed a comparable range of form and so- 
phistication to those that were not specifically Christian. Relics or other holy 
objects could fulfill exactly the same functions as the concoctions found in 


104 For the case see MM I, 301-6, no. 134; cf. 317-18, no. 137; it is referred to 
again in no. 292, p. 542. See also Cupane, “La magia,” 246-48, 256-57. Further on 
Amarantina see Gone, KadAiotov A’, 133, 213-14, 230. Compare here the de Dae- 
monibus, 161-63; and on the tradition of ventriloquism see Greenfield, Demonology, 
128-29, 293. 

105 See below, p. 151. In general on the question of the relation between orthodox 
and unorthodox belief and practice, one of the most helpful treatments is to be found 
in A. Ducellier, Le drame de Byzance (Paris, 1976), pt. I, 183-272. 
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non-Christian amulets, and holy inscriptions could replace magical symbols 
and names.’ Practices like exorcism,'” blessing, or even the major sacra- 
ments could be viewed and used on the popular level in precisely the same 
ways as the magical operations designed to manipulate the material conditions 
of human life, while prayers and rituals dedicated to specific saints who would 
be used in specific circumstances could be thought to create similarly effica- 
cious alterations in human relations to those of the magical practices described 
above.’ Again, virtually the whole range of divinatory techniques could just 
as easily be seen as operating through the intervention of angelic or other spiri- 
tual powers approved by Christianity as it could through evil ones, and there is 
evidence of a number of methods that utilized specifically Christian objects 
such as Gospels or Psalters for discovering hidden knowledge.' Even more 
interesting, whether it should surprise us or not, is the fact that the practitioner 
of the more complicated arts laid out in the Magic Treatise actually visualizes 
himself as working in the name of God through angelic, spiritual powers, 
which he uses to control and command the evil ones.'!° Moreover, the rituals 


6 For clear examples of “magical” Christian amulets that have precisely the 
same form as their non-Christian counterparts but use names and invocations acceptable 
to orthodoxy, see, e.g., Delatte, Anecdota, I, 465, 616, 622-24. For the recommendation 
by Bryennios that Christian symbols should be deliberately substituted for amulets, see 
above, note 38. Note again the reference to the burning of Athanasios’ garment, above. 

107 There is no room in the present paper to enter in any detail into the particularly 
gray area of Christian exorcism. It is clear, however, that popular perception could stray 
quite easily into seeing evil spirits as being controlled and healings effected by the 
exorcist and his ritual activities in a purely “automatic” manner; it was evidently only 
too easy to forget that the grace of God was necessarily at work here if the practice was 
to remain acceptable to orthodoxy. Note especially much material in the later “Byzan- 
tine” exorcism published by L. Delatte; and see further here Greenfield, Demonology, 
140-48. 

108 It is clearly hard to distinguish between the sort of “prayer” mentioned above 
to St. Sisinnios or Michael against the demon Gylou and something like the “Exorcism 
of St. Tryphon” found in the Evyoadytov Méya, 500-503, used to protect fields and 
vines from natural or magical ills. For a list of saints to be approached for help with 
particular medical problems in the Orthodox tradition, see S. S. Harakas, Health and 
Medicine in the Eastern Orthodox Tradition (New York, 1990), 87. 

109 See, e.g., the arithromancy in Delatte, Anecdota, 1, 388-91, 557-61; cf. 104, 
107, which utilizes these books. 

"0 So, e.g., Delatte, Anecdota, I, 403-4, 406-10, 418-25, where there are fre- 
quent references to the fact that the powers used to subjugate the demons are angelic, 
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of purification, which he must undergo in order to render him both safe from 
the evil spirits and open to the knowledge he will receive, differ very little 
in some ways from standard practices of Christian asceticism, something that 
perhaps makes the involvement in magic of the renowned ascetic Gabrielo- 
poulos, condemned in the trial of 1371, more understandable." 


It is clear that the relationship between the central Christian orthodoxy 
and the peripheral semi-Christian (or actually non-Christian) elements of be- 
lief and practice in the Palaeologan religious mentality is one that is complex 
and far-reaching. At the popular level, belief and practice embraced a range 
that simply did not recognize distinctions between religion and magic and was 
not only uninterested in separating areas of orthodoxy and unorthodoxy, but 
was almost entirely incapable of doing so. What is being described here is thus 
merely one end of a largely continuous spectrum which shades, as it were, 
quite smoothly from white to black. Any divisions in it are imposed either by 
subsequent historical misconceptions or by the views of the small minority of 
trained Christian theologians who believed in and were both capable of and 
interested in establishing such divisions. It is vital not to let the minority speak 
in place of the vast majority. 

One final area relates to this point, and that is the evidence the sources 
provide for an understanding of the way in which such beliefs operated at all 
levels of late Byzantine society—intellectual, political, and economic, as well 
as religious. Some of these beliefs and practices are, it is true, so lacking in 
sophistication and theoretical support that they must have been capable of op- 
erating only at the very lowest levels. Others, however, are so elaborate, so 
complex, and demand such a range of knowledge and scholarship that they can 
have been held and practiced only by people at the very highest levels of soci- 
ety, especially given that education to such a standard was a prerogative of the 
privileged. The evidence that has been provided above from this period, like 
that from other eras of Byzantine history that have been examined, for the 
acceptance and indeed use of such ideas and practices even at the imperial 


and where the names and deeds of God are also utilized. Note especially the stipulation 
that wax to be used in making a magic figurine must be allowed to stand on the altar 
for three days while the priest is celebrating the liturgy, ibid., 410. Compare too the 
rituals at ibid., 493-500, 577. 

"" On Gabrielopoulos see MM I, 543-44 no. 292, and PLP, nos. 3431 and 3433. 
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court, even among leading intellectuals, and even by clergy and monks of high 
rank, should not, therefore, be surprising. One may think immediately here of 
men like Theodore II Laskaris or the despot Michael JI Angelos at the court; 
of Nikephoros Gregoras, John Abramios, or perhaps Gabrielopoulos among 
intellectuals; and of the anonymous would-be bishop who had turned to Kap- 
padokes for help, the protonotarios and former kanstresios Demetrios Chloros, 
or even (although only if Gregoras is to be believed) Patriarch John Kalekas 
among churchmen. !!? 

It is true that a further cautionary fact should perhaps also be borne in 
mind: accusations of this type among leading social and intellectual figures 
may have as much to do with political infighting as with real involvement in 
magic. Those surrounding Kalekas, Gregoras, and perhaps at least some of the 
defendants in the trials before the patriarchal court need further examination 
in this light.""° Nevertheless, when emperors accuse courtiers of making them 
sick by demonic magic and make use of astrology when making important 
decisions, when leading intellectuals and scholars seriously discuss magical 
practices and cast horoscopes, when manuscripts of sorcery that require ex- 
tremely high levels of erudition are copied and employed, and when senior 


"? Tn this context it may be important to point out that it is hard to accept, without 
at least some reservations, the claim made by Carolina Cupane, “La magia,” 260-61, 
e.g., that information in the trials at the patriarchal court relates primarily to the magic 
of the poorer and more ignorant classes. Abramios and Chloros (and probably also 
Gabrielopoulos) certainly cannot be put in this bracket. Exotrochina, who is specifically 
said to have been wealthy (as Cupane notes) and evidently moving in noble circles, 
paid five hyperpyra for the services of the magician she employed; this is the same sum 
as the lustful father Ioasaph was able to afford, although he also gave a piece of Alexan- 
drian crystal, something which suggests that he too was not poor. Phoudoulis is said to 
have been accused of his crimes by a member of the nobility, which may suggest he, 
too, is unlikely to have came from the poorest level of society. Syropoulos was a doctor 
and so probably not to be counted among the ignorant, and neither, perhaps, was Ioan- 
nes Paradisios since he was the son of the “Primikerios ton anagnoston.” 

‘3 Cf. Pingree, “Abramios,” 193; R. Guilland, Essai sur Nicéphore Grégoras 
(Paris, 1926), 27. On earlier cases that make this point, see R. Greenfield, “Sorcery and 
Politics at the Byzantine Court in the Twelfth Century: Interpretations of History,” in 
R. Beaton and C. Roueché, eds., The Making of Byzantine History (London, 1993), 
73-85; cf. also idem, “Sorcery Accusation as a Political Weapon at the Byzantine Court 
in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries,” Byzantine Studies Conference, Abstracts of 
Papers, 17 (1991), 26. 
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churchmen are condemned for using, and actually being, practitioners of 
magic, it is quite clear that what is being dealt with here is not to be dismissed 
as “superstition,” as the misguided, ignorant, and unrepresentative beliefs of a 
lowly social group or a few isolated individuals, but is something that was an 
integral part of general Byzantine culture and thought. 

Constraints of space and the wealth of available evidence have not only 
meant that some detail has had to be sacrificed but also that this paper has had 
to concern itself almost entirely with documenting and describing; an approach 
to Palaeologan magic at the analytical level is thus, unfortunately, not possible 
here and only to be glimpsed by way of conclusion. 

What, for instance, does the undeniable evidence here that magical beliefs 
and practices found favor at the very highest levels of Byzantine society say 
about the real dominance and cohesion of the standard orthodox tradition? 
What was it that made alternative traditions more attractive and satisfying to 
some people than standard orthodox ones? To whom were they appealing, in 
what circumstances, and for what reasons? And what do we make of the fact 
that much of this magic was based on a concept of the nature of supernatural 
beings which was very different from that of the standard orthodox tradition? 

Again, to what extent is the magic found at high levels to be compared 
and related to the magic of lower levels? What may be discovered about the 
interaction between the different levels of belief in the Palaeologan situation, 
as well as about the absorption of popular notions into more sophisticated areas 
and the percolation of standard, orthodox ideas down into less developed con- 
ceptions? What caused these movements? What patterns are there in the trans- 
formations and shifts of emphasis that take place? 

What, too, may be determined from the contexts in which accusation of 
magic were made and pursued? To what extent was the accusation of magic 
merely a political weapon, at whatever level, as it undoubtedly was sometimes 
at the imperial court? To what extent was it ever a purely religious concern? 
And what then is to be made of the apparently unique appeal for an organized 
purge of magicians in Constantinople in the mid-fourteenth century?"* 

Finally, on another level again, there are the questions of how this magic 
was perceived to be empowered. On what symbolism did it depend for its 
efficacy, on what associations?!!5 


4 MM I, 184-87, no. 85; 188-90, no. 86. 
"NS See, for a brief indication of what may be done, Greenfield, Demonology, 
298-302. 
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This sort of questioning is, of course, pertinent to the whole range of late 
Byzantine religious belief and practice, not just to the subject of Palaeologan 
magic, but the importance of the latter lies, perhaps, in the fact that it is one 
area in which the answers to such questions may be particularly, and unusually, 
accessible. It is one of those rare historical situations in which it may indeed 
be possible to examine the development of practical religion in the hands of 
the learned and the conception of orthodox belief in the minds of the people. 
Let us hope it is not too long before the conjuror arrives at the palace and 
works his magic on the feast. 


Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario 


Magic in Slavia Orthodoxa: The Written Tradition 


ROBERT MATHIESEN 


J. Introduction 


Ethnographers and folklorists interested in the Orthodox Slavs have long been 
aware of the rich oral traditions of magic in that part of the world, and have 
been collecting and studying texts of magical folklore for well over a century. 
Particularly valuable are the extensive collections of East Slavic folk incanta- 
tions published long ago by L. Majkov and by N. Vinogradov, but South Slavic 
materials are also available in quantity.' 

Philologists and historians, in sharp contrast, have paid little systematic 
attention to the corresponding written traditions of magic and the occult sci- 
ences among the medieval Orthodox Slavs. Some magical texts have been pub- 
lished, and others studied, but always only in passing, by scholars who were 
pursuing other interests, such as describing manuscripts or editing texts for the 
historical study of literature, language, the Bible, liturgy, church history, the 
sciences—in short, of anything and everything except magic in its own right. 

This neglect of magic as a subject of scholarship is only partly the conse- 
quence of a kind of rationalistic or scientific distaste for magic itself, or of 
discomfort in the presence of magicians who took their magic seriously. It is 
also due to the intractability of the magical texts themselves. 


1 L. Majkov, “Velikorusskie zaklinanija;” Zapiski Russkogo geograficeskogo ob- 
S€estva po Otdeleniju étnografii 2 (1869), 417-580, 747-48; Nikolaj Vinogradov, Zago- 
vory, oberegi, spasitel’nye molitvy i proc. Zivaja starina, Dopolnenie (St. Petersburg, 
1907-10). There are convenient surveys by Joseph L. Conrad: “Magic Charms and 
Healing Rituals in Contemporary Yugoslavia,” Southeastern Europe / L’ Europe du sud- 
est 10.2 (1983), 99-120; “Bulgarian Magic Charms: Ritual, Form, and Content,’ SIEEJ 
31 (1987), 548-62; “Russian Ritual Incantations: Tradition, Diversity, and Continuity,” 
SIEEJ 33 (1989), 422—44. 
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Some few magical texts seem to have been wholly lost, and are now 
known only by name.” Others survive only in very late copies, often the work 
of scribes who poorly understood the texts they were copying, or who altered 
them to suit the views and tastes of the age in which they lived and worked. 
Modern editors, too, usually lack an insider’s understanding of magical texts 
and usually have not had much experience with the practices which these texts 
treat. Many of the texts that have been published are anonymous or pseudepi- 
graphic and offer little evidence for the time and place of their origin. In addi- 
tion, many are what textual critics refer to as “wild texts,” that is, texts that 
scribes felt free to alter at will or whim as they copied them. It is not easy to 
determine the stemmatic relations between the extant copies of a wild text. 
Thus an editor who wishes to edit a wild text of any length must overcome 
great difficulties and may perhaps be excused if he decides to turn his hand to 
an easier task instead. 

As a result of all this there is still no published corpus of all the magical 
and occult texts copied by the medieval Orthodox Slavs. Indeed, there is not 
even a single published survey of the known materials for such a corpus. It is 
the simple aim, therefore, of this paper to provide a preliminary overview of 
the whole written tradition of magic and the occult sciences within Slavia Or- 
thodoxa, that is, within the world of the Orthodox Slavs during the middle 
ages. 


I]. The Term “Magic” 


Let us say, first of all, what we mean by “magic.” We do not wish to limit the 
term to “using spells and incantations to control the forces of nature,” as the 
skeptic James Randi once put it.? A broader definition will prove more useful 


> Several of the Orthodox Slavic definitions of the canon of Scripture include at 
their end a list of rejected or heretical books, most of which seem to be books of magic 
(see section IH.1 below). Some of the titles in this list are not now known to be extant, 
e.g., Putnik and Volxovnik. See A. I. Jacimirskij, Bibliograficeskij obzor apokrifov v 
juzno-slavjanskoj i russkoj pis’mennosti (spiski pamjatnikov), I: Apokrify vetxozavetnye 
(Petrograd, 1921), 1-75; N. A. Kobjak, “Indeksy otreéennyx i zapreSéennyx knig v 
tusskoj pis’mennosti,” Drevnerusskaja literatura: Istoénikovedenie: Sbornik naucnyx 
trudov, ed. D. S. Lixaéev (Leningrad, 1984), 45-54. 

> James Randi, “The Role of Conjurors in Psi Research,” A Skeptic’s Handbook 
of Parapsychology, ed. Paul Kurtz (Buffalo, 1985), 339-56 (at 342). 
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for our purpose here. In particular, we shall regard divination as a kind of 
magic. 

The question of how to define magic is an old and vexed one, and we will 
not be able to answer it fully here. As a rule, scholars have tried to define magic 
in contrast to such things as religion, science, technology, or medicine. There 
is much to be said for this approach, since there was a time when no sharp 
distinctions were drawn among these several disciplines, and for centuries af- 
terward there were large areas of knowledge and practice where they all over- 
lapped one another. 

In the beginning the Greeks had a word for magic, and that word was 
payeia. Mayeta was the special expertise of the payout, and the wayou were 
originally a tribe or a people in the lands of the Medes and the Persians. Leg- 
end claimed that the sage Zoroaster was a member of this tribe and the first 
ucyog of them all in the secondary sense of the term, that is, a mage or magi- 
cian. He, it was said, was the first teacher of the religion and the high or hidden 
sciences that were practiced by the Greeks’ most formidable enemy, namely, 
the Persian Empire. Thus payeia originally referred to the religion, the magic, 
and the science of one’s enemies, and so it could easily become a term of 
reprobation. Subsequently both the Greeks and the Romans used the word to 
refer to anything alien or subversive or reprehensible that used hidden or super- 
natural forces and thus fell beyond the understanding or comprehension of 
ordinary people. By a very slight shift in meaning it could also be used to refer 
to any false or evil religious or parareligious practices. 

As false or evil practice, it eventually came to contrast with Geoupyia, a 
form of magical religion cultivated by certain Neoplatonists from the second 
century A.D. onward.* This positive term echoes both GeoAoyia and Savpa- 
tovpyia, being in opposition to the former as practice to theory, and to the 
latter as holy practice to mere wonderworking. On the other hand, some de- 
fenders of magic insisted on retaining yayeta as a positive term, in opposition 
to yonteta as good practice to evil. 

Science and technology, of course, took shape as distinct spheres of 


4 Georg Luck, “Theurgy and Forms of Worship in Neoplatonism,” in Religion, 
Science, and Magic in Concert and in Conflict, ed. Jacob Neusner, Ernest S. Frerichs, 
and Paul Virgil McCracken Flesher (New York-Oxford, 1989), 185-225; Sarah Hes 
Johnston, Hekate Soteira: A Study of Hekate’s Roles in the Chaldean Oracles and Re- 
lated Literature, American Classical Studies 21 (Atlanta, 1990). 
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‘ knowledge and practice much, much later. We all know the main lines, at least, 
of the way in which scientific truth came to be regarded as a different kind of 
knowledge from religious truth, and as a kind of knowledge that rests on differ- 
ent foundations—on observation and experiment as opposed to divine revela- 
tion. In each case, of course, one puts forth propositions that are true or false 
(as logicians use these terms), and from these propositions one then deduces 
many others by the processes of logic. The difference hinges on how one deter- 
mines the truth or falsity of such propositions in the first place. 

What may be less well known is the similar process by which applied 
science or technology came to be regarded as different from magic. This long 
history was the subject of Lynn Thorndike’s great work, A History of Magic 
and Experimental Science, published in eight substantial volumes over the 
course of thirty-five years.° Here, too, observation and experiment were the 
foundations on which the wall was built that eventually separated the realm of 
applied science and technology from that of magic. 

It should also be noted that both technology and magic can be practiced 
without any explicit theory for their practice. They can exist wholly as practical 
activities, where one follows certain directions in order to attain some goal; 
and these directions either work or do not work, as may be the case. It is just 
as easy to test a set of directions by observation and experiment as to test a set 
of propositions. Magic and technology may, but need not, entail only “knowing 
how to”; religion and science always entail a certain amount of “knowing that” 
alongside of their “knowing how to.” 

In saying that science and technology rest on a foundation of observation 
and experiment, and thus can be tested empirically, we do not wish to say that 
religious or magical claims are never empirically testable. The history of world 
religions is in fact littered with many empirically testable claims that were 
made, and then found empirically wanting (for example, prophecies that the 
world would end at some specific date now long past). Nor is it very hard to 
find historical magicians whose spells did not work. We merely say that the 
claims of religion and magic need not be empirically testable. 

Such considerations lead us to propose that science and technology are 
distinguished from religion and magic in that the claims of the former are em- 
pirically testable—with our greater modern sophistication we might now say 


5 Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science (New York, 
1923-58). 
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Table 1. Defining Features of Science, Technology, Religion, and Magic 


The claims of Science Technology Religion Magic 
are: 

Empirically Testable + + - - 
True/False Propositions + - + - 


that they are empirically falsifiable—whereas the claims of the latter need not 
have this property. In semiotic terms, the former are marked for the empirical 
testability or falsifiability of their claims, whereas the latter are unmarked in 
that respect.® 

Similarly, we would propose that science and religion are distinguished 
from technology and magic in that the former make claims in the logical form 
of propositions that may be true or false, whereas. the latter need not do so. 
In semiotic terms, the former are marked for making claims in the form of 
propositional statements with truth-value, whereas the latter are unmarked in 
that respect. 

This can be set out as a table (Table 1). 

Here it is science that is doubly marked, the most narrowly specified of 
the four categories. Religion and technology are specified by a single mark 
each. Magic is the wholly unmarked category, the residue class left after the 
other three categories have been defined and have taken shape as organized dis- 
ciplines.’ 

Residue classes need not have any positive defining characteristics of their 
own, but may be merely a kind of classificatory “leftovers.” This is why it 
seems impossible to define magic in any positive terms. However, as the ar- 
chaeologists among us know, residues also merit serious study, and often repay 
it most generously.® 


© For this terminology see Roland Barthes, Elements of Semiology, trans. Annette 
Lavers and Colin Smith (New York, 1967), 76-78. 

7 The problems connected with the definition of magic have been most pro- 
foundly examined by Stanley Jeyaraja Tambiah, Culture, Thought, and Social Action: 
An Anthropological Perspective (Cambridge, 1985), 1-86, 123-66; idem, Magic, Sci- 
ence, Religion, and the Scope of Rationality (Cambridge, 1990). 

8 There is now a branch of archaeology devoted to the remains of magic and 
ritual: see Ralph Merrifield, The Archaeology of Ritual and Magic (New York, 1987). 
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Til. The Extant Magical Texts 


The written magical texts that have so far been discovered fall largely into three 
classes: (1) individual charms, spells, incantations, and magical prayers, includ- 
ing inscriptions on amulets; (2) divinatory texts of several kinds; and (3) herbals 
that contain elements of magical herbalism, and other texts of natural magic. 

There are also a few texts that are occult in the broader sense, although 
not precisely magical, and that therefore do not fall clearly into one of these 
three classes. Among the latter is the Laodicean Epistle, which I view as essen- 
tially a system of cryptography appended to a brief account of the premises of 
a rather idiosyncratic theology.’ 

Most of these written texts are translations from Greek into one or another 
type of Church Slavonic, but some of them seem to have been translated from 
other languages, and a very few may be either original compositions or written 
copies of oral charms from Slavic folk magic.'° 

The majority of these magical texts in Church Slavonic were translated in 
the broad context of the liturgy of the Slavic Orthodox churches, or at least 
have been preserved in that context. That is, most of the charms and magical 
prayers, as well as some of the divinatory texts, have been preserved in liturgi- 
cal or biblical manuscripts."' Since the same kinds of text in Greek seem to 
occur in the same kinds of Greek manuscripts, such magical texts may some- 


° M. Speranskij, Tajnopis’ v jugo-slavjanskix i russkix pamjatnikax pis’ma, En- 
ciklopedija slavjanskoj filologii 4.3 (Leningrad, 1929), 103-7, 114-15; N. A. Kazakova 
and Ja. S. Lur’e, Antifeodal’nye ereticeskie dvizenija na Rusi XIV-nacala XVI veka 
(Moscow-Leningrad, 1955), 256-76. There is a large body of scholarly literature on 
the Laodicean Epistle which need not be cited here. 

‘© Most of the 125 incantations in the Olonetsk Spellbook appear to derive from 
Russian folk magic. This remarkable manuscript (48ff, written ca. 1625-50) was care- 
fully described and published by V. I. Sreznevskij, Opisanie rukopisej i knig, sobrannyx 
dlja Akademii nauk v Oloneckom krae (St. Petersburg, 1913), 196-202, 481-512; see 
also Elena Eleonskaja, “Vredonosnye zagovory: Tri zagovora iz Sbornika 17-go veka,” 
Slavia 7 (1928-29), 934-39. A few other such manuscripts are known to exist, but they 
are no older than the late 18th century and are much briefer: in addition to Majkov, 
“Velikorusskie zaklinanija,” and Vinogradov, Zagovory, see V. I. Sreznevskij, “Otéet 
Otdeleniju russkogo jazyka i slovesnosti o poezdke v Vologodskuju guberniju,” Izvestija 
Otdelenija russkogo jazyka i slovesnosti Akademii nauk 7 (1902), 2, 232-72; 4, 128- 
245 (at 186, 188, 235-45). 

" Even the glagolitic Euchologium Sinaiticum, probably written in the 11th cen- 
tury, contains a number of prayers which might be viewed as magical, for example, the 
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times have been translated without any special forethought, as part of the on- 
going large-scale process of translation and redaction of liturgical and ritual 
texts. This process, we know, began with Constantine and Methodius around 
863 and continued among the Orthodox Slavs throughout the middle ages.!? 
Smaller groups of texts may have been translated in other contexts, of 
course; one obvious example may be the inscriptions on amulets, a few of 
which are quite early examples of writing in the Cyrillic alphabet. The oldest 
of these may have belonged to Grand Prince Vladimir Monomax and have been 
made in the late eleventh century: this is the gold amulet from Cernihiv."? 


1, Charms, Spells, Incantations, and Magical Prayers 


These are the only texts, of all those that we shall survey here, which merit the 
term “magical” in the very strictest sense of the term, where the overt purpose 
is to control both nature and one’s fellows, and the means of that control are 
words and gestures alone. 

Let us remind ourselves, at the outset, that our common sharp modern 
distinction between religion as acts of humble supplication and magic as acts 
of proud command is precisely that—a modern distinction, and one more char- 
acteristic of western than eastern Europe. Its roots lie in the reforming move- 


Prayer of St. Tryphon against insects that might harm vineyards and fields (fol. 59): see 
Rajko Nahtigal, Euchologium Sinaiticum: starocerkveno-slovanski glagolski spomenik, 
Akademija znanosti in umetnosti v Ljubljani, Filozofsko-filolosko-historiéni razred, 
dela 1-2 (Ljubljana, 1941-42), II, 151-54). Similar texts in liturgical manuscripts are 
discussed by I. Ja. Porfir’ev, “Apokrifi¢eskie molitvy po rukopisjam Soloveckoj biblio- 
teki,.” Trudy Cetvertogo arxeologiceskogo s"ezda v Rossii, byvSego v Kazani, s 31 ijulja 
po 18 avgusta 1877 goda (Kazan, 1891), I, 1-24 (separately paginated); A. I. Almazov, 
“K istorii molitvy na raznye slu¢ai (zametki i pamjatniki),’ Letopis’ Istoriko- 
filologiceskogo obséestva pri Novorossijskom universitete 6 [= Vizantiskoe otdelenie 
3] (1896), 380-432; S. Rozanov, “Narodnye zagovory v cerkovnyx Trebnikax (k istorii 
byta i mysli),” Sbornik statej v Cest’ akademika Alekseja Ivanovica Sobolevskogo, Sbor- 
nik Otdelenija russkogo jazyka i slovesnosti Akademii nauk 101.3 (Leningrad, 1928), 
30-35. 

* For an excellent general account see A. P. Vlasto, The Entry of the Slavs into 
Christendom: An Introduction to the Medieval History of the Slavs (Cambridge, 1970). 

8 B.A. Rybakov, Russkie datirovannye nadpisi XI-XIV vekov, Arxeologija 
SSSR: Svod arxeologiéeskix istocnikov, E 1-44 (Moscow, 1964), 19-20, pl. xxxiv: 
1-2; T. V. Nikolaeva and A. V. Cernecov, Drevnerusskie amulety-zmeeviki (Moscow, 
1991). 
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ments of late medieval Catholicism, and its full bloom occurred during the 
Protestant Reformation, as Stanley Tambiah has so decisively shown; modern 
historians who still oppose religion to magic on this basis are just making un- 
examined use of a relic of sixteenth-century ecclesiastical polemics.'* We shall 
not use this relic here. 

Thus it becomes very hard, perhaps impossible, to decide in every case 
whether some text is religious or magical. A very few of the texts that we shall 
treat here make no reference to God or any saint, or to the Christian religion: 
these, indeed, may be regarded as magical, and may unhesitatingly be labeled as 
charms, spells, or incantations. Also, there are many prayers that do not attempt 
even to influence nature or one’s fellows, let alone control them, but are gratu- 
itous acts of devotion. However, there are many texts that aim at influence or con- 
trol, and yet also have religious references; and their status is wholly ambiguous. 
We may perhaps term them “magical prayers,” but if we do so, we risk giving 
offense to believers who use some of them in ways that are fully approved by the 
Orthodox churches. In Orthodoxy, rather, the line appears to be drawn sharply 
between approved and rejected prayers of this class, and only the latter might be 
thought to merit the term “magical,” which is taken as a term of reprobation. 

However, in the very few cases where a medieval Orthodox Slavic church- 
man condemns or rejects a specific text or group of texts that belong to this 
class, he does so on the grounds of heresy, not magic. Thus the earliest form 
of the anonymous text On the True Books and the False (O knigax istinnyx 
i lozgnyx) concludes with the following remark:'5 “And the priests have false 
writings in their Euchologia, like the bad Penitentials (Vomokanony) and the 
false Prayers for the Fevers. Heretics had distorted the traditions of the Holy 
Apostles, writing false words to deceive the vulgar; but the Council investi- 
gated them and cleansed them and cursed them.” 

Virtually the same words are included in the later, much amplified redac- 
tions of this text, two variants of which are attributed to the Russian metropoli- 
tans Kiprian and Zosimus; one composite redaction reads:'° 


‘4 Tambiah, Magic. 

5 A.N. Pypin, “Dlja ob"jasnenija stat’i O loznyx knigax,” Letopis’ zanjatij Ar- 
xeograficeskoj kommissii, 1 (1861), 1-55 (at 27). For the manuscripts of the earliest 
form of this text, see Jacimirskij, Bibliograficeskij obzor apokrifov, 6-9. 

'6 Pypin, “Dlja ob”jasnenija,” 41 (with variant readings from several manuscripts 
incorporated into his text). 
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And in their Euchologia, among the Divine Writ, the stupid village 
priests have false writings—sown by heretics for the destruction of ig- 
norant priests and deacons—thick village manuscripts and bad Peni- 
tentials (Vomokanony) and the false healing Prayers for the Fevers and 
for infections and for sicknesses. And they write fever letters on pros- 
phorae and on apples, because of sickness. All this is done by the igno- 
rant, and they have it from their fathers and forefathers, and they perish 
in this folly. Heretics had distorted the traditions of the Church and the 
Canons of the Holy Apostles, writing false words. 


Elsewhere, in one or another of these amplified redactions, we also find 
some or all of the following condemned as false and heretical: The Seven 
Daughters of Herod which are wrongly called Fevers, The Names of the 
Angels, The Seventy Names of God, The Letter from Heaven about Sunday, 
Jesus’ Letter to King Abgar, “all sorts of heretical spells” (“kobi vsjakie ere- 
ti¢eskie”) and “also other spells about the Martyrs and about the Annunciation, 
which are heretical writings” (“takoZde i procie kobi o Muéennikax i o Bla- 
goveStenii, eZe sut’ knigi eretiéeskie”)."” 

Thus it appears that the category of “magical” texts in the written tradition 
of Slavia Orthodoxa may be a scholars’ construct, and might not correspond 
to any category of texts commonly recognized by the medieval Orthodox 
Slavs. This question needs to be investigated further. 

The number of extant charms, spells, incantations, and magical prayers is 
surprisingly large. We can do no more than briefly list some of the major texts 
and types of texts that belong here.'* 


" Jacimirskij, Bibliograficeskij obzor apokrifov, 9-28, for the manuscripts; and 
for the texts, 44-45 (#44), 46-47 (#54), 50-51 (#62-63), 56-59 (#76-80), 70-71 
(#111), 72-73 (#114). See also Pypin, “Dija ob’jasnenija,” 32-46; Kobjak, “Indeksy,” 
50-54; Bon’o Angelov, “Spiskat na zabranenite knigi v staro-balgarskata literatura,” 
Ievestija na Instituta za Balgarska literatura 1 (1952), 107-59. 

'8 A.N. Pypin, LoZnye i otreCennye knigi russkoj stariny, Pamjatniki starinnoj 
russkoj literatury, izdavaemye grafom Grigoriem KuSelevym-Bezborodko 3 (St. Peters- 
burg, 1862), 150-53, 167-68; Nikolaj Tixonravov, Pamjatniki otrecennoj russkoj 
literatury (Moscow, 1863), UH, 11-17, 314-22, 339-46, 351-60; Porfir’ev, “Apok- 
rificeskie molitvy”; A. I. Jacimirskij, “K istorii loznyx molitv v juzZno-slavjanskoj 
pis’mennosti,” Izvestija Otdelenija russkogo jazyka i slovesnosti Akademii nauk 18 
(1913), 3, 1-102; 4, 16-126; W. F Ryan, “Solomon, SATOR, Acrostics, and Leo the 
Wise in Russia,’ OxfSiPap, n.s. 19 (1986), 46-61. See also the references in notes 
10-11 above. 
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— lists of epithets or names for God (usually 72 in number) and for the Virgin 
Mary 

~ praise for the cross 

~ prayer to the archangel Michael for general protection 

— charms and prayers against the bite of a snake or of a mad dog 

— charms and prayers to stop the flow of blood 

~ charms and prayers against blocked water (urine) 

— charms and prayers against toothache 

— prayers against various other forms of sickness 

— prayers for a speedy and safe childbirth 

— prayers and rituals against thunder and lightning 

— prayers to protect travelers 

~ prayers for protection in a court of law 

— The Letter from Heaven about Sunday 

— Jesus’ Letter to King Abgar 

— St. Theodosius’s Coffin Letter 

— the SATOR AREPO TENET OPERA ROTAS square and related talismanic 
seals (often ascribed to Solomon) 


Most of these texts are probably translations from the Greek, and Greek 
parallel texts seem not to be rare, although few have been published by modern 
scholars.'? However, St. Theodosius’s Coffin Letter is an East Slavic original 
text, the origin of which is recounted in the first chapter of the Paterikon of the 
Kievan Crypts Monastery.”° 


2. Divinatory Texts 


About a dozen divinatory texts are known in Church Slavonic translation. They 
fall naturally into several groups. There are, first of all, a few bibliomantic 
texts. In the pure form of bibliomancy, after a few prayers, a book is opened at 


'° See also F. Pradel, Griechische und siiditalienische Gebete, Beschwérungen 
und Rezepte des Mittelalters, Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten HI.3 
(Giessen, 1907), as well as the various works by Armand Delatte cited in notes 36, 48, 
and 49 below. 

2° Dmytro Abramovyé, Kyjevo-pecers’kyj pateryk, Pam’jatky movy ta pys’mens- 
tva dav’ oji Ukrajiny 4 (Kiev, 1930), 1-5; cf. 212 note 4 for the scholarly literature on 
the Coffin Letter. 
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random to yield a suggestive text. Thus one may open a book of the Bible to 
see what verse first catches the eye. Alternatively, the book that one opens may 
have been provided with special notes for divination. 

The best attested of these books is the Divinatory Psalter (Gadatel’naja 
Psaltyr’),?! which is extant in several copies from the eleventh century on. 
Here one chooses a Psalm, perhaps by opening the book at random, and 
reads the non-biblical sentence associated with that Psalm and written at the 
foot of the page. An alternate method of choosing the Psalm number seems 
to have involved a spiral arrangement of the numerals from 1 through 150 
(a few such spirals have survived in manuscripts from the thirteenth century 
and later); conjecturally, one cast a pebble or seed onto the spiral. Also, 
the 150 divinatory notes were sometimes copied by themselves, apart from 
the Psalter.” 

A second bibliomantic text is extant in only two manuscripts: the Art Re- 
vealed to the Prophet Samuel (Xitrost’ proroku Samuilu otkrovena). Here the 
diviner records as odd or even the numerical values of the initial Cyrillic letters 
of the first four verses on a page selected by opening a book of the Bible at 
random. He then reads one of sixteen divinatory notes as indicated by the spe- 
cific sequence of odd or even numbers which he chose. 

Closely related to these texts in its structure is an aleamantic (or astragalo- 
mantic) text, according to which the diviner selects one of 56 sentences by 


2! Here and below I give not only an invented English title for each text, but also 
the title (in its Russian form) by which it is most commonly cited in modern Slavic 
scholarship. 

» M. Speranskij, Iz istorii otrecennyx knig, I: Gadanija po Psaltiri, Pamjatniki 
drevnej pis’mennosti i iskusstva 129 (St. Petersburg, 1899); V. M. Istrin, “K voprosu o 
gadatel’nyx Psaltirjax,” Letopis’ Istoriko-filologiceskogo obScestva pri Novorossijskom 
universitete 9 [= Vizantisko-slavjanskoe otdelenie 6] (1901), 153-202. Carlo Verdiani, 
“I Salterio Laurenziano-Voliniense, codice paleoslavo del 1384,” RicSlav 3 (1954), 1- 
29, provides a photograph of such a spiral (fig. 1). 

> Speranskij, Iz istorii otrecennyx knig, 1, 58-66, and PrilozZenie, 1520; Gerhard 
Birkfellner, “Slavische Bibliomantie (Zur abergldubisch-prognostischen Volksliteratur 
bei den Slaven),” Litterae slavicae medii aevii Francisco Venceslao Mares sexagenario 
oblatae, Sagners slavistische Sammlung 8 (Munich, 1985), 31-51. Although this text 
is surely a translation, no original seems to have been found or published. Each of the 
four numbers admits of two possibilities, odd or even; hence the total number of pos- 
sible choices is 2 X 2X 2X2= 16. 
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rolling three six-sided dice.”* This is the Divinatory Book of King David (Kniga 
gadatel’naja proroka i carja Davida).” 

In geomancy, the diviner casts four sets of four random numbers, each of 
which may be either odd or even. (For convenience, all odd numbers are re- 
duced to the number 1, all even numbers to the number 2.) He may cast these 
numbers by any random process, for example, by throwing a handful of peb- 
bles on a patch of ground which has already been divided into four “fields” by 
scratching three parallel lines, or by spattering drops of ink onto a piece of 
paper similarly marked with three parallel lines. From these four sets of the 
numbers 1 or 2, he then derives twelve further sets of four numbers 1 or 2 by 
a rather complicated procedure. The sixteen sets that result from this procedure 
are then interpreted in astrological terms. There is one lengthy geomantic text, 
first published within the last decade, namely, the Rafli Book (Kniga Rafli).”° 


24 There are 6 possible rolls with all three dice the same, 30 with only two dice 
the same, and 20 with all three dice different; the sum is 56 possible rolls. The order of 
the dice is irrelevant to the choice of a text. 

25 Pypin, Loznye i otrecennye knigi, 161-66; Speranskij, Iz istorii otrecennyx 
knig, 1, 66-76, 114-68, and Prilozenie, 76-99; S. P. Mordovina and A. L. Stanislavskij, 
“Gadatel’ nye knigi XVII v. xolopa Pimena Kalinina,” [storija russkogo jazyka: Pamjat- 
niki XI-XVIII vv. (Moscow, 1982), 321-36. Although this text is surely a translation, no 
original seems to have been found or published. A similar aleamantic text, where one 
chooses from 216 Homeric verses by rolling a six-sided die three times in succession, 
is found in a Greek magical papyrus of the 3rd or 4th century a.p., PGM VII.1-148: 
see Hans Dieter Betz, The Greek Magical Papyri in Translation, including the Demotic 

Spells (Chicago-London, 1986), 112-19. Several later parallels can also be found. 

2 AA. Turilov and A. V. Cemecov, “Otrecennaja kniga Rafli,”’ TrDrLit 40 
(1985), 260-344; idem, “Novoe imja v istorii russkoj kul’tury,” Priroda (1985), 9, 
88-97; idem, “K kul’turno-istoriéeskoj xarakteristike eresi ‘ZidovstvujuScix’ ”” Germen- 
evtika drevnerusskoj literatury XI-XVI veka (Moscow, 1989), 407-29. The Rafli Book 
seems to me to be an adaptation of a western European Renaissance text, but I have not 
yet found its source; previous scholarship has emphasized its presumed eastern sources. 
(Note that the word rafli, though ultimately derived from Arabic raml, reflects neither 
the Arabic form of the word nor the Greek ramplion or rabolion/raboulion, but the 
Latin raffla, the French rafle, or the English raffle, all of which are attested from the 
14th century on, and originally referred to a process of divination in which three six- 
sided dice are thrown. The oldest attestation of the word in western Europe seems to be 
in a French divinatory text, edited most recently by Erik von Kremer, Le Jeu d’Amour, 
Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum 54 [Helsinki, 1975].) A large-scale account 
of western European geomancy during the middle ages has now been given by Thérése 
Charmasson, Recherches sur une technique divinatoire: La géomancie dans I’ Occident 
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A much briefer treatise of the same general sort, but without any astrological 
terminology, remains unpublished except for a few brief extracts: the Gates of 
Aristotle (Vrata Aristotelja).”” 

Many other divinatory texts are best characterized as omen books, or 
manuals for the interpretation of naturally occurring omens. Most of these texts 
are about omens in the heavens, but one text interprets trembling in various 
parts of the body. Here belong at least the following texts: 


— the Kalendologion (Koljadnik), about the day of the week on which Christ- 
mas falls” 

— the Brontologion (Gromnik), about thunder in terms of the signs of the zodiac 
and the age of the moon when it is heard®° 


médiéval, Centre de recherches d’histoire et de philologie de la IV¢ Section de l’Ecole 
pratique des Hautes Etudes, V: Hautes études médiévales et modernes 44 (Geneva- 
Paris, 1980). 

27 M. Speranskij, “Aristotelevy vrata i Tajnaja tajnyx,” Sbornik statej v Gest’ aka- 
demika Alekseja Ivanovica Sobolevskogo, Sbornik Otdelenija russkogo jazyka i sloves- 
nosti Akademii nauk 101.3 (Leningrad, 1928), 15-18. This is not to be confused with 
the pseudepigraphic Secreta Secretorum (Tajnaja tajnyx) of Aristotle, mentioned below 
(note 40). 

8 Other texts, not listed here, may be found in Pypin, LoZnye i otrecennye knigi, 
156-57, 159-60; Tixonravov, Pamjatniki, I, 398-424. Cf. Thor Sevéenko, “Remarks 
on the Diffusion of Byzantine Scientific and Pseudo-Scientific Literature among the 
Orthodox Slavs,” SIEERev 59 (1981), 321-45 (at 338-40). 

»° Pypin, Loznye i otrecennye knigi, 155-56, 157-58; Tixonravov, Pamjatniki, Il, 
377-81; Biljana Jovanovi¢-Stipcevi¢, “O zimama i koledama u Zborniku popa Dra- 
golja,”’ Arheografski prilozi 2 (1980), 153-74. James H. Charlesworth, The Old Testa- 
ment Pseudepigrapha (Garden City, N.Y., 1983), I, 601-4, gives an English translation 
of an early Latin version of the same text; Charlesworth was not aware either of the 
Church Slavonic version or of the Greek texts mentioned by Sevéenko, “Remarks,” 
339 note 45. All versions are pseudepigraphically attributed to the Prophet Ezra in 
many manuscripts. . 

3° Pypin, LoZnye i otrecennye knigi, 154-55; Tixonravov, Pamjatniki, II, 361-74; 
V.N. Peretc, Materialy k istorii apokrifa i legendy, I: K istorii Gromnika: Vvedenie, 
slavjanskie i evrejskie teksty, Zapiski Istoriko-filologi¢eskogo fakul’teta S.- 
Peterburgskogo universitet 54. 1 (St. Petersburg, 1899); idem, “Materialy k istorii apok- 
rifa i legendy, [Il]: K istorii Lunnika,” Izvestija Otdelenija russkogo jazyka i slovesnosti 
Akademii nauk 6 (1901), 3, 1-126; 4, 103-31. Cf. Sevéenko, “Remarks,” 338-40 notes 
43, 47, for the parallel Greek texts. 
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" _ the Astrapelogion (Molnijanik), about lightning in terms of the month and 
day when it strikes*! 

— the Selenodromion (Lunnik), about the success or significance of activities at 
any given age of the moon (in days)*? 

— On the Encircling of the Moon (OkruZenie mesjaca), about the ring around 
the moon in terms of the month when it is seen* 

— On Good and Evil Hours and Days (O €asax i dnjax dobryx i zlyx)** 

— the Palmologion (Trepetnik), about the omens to be drawn from trembling in 
various parts of the body** 


Particularly interesting is a treatise on scapulomancy or omoplatoscopy, 
that is, on divination from the cracks or lines that appear in the shoulder blade 
of an animal after the bone has been heated over a fire. Only one manuscript 
of this text is known to exist: On Omoplatoscopy (Lopatoénik).** 


3. Herbals and Other Texts with Elements of Natural Magic 


The textology of the Church Slavonic herbals and related works is not 
well understood, but there seem to be at least three such texts which exhibit 
elements of magic. Two of them are herbals: the Herbal (Zelejnik) and the 
Refreshing Garden of Health (Vertograd proxladnyj zdravija).*" 

Much about these two works still remains uncertain, but it is clear that 
the Refreshing Garden of Health is a translation of a western European work, 
the Hortus Sanitatis. This massive compilation was first printed at Mainz by 


31. Tixonravov, Pamjatniki, Tl, 375-76. 

32 Thid., 388-95; Peretc, “Materialy,” II. Cf. Sevéenko, “Remarks.” 338 note 42, 
for the parallel Greek texts. 

33 Tixonravov, Pamjatniki, II, 396-97. 

4 Toid., 382-87. 

35 M. Speranskij, Jz istorii otreCennyx knig, Il: Trepetniki, Pamjatniki drevnej 
pis’mennosti i iskusstva 131 (St. Petersburg, 1899), where a Greek parallel text is also 
given. 

36 M. Speranskij, Iz istorii otrecennyx knig, TI: Lopatocnik, Pamjatniki drevnej 
pis’ mennosti i iskusstva 137 (St. Petersburg, 1900). A Greek parallel text may be found 
in Armand Delatte, Anecdota Atheniensia, I: Textes grecs inédits relatifs a I’ histoire des 
religions, Bibliothéque de la Faculté de philosophie et lettres de I’ Université de Liége 
36 (Liége-Paris, 1927), 206-9. 

37 On these texts, which remain unpublished, see L. F Zmeev, Russkie vraceb- 
niki, Pamjatniki drevnej pis’ mennosti i iskusstva 112 (St. Petersburg, 1895). One brief 
text with the title Zelejnik was published by Tixonravov, Pamjatniki, II, 425-28. 
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Jakob Meydenbach in 1491, and was subsequently republished many times not 
only in its original Latin, but also in French and Low German translations, and 
partly also in High German, Dutch, and English ones. The Church Slavonic 
translation was made in 1534 from the Low German translation, entitled 
Gaerde der Suntheit, which had been printed three times at Liibeck by Steffan 
Arndes in 1492, 1510, and 1520. It is possible that the oldest form of the 
Church Slavonic Herbal (Zelejnik) also derives from some other western Euro- 
pean printed herbal. 

In the absence of any edition of these Church Slavonic texts, one can 
only note that the Latin Hortus Sanitatis is replete with elements of magical 
herbalism, and that most or all of these elements would have been preserved 
by the two successive translations, first from Latin into Low German and then 
from Low German into Church Slavonic. Since the first Latin edition has an 
extremely full index, it is easy to find the many and various prescriptions for 
divination and spelicraft, for cosmetics, for poisons, for contraceptives, and for 
abortifacients. There is even a method which uses the herb salvia (sage) “‘to 
make a house seem to be full of serpents.”’** The scholarly literature on the 
Church Slavonic herbals also indicates the presence of charms or magical pray- 
ers in some of their manuscripts.” 

Although it is not strictly a herbal, there is one other work which should 
be cited here, since it contains the same sort of prescriptions with elements 
of magic. This is the pseudepigraphic Secreta Secretorum (Tajnaja tajnyx) of 
Aristotle, which seems to have been translated from a version in Hebrew some- 
time in the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century.” 


38 Hortus Sanitatis (Mainz, 1491): for the indices see fols. 7A1r—E5r; for salvia 
see chapter 404 of the section on herbs. 

39 ©. B. Straxova, “Fragmenty zagovorov i molitv v Travnikax,” Etnolingvistika 
teksta: Semiotika malyx form fol’klora, 1: Tezisy i predvaritel’nye materialy k simpozi- 
umu (Moscow, 1988), 40-42. 

40 M. Speranskij, Iz istorii otrecennyx knig, IV: Aristotelevy vrata ili Tajnaja taj- 
nyx, Pamjatniki drevnej pis’ mennosti i iskusstva 171 (St. Petersburg, 1908); idem, “Ari- 
stotelevy vrata.” Of particular value are five recent studies by W. F Ryan: “A Russian 
Version of the Secreta Secretorum in the Bodleian Library,” OxfSlPap 12 (1965), 40-48 
and 2 plates; “The Onomantic Table in the Old Russian Secreta Secretorum,” SIEERev 
49 (1971), 603-6; “The Old Russian Version of the Pseudo-Aristotelian Secreta Se- 
cretorum,” SIEERev 56 (1978), 242-60; “The Secreta Secretorum and the Muscovite 
Aristocracy,” Pseudo-Aristotle, The Secret of Secrets: Sources and Influences, ed. W. F. 
Ryan and Charles B. Schmitt, Warburg Institute Surveys 9 (London, 1982), 114-23; 
“Aristotle and Pseudo-Aristotle in Kievan and Muscovite Russia,” Pseudo-Aristotle in 
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IV. Considerations for Further Study 


The quantity of written magical texts that has survived might surprise a scholar 
who had started his research by observing how Orthodox Slavic canon law, 
and also Orthodox penitential canons, reprehended the practice of magic. 

For example, in the so-called Syntagma XIV Titulorum, a Church Slavonic 
translation of which is preserved in manuscripts from the twelfth century on, 
one finds several canons penalizing various forms of magic, sorcery, and divi- 
nation, such as Canons 65 and 72 of St. Basil:*! “He that confesses magic 
(yonteta) or witchcraft (bapyaKxeta) shall do penance as long as a murderer”; 
and “He that gives himself to divination (t1évtic) shall be treated as a mur- 
derer.” 

It would be possible to multiply canon law citations such as these many 
times over, and to add to them a large number of brief negative comments 
made in passing in various homilies. Most such texts, like the Canons of 
St. Basil just cited, are translations of Byzantine originals, and thus must be 
used with caution as evidence for the attitudes of the authorities in Slavia 
Orthodoxa.” 

Similar comments, however, occasionally are found in original Orthodox 
Slavic compositions, for example, Grand Prince Vladimir’s Statute about 
Tithes, Judgments and Clerics, or Grand Prince Jaroslav’s Statute about Eccle- 
siastical Judgments. Grand Prince Vladimir’s Statute, in its earliest redaction, 
reserves a number of crimes for ecclesiastical judgment, including those of 
“witchcraft, cursing, ligatures, herbs, heresy” (“véd’stvo, urékanie, uzly, zel’e, 


the Middle Ages: The Theology and Other Texts, ed. Jill Kraye, W. F. Ryan, and C. B. 
Schmitt, Warburg Institute Surveys 11 (London, 1986), 97-109. 

“| VN. BeneSevit, Drevne-slavjanskaja korméaja XIV titulov bez tolkovanij (St. 
Petersburg, 1906), 500, 502. The English translation follows Henry R. Percival, The 
Seven Ecumenical Councils of the Undivided Church, Their Canons and Dogmatic De- 
crees, Together with the Canons of All the Local Synods Which Have Received Ecumeni- 
cal Acceptance, A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Chris- 
tian Church, 2nd ser. 14 (New York-Oxford-London, 1905), 608-9. Cf. Ja. N. Séapov, 
Vizantijskoe i juznoslavjanskoe pravovoe nasledie na Rusi v XI-XIII vv. (Moscow, 1978) 
for the textology of these translations. 

* A noteworthy example of such a text translated from the Greek is the early- 
printed Nomokanon ili zakonnoe pravilo (Kiev, 1620, 71624, 31629), with its extensive 
treatment of many forms of magic. Large excerpts from its treatment of magic may be 
found reprinted in F Buslaev, Istoriceskaja xristomatija cerkovno-slavjanskogo i 
drevne-russkogo jazykov (Moscow, 1861), 1049-56. 
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ereticestvo”); and later redactions of the same Statute add several other such 
crimes to the list. Similarly, Grand Prince Jaroslav’s Statute originally in- 
cluded the following clause: “If a wife is an enchantress, ligatrix or sorceress 
or herbalist (“Carodeica, nauznica, ili volxva, ili zelejnica’”’), three grivny to the 
Metropolitan, and her husband, having discovered her, shall punish her and not 
be divorced.” 

In view of their brevity and generality, all comments like these may as 
readily, or more readily, refer to practices of folk magic than to those of the 
written tradition of magic. (This folk magic, of course, includes both Christian 
and pre-Christian elements, both native Slavic and imported elements; but 
whatever the origin of its elements, it is magic that is transmitted chiefly by 
oral tradition, not in writing.) Only rarely is there an unambiguous reference to 
any of the written magical texts of Slavia Orthodoxa, or to any of the practices 
described in them.* 

Only one or two specific references to written magical texts are detailed 
enough to shed much light on the conditions under which such texts were used. 
Thus the following question and answer, found among the Hundred Chapters 
compiled by the ecclesiastical council held at Moscow in 1551, is uncom- 
monly informative: 


Question 17. And in our Sovereign Domain Christians strive unjustly, 
and having uttered slander, kiss the Cross or the icons of the Saints, 
and fight outside the city and shed blood. And on those occasions magi- 
cians and enchanters render assistance through spellcraft of the Devil’s 
teaching, and inspect the Gates of Aristotle and the Rafli Book, and 
divine by the stars and planets, and inspect the days and hours, and 
deceive the world by such devilish acts, and separate it from God. And 
trusting in such enchantments, the slanderer and the calumniator do not 
keep the peace, and they kiss the Cross, and they fight outside the city, 
and having uttered slander, they kill. 

Answer. The most pious Sovereign ought to command in his Sov- 


4 Ja.N. Séapov, Drevnerusskie knjazeskie ustavy XI-XV vv. (Moscow, 1976), 15, 
cf. 16-84 passim. Cf. idem, Knjazeskie ustavy i cerkov’ v Drevnej Rusi XI-XIV vy. 
(Moscow, 1972), 30, 34-35, 46-48. 

“4 Séapov, Drevnerusskie knjazeskie ustavy, 89, cf. 97, 102, 105. Cf. idem, 
Knjazeskie ustavy i cerkov’, 247-48. 

45 For all these texts see V. J. Mansikka, Die Religion der Ostslaven, I: Quellen, 
Folklore Fellows Communications 43 (Helsinki, 1922), esp. 260-80. 

4 D.E. KoZantikov, Stoglav (St. Petersburg, 1863), 136-37. 
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ereign city Moscow and in all cities of the Russian Sovereign Domain, 
that such magicians and enchanters and spellcasters, and those who 
inspect the Rafli Book and the Gates of Aristotle, and [divine] by the 
stars and planets, and deceive the world by such devilish acts, and sepa- 
rate it from God, and do other such Hellenic deviltry—and all such 
God-abominated deceit has been renounced by the Holy Fathers—that 
from now and henceforth these heresies shall be completely stamped 
out. Whoever henceforth among Orthodox Christians shall by such en- 
chantments sow deceit among the people, either in houses or outside 
the city, and thereafter shall be discovered, ought to suffer the great 
wrath of the Sovereign. And those Orthodox Christians who shall ac- 
cept such devilish Hellenic enchantment ought wholly to be cast out 
and cursed according to the Sacred Canons. 


Elsewhere in the same Hundred Chapters there is a second condemnation 
of the Rafli Book, the Six Wings, the Raven's Call, the Gates of Aristotle, and 
several other such works, where unusually stringent civil and ecclesiastical 
penalties are proposed for those who shall keep or read such “God-abominated 
heretical books” (“Bogomerzkie knigi ereticeskie”) and “heretical rejected 
books” (“eretiéeskie otreéennye knigi’”).” 

As noted already, the surviving magical texts are likely to be only part of 
what once existed, as is true for every kind of medieval Slavic written text. 
Even so, they are sufficiently numerous to suggest further lines of inquiry, two 
of which touch on the motives that may have led the Orthodox Slavs to translate 
and to copy such problematic texts in the first place. 


1, Texts Not Translated 


First, one might inquire whether any class of Byzantine magical texts seem not 
to have been translated by the Orthodox Slavs. If so, why were such texts left 
untranslated? We may attempt to settle such a question by comparing our re- 
sults with the surveys of the known Byzantine magical texts by A. Delatte and 
now by R. Greenfield.** When we do so, one class of texts emerges: there do 
not seem to be any Church Slavonic versions of any of the Greek manuals of 


*” Tbid., 139-40. 

* Delatte, Anecdota, I; idem, La catoptromancie grecque et ses dérivés, Biblio- 
théque de la Faculté de philosophie et lettres de I’ Université de Liége 48 (Liége-Paris, 
1932); Richard P. H. Greenfield, Traditions of Belief in Late Byzantine Demonology 
(Amsterdam, 1988). 
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ceremonial magic and demonology, such as the Testament of Solomon or the 
Magical Treatise of Solomon.” 

This may be the result of chance: copies of these manuals in Greek are 
now quite uncommon, and one may conjecture that no Greek original hap- 
pened to come into the hands of any Slav who might have wished to translate 
it. More likely, however, is the hypothesis that such texts were among the most 
alarming and reprehensible in the entire corpus of Greek magical writings, and 
thus were copied infrequently, and frequently destroyed. 

In western Europe during the high middle ages, the theory became domi- 
nant that all magic involved a pact with demonic powers or allegiance to them, 
and hence could be seen as the ethical and moral equivalent of treason to God. 
Medievalists have amply documented this line of development, which had as 
its final result the notorious western European witch-hunts from the late fif- 
teenth century up to the early eighteenth.°° Under such a theory all forms of 
magic, whether active or passive, are equally reprehensible and equally horri- 
fying: there are no differences of degree between them. 

It cannot be too much emphasized that such a theory is not universal, 
even within Christendom. Rather, its dominance is the result of quite specific 
developments within western European Christianity, and the resulting witch- 
hunts were exacerbated by the extreme stresses to which western Europe was 
subject in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. There is no reason to 
expect comparable events in the history of the eastern Orthodox churches, and 
they did not take place there.°! 


4° Chester Charlton McCown, The Testament of Solomon (Leipzig, 1922); De- 
latte, Anecdota, I; idem, “Le traité des plantes planétaires d’un manuscrit de Lé- 
ningrad,’ AIPHOS 9 [= Pankarpeia: Mélanges Henri Grégoire] (1949), 145-77; idem, 
“Un nouveau témoin de la littérature solomonique, le codex Gennadianus 45 d’A- 
thénes,” Académie royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la Classe des lettres et des sciences 
morales et politiques, 5th ser. 45 (1959), 280-321; David Pingree, “Some of the 
Sources of the Ghayat al-Hakim,” JWarb 43 (1980), 1-15 (at 9-12); Greenfield, Tradi- 
tions of Belief, 157-63, and part II, passim. 

5° Richard Kieckhefer, European Witch Trials: Their Foundations in Popular and 
Learned Culture, 1300-1500 (Berkeley-Los Angeles, 1976); Edward Peters, The Magi- 
cian, the Witch and the Law (Philadelphia, 1978). 

51 A small series of 17th-century Moscow trials for malevolent magic, allegedly 
practiced (in most cases) against the sovereign family, seem to me to reflect western 
European attitudes, and not to be the result of some purely internal development of the 
criminalization of magic in Russian civil law. Cf. Russell Zguta, “Witchcraft Trials in 
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Instead, it may always have been possible.in Slavia Orthodoxa, as appar- 
ently also in Byzantium {and in western Europe before the high middle ages) 
to practice many forms of magic without utterly renouncing one’s Christianity: 
although against canon law (and often civil law as well), magic was generally 
treated as a crime comparable to homicide or the reprehended kinds of sexual 
activity, rather than to apostasy or treason. At any rate, the penalties under 
canon law are generally much milder than excommunication, and typically in- 
volve several years penance only. These are severe penalties, but much less 
severe than those for treason or apostasy. 

If, however, any kind of magical practice might have been viewed as a 
form of apostasy or treason, one might suppose it to have been magic that 
explicitly treated with demons, to persuade them to work one’s will. I have not 
found any original Church Slavonic text which I can cite in clear support of 
this educated guess of mine, but I suspect such texts do exist.*? This kind of 
magic, of course, is the subject of the untranslated Testament of Solomon 
or the Magical Treatise of Solomon. 


2. Were the Magical Texts Useful? 


Second, one might ask whether the texts that were translated and copied were 
actually used. If so, why were they used? Were they actually useful? Did at 
least some of the practices they describe actually work? 

We may take it as an axiom that a text rarely used is a text rarely copied. 
To apply this axiom, of course, one must understand its sphere of application, 
which is to texts that are copied by themselves. It should be obvious that a 
rarely used text may be part of a frequently used longer work, and that such a 
longer work will often be copied in its entirety, with its rarely used parts in- 
cluded. Thus, some of the texts in the occasional part of the Euchologion (the 
Trebnik, as it is termed in Church Slavonic) are rarely used, since the occasions 
for their use are rare; but copies of these texts are common, since the Eucholo- 


Seventeenth-Century Russia,’ American Historical Review 82 (1977), 1187-1207; 
idem, “Was There a Witch Craze in Muscovite Russia?” Southern Folklore Quarterly 
40 (1977), 119-27; idem, “The Ordeal by Water (Swimming of Witches) in the East 
Slavic World,” Slavic Review 36 (1977), 220-30, which cite the earlier literature and 
argue for the opposite view. 

*° The Byzantine texts, of.course, are surveyed by Greenfield, Traditions of Belief, 
125-29, 249-52. 
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gion as a whole is frequently used and frequently copied. By this principle, it 
is clear that most of the shorter magical texts and almost all of the longer ones 
were in fact used, since copies seem to have continued to be made of them 
from time to time. There might be some exceptions, perhaps among the longer 
texts that have survived in just one copy each. 

Thus we are driven, willy-nilly, to confront some hard questions: were 
these texts actually useful; and if so, how? Is there any way in which these 
magical procedures may be said actually to have worked? One can indeed ar- 
gue (even as a Strictly scientific materialist) that there are ways in which magi- 
cal practices can be both useful and effective, and other ways in which they 
can appear to be effective to an unsophisticated. observer. Let us briefly con- 
sider some of these ways. 

If magic, before the modern era, is not yet wholly distinct from science 
and technology, then certainly some parts of magic could be the ancestors of 
scientifically or technologically valid practices. Obvious examples may be 
found in the realm of magical herbalism, where, to cite some examples at ran- 
dom, a tea made from the bark of the willow tree may be useful in relieving a 
headache, or an incense containing ground-up hemp leaves may make it much 
easier to see images in a mirror when one is performing that kind of divination. 
Here, of course, we have crude pharmacology or psychopharmacology, for wil- 
low bark contains the active ingredient of aspirin and hemp is marijuana. 

However, there are other, much less obvious factors to be considered in 
attempting to assess scientifically the extent to which magic might have 
worked in medieval Slavia Orthodoxa and elsewhere. They lie, for the most 
part, in the realm of applied psychology and folk psychotherapy, which can 
often be used by one person to help or to harm another. Among the most obvi- 
ous examples of such practices are those to which we now apply such labels 
as hypnosis, the placebo effect, biofeedback, hallucinations, altered states of 
consciousness, and cold reading. The impact these practices have on a person 
may also be enhanced by skillful use of all the arts of deception in ways that 
magnify the apparent powers of the practitioner. 

Moreover, magical practices that have no effectiveness whatever, even in 
the ways just mentioned, may often appear to be effective, simply because a 
favorable result may follow by chance alone: one says an incantation for 
wealth, and by chance finds a valuable object soon after; or one performs a 
rite to destroy one’s enemy, whose already diseased heart happens to fail the 
next day. 
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Table 2. Natural Causes of the Effectiveness of Magical Practices 


| 


(1) non-intuitive pharmacological, chemical, or physical properties of magical 
ingredients or materials 
(2) counter-intuitive properties of reality, for example, 
(a) the mathematics of random action, and 
(b) the physics of force, temperature and heat 
(3) counter-intuitive characteristics of the human organism, for example, 
(a) the placebo effect and biofeedback 
(b) altered states of consciousness, including hallucinations and ecstasy, 
resulting from 
—sensory deprivation 
’ —hypnosis (including autohypnosis) 
-externally administered entheogens (psychoactive chemicals) 
—internally produced entheogens, including endorphines 
(c) pheromones and other chemical messengers 
(d) areas of natural low sensitivity to pain 
(4) the need of the human mind to find patterns in randomness and to trust 
(suggestibility and gullibility) 
(5) the psychotherapeutic effects of communication and attention 
(6) the arts of deception: misdirection of attention, prestidigitation, gimmicked 
[ apparatus, cold reading, etc. 


It would take us too far afield to consider all these factors in detail. Thus 
they are listed systematically in Table 2, without any further commentary.*? 


V. Conclusion 


Thus we come to the end of our survey of the magic of medieval Slavia Ortho- 
doxa. The texts are not numerous, in comparison to those known from other 
parts of medieval Christendom, Islam, and Judaism. Nevertheless, we have 
been able to draw some conclusions from them. 

Similar lines of inquiry are now being followed by classicists and medi- 


* The best single scientific treatment of these matters, for purposes such as ours, 
is by Andrew Neher, The Psychology of Transcendence, 2nd ed. (New York, 1990). For 
cold reading, see also Ray Hyman, “Cold Reading: How To Convince Strangers That 
You Know All about Them,” The Skeptical Inquirer 1.2 (1977), 18-37; James Randi, 
“Cold Reading Revisited,” The Skeptical Inquirer 3.4 (1979), 37-41. 
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evalists interested in ancient and western medieval magic, and also by anthro- 
pologists interested in the magic of other cultures. In addition to far-ranging 
historical surveys, we now have anthologies of translated texts with commen- 
tary, a number of quite insightful studies of individual texts and classes of texts 
(mostly charms), and at least two uncommonly sophisticated anthropological 
treatments of present-day magic which are particularly relevant to the concerns 
of medievalists.** Among the most promising lines of research are attempts to 
establish full corpora of specific kinds of texts, for example, charms, and ratio- 
nal, scientific investigations of the ways in which magic may appear to work, 
or may really have worked, or may have had subtle personal and social func- 
tions even if it did not work. 

Such lines of inquiry have already yielded fruit that can serve also to nour- 
ish students of the written tradition of magic in medieval Slavia Orthodoxa. 
Even as the medieval world, both eastern and western, is in many respects a 
single world, so the written tradition of medieval magic is in many respects 
one tradition. We may all expect to gain much from a broad approach to the 
study of medieval magic. 


Brown University 


* In addition to the recent works cited in notes 4, 7, 8, and 25 above, see Georg 
Luck, Arcana Mundi: Magic and Occult in the Greek and Roman Worlds (Baltimore- 
London, 1985); Karen Louise Jolly, “Anglo-Saxon Charms in the Context of a Christian 
World View,” Journal of Medieval History 11 (1985), 279-93; idem, “Magic, Miracle, 
and Popular Practice in the Early Medieval West: Anglo-Saxon England,” Religion, 
Science, and Magic in Concert and in Conflict, ed. Jacob Neusner, Ernest S. Frerichs, 
and Paul Virgil McCracken Flesher (New York-Oxford, 1989), 166-82; Brian Mur- 
doch, “But Did They Work? Interpreting the Old High German Merseburg Charms 
in Their Medieval Context,’ Neuphilologische Mitteilungen 89 (1988), 358-69; T. M. 
Luhrmann, Persuasions of the Witch’s Craft: Ritual Magic in Contemporary England 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1989); Richard Kieckhefer, Magic in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, 
1990); Valerie I. J. Flint, The Rise of Magic in Early Medieval Europe (Princeton, 
1991); Suzanne Sheldon Parnell and Lea T. Olsan, “The Index of Charms: Purpose, 
Design, and Implementation,” Literary and Linguistic Computing 6 (1991), 59-63; Lee 
Siegel, Net of Magic: Wonders and Deceptions in India (Chicago-London, 1991). 
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Rafi Book, Slavonic text, 166, 171, 172 

Randi, J., 156 

Raphael, archangel, 41, 47, 143 
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Sanitatis), Slavonic herbal, 168-69 
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textiles, figured, 51-71 passim 

Theodora of Arta, saint, life of, 124 
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